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HOW CAN YOU BETTER INVEST $1.75 A YEAR FOR YOUR 
FAMILY THAN BY SUBSCRIBING NOW FOR 


HE-YOUTHS 
OMPANION 


The fifty-two issues of 1909 will give for $1.75 as much good 
reading as twenty 400-page books of fiction, travel, biograph Ys 
etc., costing ordinarily $1.50 each. The tents will i 


STAR ARTICLES—Contributions to Useful Knowl- 
edge, by Famous Men and Women. 


CAPITAL STORIES — Serial Stories, Stories of 


Character, Adventure and Heroism. 


1000 UP-TO-DATE NOTES on Current Events and 


Discoveries in Nature and Science. 
ONE-MINUTE STORIES—Anecdotes, Timely Edi- 
2000 torials, Miscellany, Children’s Page, etc. 


Specimen Copies and Complete Announcement of the 1909 Volume sent Free upon request. 
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s New Subscribers who at once cut out and send this slip (or mention this publication) 
. with $1.75 for the 1909 Volume of The Companion will receive 


All the issues of the paper for November and 


December, 1908, including 
The Thanksgiving and Christmas Holiday 
Numbers. 


The Companion’s Calendar for 1909, entitled, 
“In Grandmother’s Garden,” a picture 8x24 
inches, lithographed in thirteen colors. 


é 

& Then The Youth’s ictus for the 52 weeks of 1909—a library of the best vending 
tC for every member of the family. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 
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DISEASE CAN BE CURED | 


WITHOUT THE USE OF MEDICINE 


HEALTH AND STRENGTH 


Are the Result of a Good Circulation 






















































This cut shows how the Magnetic waves from the VEST, which 
is one of the most powerful shields we manufacture, envelop the 
entire trunk of the body and saturate the patient with powerful 
Magnetic vibrations, The VEST contains over 400 powerful Magnetic 
storage batteries constantly radiating over 800 streams of Magnetic 
energy into the vital organs and nerve centers. keeping the patient con- 
tinually bathed in a stream of this revitalizing force. We make shields 
for every part of the body, all described in our new book “A PLAIN 
ROAD TO HEALTH” FREE to all who send descriptions of their 
cases. 


Thacher Magnetic Shield Co., Chicago, Ill. 








We Prove it to You 


We prove every statement we make. We do not ask 
you to take our word as final evidence. 


When we say that disease can be cured without the use of medicine, we mean 
every word we say. Every word of it is true. We know it to be true because in the 
past quarter of a century we have proved it to our own satisfaction and to the joyful 
satisfaction of thousands of others. 

We are constantly on the lookout for other diseases to prove it on. We prove 
it to anybody— in fact, we want to prove it to everybody. We do not care what the 
disease is, nor how severe it is, nor how many other diseases are complicated with it. 
We can show you parallel cases that have been cured by the famous Thacher Mag- 
netic Shields, and these cases are sound and well to-day as living monuments to the 
grand revitalizing power of Magnetism. 

These Magnetic Shields keep the body bathed in a constant stream of Mag- 
netism, which floods the system with its life and energy. 

Patients are often told that they have incurable diseases. We want to tell you 
right here that nearly all of these cases can be cured, and we can prove it to you. 
More than seventy-five per cent. of all the patients that we have cured were first 
given up as beyond all hope of cure, and they have been made sound and well by 
applying Magnetism according to scientific instructions. 

All we ask of you is to send us a full statement of your case so that we may 
give it careful study, and we will advise you fully by letter just what can be done 
for you, and how it can be done. 

We will agree to tell you all about it and prove to you by evidence that cannot 
be denied, that all we say is true. 

We will point you to cases of paralysis, consumption, diabetes, Bright’s disease, 
locomotor ataxia, dyspepsia, rheumatism, tumors, nervous prostration, obesity and a 
hundred and one other diseases that are called incurable. We can show you the 
most incontestable proof that we have cured them. 

We have cured these cases after they had been given up to die. 

When you write don’t be afraid that we are going to try to sell you something. 
We know that if we can prove to your satisfaction all we say, you will want the 
Thacher Magnetic Shields without any urging from us, because we prove that they 
will do just what we say they will do. There is nothing else on earth to take their 
place, and do as much as they can do. Read the evidence in these letters from 
grateful patrons who have been cured. 





Dear sirs; It would take a large amount of space to give a history of my case from start to wish of your friend. 


READ THIS POSITIVE INDISPUTABLE EVIDENCE 
“GOD BLESS DR, THACHER!”*—CURED OF PARALYSIS OF LOWER | Sioctvice "porns "tec"patter at once, aid begun to puto enh and today am rapt 
HALF OF BODY OF SIXTEEN YEARS’ STANDING 


recovering from that awful disease, and have set the mark to live to be 75 yearsold. I feel 
likeshouting the good news from the housetops,and am doing allI can toshow people the way to 
the one great cure for all the diseases man is heir to. May the great Creator who helps us all 
in time of need, aid you in carrying the great cure, Magnetism, to all the world, is the best 


‘ 


P. 8S —Refer all sick and suffering to me, and I will tell them of the great cure for all dis- 








































finish, but for the sake of suffering humanity I will give a few words to help along, if possible, 
the great work you are doing for the afflicted. In 1583 I was taken with malarial fever of ty- 
phoid form, causing complete muscular paralysis. By the aid of the best medical skill in the 
East, I became, after several years, able to sit up and use my arms, but my lower limbs re- 
mained paralyzed until after I put on the Magnetic Shields in 1899, sixteen years afterward. 
My case is a noted one in New York State, and all the medical fraternity decided I would never 
be able to walk again. Dr. C. I. Thacher said I could and would walk again, and he was right 
and all the rest were wrong. It is needless tosay that I hadspent money freely all these years 
without receiving results, until I found the Magnetic Shields. We who have been restored by 
its wonderful power begin to realize the great work being accomplished by Dr. Thacher, and 
we would be unjust to our Creator and to our fellow beings, as well as being very ungrateful, 
if we did not use all our efforts and powers in spreading the grand truth, bringing greatest joy 
and hope to the chronic invalid, deliverance from disaster, transition from the old life to the 
new. I amone of the thonsands who with all my heart can say fervently, ‘‘God bless Dr. 
Thacher and his great work.’’ All personal letters, enclosing stamp for reply, will be 
promptly auswered for those wishing minute data of my case. Yours truly, 
CLARENCE D. SMITH, R. F. D. No. 6, Rome, N. Y. 


A CASE OF DIABETES GIVEN UP AS INCURABLE 


New Buftalo, Mich., Aug. 17, 1906. 
Dr. Thacher, Chicago, Ill. ; ; 
Dear Dr. Thacher : It is with great pleasure and a heart full of gratitude that I write you 
telling you of the good your Shields have done forme. When I visited you and purchased the 





Wide Belt and Lower Leggins I was “‘allin”’ with that awful disease, Diabetes. Medical doc- 
tors had all failed to do me any good, and I was fast going to that everlasting resting place, the y 


eases— Magnetism. 


SERIOUS COMPLICATIONS OF LUNG, STOMACH “AND KIDNEY 
TROUBLE. A MARVELOUS CHICAGO RECOVERY 


Dr. Thacher. s 

Dear Sir: It gives me great pleasure to testify to the perfect cure I have gained by using 
your wonderful Shields. After suffering fifteen years with stomach troubles, although doctor- 
ing the greater part of the time, I kept getting worse, until I was the victim of a severe com- 

plication of stomach and kidney trouble, which a year and a half ago all seemed to go tom 
fangs. Had dreadful pains, lost my ring could not sleep, became so very weak I coul 
hardly walk across the floor, and not able to do my work, At times when my pains were not 
so severe I would try to read, but could not for more than five minutes at a time, as I was ve 
nervous. My family and friends thought I could not live another month. I was getting tir 
of taking medicine. Nothing helped me. I happened to see your advertisement in the paper, 
which read ‘‘ Magnetism Cures Without Medicine.” I thought, ‘‘ While there is life there is 
hope.’”’ Sojust one year ago to-day I put on your wonderful Magnetic Vest, Leggins and In- 
soles. The result was a miracle, for in two days I felt relieved ; in a week, very much better; 
in three weeks, entirely cured. 

Words cannot express how thankful Iam to you for your kind advice; also for the treat- 
ment, to which I owe my life. May you live long for suffering humanity’s sake. May your 
great and sure cure be known a great deal better than it is to-day. 

Yours respectfully, 
MRS. O. RAY, 654 Hirsch St., Chicago, Ill. 





We have thousands of just such letters. They come unsolicited in every mail every day in the year. People write to us from Maine to California, stating they have 


been cured of diseases that have been considered incurable. 


Do not be discouraged. Do not give up hope—no matter if you have been told your trouble could not be cured. 


Investigate our claims. It is a duty you owe yourself. 


All we ask is for you to write us a full and complete description of your case and let us PROVE TO YOU THAT WE CAN CURE YOU. 
Wewill send you free of charge our new book, “A PLAIN ROAD TO HEALTH,” by C. I. Thacher, M. D., containing most valuable information on this subject, 
and we will advise you just what application of MAGNETISM will be required to cure your case. Write us fully to-day and we will take the same careful pains to advise 


you as if you could call at the office and see us in person. 


The greatest comfort and luxury of modern days; magnetic fire under your feet, the greatest life-protector known; your feet keep warm all the 
time, even if standing in water, snow and ice. A pair of Foot-Batteries, the smallest shield we make, worn in the shoes, will convince the most 
doubting skeptic of the curative value of Magnetism. $1.00 per pair or three pair for $2.00 for single power. $2.00 per pair or three pair for 


$4.00 for double power. Send size of shoe when ordering Foot-Batteries. 


THACHER MAGNETIC SHIELD C0., Inc., 


Suite 197, 169 Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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A Daughter of the Revolution 
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Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 
By Mildred Greene Burleigh. 
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Synopsis of Chapters I and II.—England 
accepts an exportation tariff from the East 
India Tea company and promises the land- 
ing of three vessels of tea shipped to Bos- 
ton. The colonists, refusing to be taxed 
unless represented in parliament, are 
warned by Benjamin Franklin not to pur- 
chase the tea at any price, and, after 
careful and deliberate consuitation, they 
resolve not to allow the tea a landing. 
Governor Hutchinson refused to allow the 
vessels to sail unless a clearing was made, 
and the colonists, taking matters in their 
own hands, emptied the entire cargo of tea 
in the harbor. 





CHAPTER III. 


England, amazed at the courage of 
the colonists, immediately appointed 
General Gage military governor of Mass- 
achusetts. The port of Boston was closed 
and the city was once again under mar- 
tial law. 

In September the Colonial Congress 
met in Philadelphia and resolved to sus- 
pend all commercial intercourse with 
Great Britain. Toward spring England 
despatched a fleet and ten thousand men 
to aid General Gage in the supposed final 
subjugation of the colonists. Boston 
neck was seized and fortified by the Bri- 
tish and Messrs. Adams and Hancock, 
abandoning hope of a peaceful adjust- 
ment, left Boston to urge the people in 
the surrounding country to make imme- 
diate preparations for war.., 


Within the city the relations between 
the loyal subjects of the King and those 
in rebellion were strained and formal, 
while the bond of sympathy between the 
patriots was strengthened. Outwardly 
they were calm but beneath their resig- 
nation there persistently burned the fire 
of rigid determination kindled by injus- 
tice and tyranny. 

It was the hour of twilight and De- 
borah, reading aloud to Mistress Pres- 
cott,, was interrupted by Stephen’s en- 
trance. His face, clouded with unusual 
anxiety, brightened for a minute as he 
met Deborah’s inquiring gaze. Bending 
to kiss Mistress Prescott he said: 


“TI have a bit of unpleasant news for 
you, Aunt.” Without removing his coat 
and still standing he continued, ‘Dr. 
Lloyd has been appointed surgeon of the 
British garrison.” 

“Stephen!”” exclaimed Mistress Pres- 
cott much disturbed, ‘and you?” 

“If you are willing I will come to Pres- 
cott Hall to live.” 

“You know, Stephen, that you are most 
welcome. Nothing could please me more 
but,—Dr. Lloyd—will you—will he ap- 
prove?” 

“Yes, I think it will be a relief to us 
both. Dr. Lloyd is an ardent admirer of 
Lord Percy and an intimate friend of 
General Gage. The doctors’ house is lit- 
erally the social headquarters of the 
English officers and every door is wide 
open to any one wearing a red coat. 
On the whole the men representing his 
Majesty are no credit to the British ar- 
my. Forgetful of their mission they 
seem to consider their presence here a 
jolly lark and evidently intend to make 
the most of their holiday.” 

“And Elizabeth,” continued Stephen 
with a gesture of impatience, ‘I cannot 
understand her attitude toward them, 
or her endurance of their intimacy and 
flattery.” 

“And your business relations with the 
doctor?” asked Mistress Prescott anx- 
iously. 

“Will continue undisturbed for the pre- 
sent.” Stephen stood resting his arm 
on the mantle. He was looking abstract- 
edly into the fire. ‘Do you realize.”’ he 
asked affecting a careless tone of voice, 
“that Prescott Hall commands a most 
excellent view of both city and harbor?” 


Mistress Prescott looked up quickly, 
“Yes, but why do you speak of that 
now?” 

“Because the location would be very 
advantageous to General Gage.” 

“What imply you, Stephen?” said Mis- 
tress Prescott rising. ‘Speak plainly.” 

“Just this, Aunt. General Gage does 








not hesitate to locate his officers in the 
houses of Patriots. If he is in a particu- 
larly generous mood he allows the occu- 
pants of the house the privilege of re- 
maining to serve his majesty’s soldiers. 
If, on the other hand, he does not feel so 
kindly disposed he orders the family to 


trouble. Rather let us hope that Gen- 
eral Gage has been successful in billiting 
all of his staff.” 

The door opened and Elizabeth Lloyd, 
noting the disturbed look on Mistress 
Prescott’s face, inquired: 

“Shall I intrude if I come in? I can 
only stop for a minute.” 

“Certainly not,’ answered Mistress 
Prescott rising. ‘“‘Where, where have 
you kept yourself these last two weeks?” 

“T have been busy. Oh, so busy!” she 
answered, acknowledging the greetings 
of Stephen and Deborah,—‘‘entertaining 
the British officers and men. It is such 
fun! They are the jolliest lot of men I 
ever met.” 























Above pencil sketch by Edward Ertz is a marvelous drawing and a wonderful work of art. This aged 


beggar was discovered by the artist in the streets of Paris. 1 
pose for this sketch, and was to return the next day, but failed to keep his appointment. 


He was induced cy the payment of money to 
Begging isa trade 


more particularly in Europe than in America. This man might have become self reliant and self respect- 
ing had he been less successful as a beggar. The best way to help poor people is to give them work. Who- 
ever supplies work to needy people is a public benefactor. 





evacuate within twenty-four hours. 
While I do not presume to hope that my 
presence here would prevent this out- 
rage, I should, nevertheless, like to be 
present, should it occur.” 

“Stephen,” said Mistress Prescott in 
alarm, “you mean not that we are pow- 
erless to stop such proceedings?” 

“TI like not to admit it, Aunt, but I fear 
that we are.” 

“But I will not be so imposed upon. I 
will inform General Gage that the Colon- 
ists have not yet been reduced to submis- 
sion.” 

“There, there, Aunt, we will not borrow 


Mistress Prescott’s look of disapproval 
reminded her of Stephen’s probable aver- 
sion to the subject, and turning toward 
him she said: 

“T am afraid that so many brass but- 
tons have driven you out of the house, 
Stephen. I don’t wonder that you are 
frightened by their talk, for they are 
quite forgetful of the Patriot in our fam- 
ily.’ Then hesitating, she added: “But 
you are not in earnest about leaving us, 
are you?” 

“T don’t for a minute think that you 
credit me with fright, Elizabeth,” an- 
swered Stephen, with calmness, “but I 


believe that a change of residence will be 
most agreeable to all.” 

“I fear I have lost you, Stephen, and 
you used to be such an ardent suitor. 
But I suppose the time has come when 
one must choose between Patriots and 
Tories—between loyalists and traitors.” 

“Not traitors, Elizabeth,’’ said Mistress 
Prescott, with decision. ‘“‘Remember this 
is our country by birth.” 

“But you rebel against the King and 
the Mother country,” answered Elizabeth 
with spirit. 

“Yet we remain firm in convictions and 
loyalty to our own country, Elizabeth.” 

“And to serve it is our highest ambi- 
tion,’”” added Stephen. 

“Well, you will pardon me for saying 
it, but I don’t think your service will 
long be needed. One conflict between the 
Patriots and His Majesty’s soldiers will 
no doubt modify your ambitions and 
change your opinions.” 

Deborah could remain silent no longer. 
“Sometimes,”’ she said quietly, ‘the prin- 
ciples for which men are fighting lead 
them to do and dare that which might 
seem impossible. Ofttimes God gives men 
strength to fight for the right.” 

“Pray tell me,” cried Elizabeth, ‘““‘who 
is to determine which side is right?” 

“Time alone can tell,” answered De- 
borah, calmly; “but when we are willing 
to give ‘up all we possess, even hope fo 
possess, for a principle, you can not 
doubt our sincerity in believing we 
are right.” 

“You all seem so resentful.” 

“T fear we are,’ answered Deborah, 
“but there were only two courses before 
us, either we must submit or resent.” 

“And ali because of a few pence per 
pound on tea,” said Elizabeth, sarcastic- 
ally. 

“Elizabeth, you are most unjust. You 
well know we are not fighting merely be- 
cause of unreasonable taxation. We are 
fighting for the liberty—” 

Mistress Prescott silenced Stephen 
with a gesture. 

“I pray you all, preserve our friend- 
ship by observing silence on subjects up- 
on which we disagree.” 

Elizabeth too had risen and Stephen 
helped her with her cloak as she said: 
“T must not stop longer, I only came up 
to tell you, Mistress Prescott, that I 
would come and spend Friday afternoon 
with you if you wished me to.” 

“Of course I want you to come, Eliza- 
beth, but let me add a final word of 
warning. Friendship between Tories and 
Patriots is a rare circumstance. I would 
not that ours should be severed, there- 
fore let us agree to disagree on this sub- 
ject and henceforth abstain from dicuss- 
ing it.”” Stephen left the room with Eliza- 


beth, returning shortly with Dorothy 
Quincy. 

“T can hardly wait to tell you!” ex- 
claimed Dorothy, “but I am going to 


Lexington to be married.” 

“To be what?” asked Mistress Prescott. 
“To be married,’’ answered Dorothy. 
“TI have just received a letter from John 
saying that his return to Boston grows 
more uncertain every day. We were go- 
ing to be married in June, but now he 
wants me to join him at Lexington and 
be married right away. He sent the 
letter by a friend who hath promised to 
drive me to Lexington, to-night.” 

“To-night, Dorothy, why to-night?” 
asked Deborah. 

“You see the friend who brought the 
letter hath just learned that a_ price 
hath been put upon both Mr. Hancock’s 
and Mr. Adams’ head and he says that 
if I go at night, there will not be the 
danger of locating Mr. Hancock as there 
might be if I went in the day time.” 

“But you are not going alone, Dor- 
othy?” said Mistress Prescott. 

“No, Mistress Prescott, not if you will 
let Deborah go with me.” 

“Deborah go with you?’\ 

“Please do say yes. Mother’s going is, 
as you know, out of the question. John 
has made all the arrangements and said 
in the letter that he would see that De- 
borah was safely returned after I was 
married. You will say yes, won’t you, 
dear Mistress Prescott?” ; 

“Why, my dear, I do not see how I can 
refuse you, and yet I somehow like not 
to let her go.” 

“T am sure that Mr. Hancock will see 
that she is well cared for,’”’ said Stephen. 

“Then I will say yes, Dorothy.” 

Continued on Page Twenty-six. 
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Prof. Van Deman’s 
Answers to Inquiries. 


Sutton Apple, Etc.—I have several Sut- 
ton Beauty apple trees in my orchard 
which have been disappointingly slow of 
growth. Baldwins, McIntosh Reds and 
Gravensteins planted at the same time 
as were the Suttons, in exactly the same 
soil, and given the same care, are five or 
six times as large as the Suttons. Is the 
lack of vigor of the Suttons due to the 
nature of that variety, or is it due to the 
poor root growth of the stock upon which 
the Suttons were budded? Which has 
the greater influence—the stock on the 
bud (or scion), or the bud (or scion) on 
the stock? If I were to top-work the 
Suttons to a more vigorous variety, say, 
Spy, Gravenstein or McIntosh, would I 
be apt to get a more satisfactory growth? 
If you express doubt that top-working 
will result in a more vigorous growth, I 
shall rip out the Suttons and plant trees 
of another variety. Suttons are a failure 
with me, surely.—G. W. R., Mass. 

Reply: I think the writer is too hasty 
and if he will give the Sutton trees time 
they will bear very well. The habit of 
this variety is to grow slower and more 
compact than most kinds and is not so 
early in coming into bearing as we wish, 
but it is not a failure by any means. The 
lack of vigor is probably not to be 
charged to the stocks upon which the 
trees are standing. I have recently seen 
many productive Sutton trees in north- 
ern Michigan. 

The matter of influence of stock upon 
scion, and the reverse, is one that has 
been worked out as well as_ discussed 
theoretically many times, As I see it the 
stock has much more influence upon the 
scion than the scion has upon the stock. 
Take the dwarf pear trees that have been 
planted by millions all over the civilized 
world, where they will grow. They are 
wonderfully stunted in growth by the 
slow growing quince roots. The dwarf 
apple trees are further evidence of the 
same kind. However, there is some in- 
fluence felt by the roots from the top. A 
variety with large or vigorous foliage 
will and does furnish more food (carbon) 
from the air than one of feeble character, 
and the result is felt throughout the en- 
tire system, root and branch. A happy 
correspondence between them is to be 
desired. 


Grape Vines in Nebraska.—'ne of our 
subscribers in Nebraska, W. J. R., wants 
to know if grape vines need laying down 
and covering with earth in winter after 
they have grown more than one summer. 
His neighbors give him various advice 
about it. 

Reply: What the most experienced 
fruit growers of that locality say about 
the matter would be my guide in this 
matter. I once lost many grape vines 
in eastern Kansas by a severely cold and 
dry winter that were planted the spring 
before and grew finely. Had I covered 
them with earth they would have been 
all right. It depends largely on the pe- 
culiarities of the seasons what we should 
do, but in a country where these injuries 
are apt to occur it is safe to prune, lay 
down and cover the vines with soil in 
the fall as soon as the leaves fall. This 
may not be necessary with grape vines 
more than one year set out, but I would 
not venture much. It is the drying in- 
fluence of long cold spells that saps 
their vitality. Simply laying on the 
ground often serves the purpose of sav- 
ing them through all right. 





Russian Mulberry.—Would you kindly 
give me some information as to the care 
of the Russian Mulberry tree, through 
the columns of the Fruit Grower? I 
purchased two trees of the Fruit Grower 
Co. three years ago. They have grown 
well, one of them bore some this year, 
the other one had some green berries, but 
they dried up, but the tree has grown 
amazingly. I wish to know about prun- 
ing, when and how. Also when and how 
to prune grape vines.—G. M. L.—Moul- 
tonville, N. H. 

Reply: There is a wide variation in 
the character of the varieties of the Rus- 
sian Mulberry, especially as to the fruit. 
Most all of the berries are small and of 
inferior flavor, although I have eaten 
some that were very good. Some trees 
bear enormously, but I would not wish to 
plant them for the fruit, except as food 
for birds. The time of ripening is just 
right to keep the birds from bothering 
the ordinary cultivated berries and this 
is a very useful point in the Russian 
mulberry, and other kinds of mulberries 
as well. The Hicks, New American and 
some other kinds are far superior to any 
of the Russian varieties that I have seen. 

The trees need almost no pruning. 
Merely keep them in such shape as to 
have nice trunks and evenly balanced 
heads. 

Grape vines may be trained in many 
ways and should be pruned accordingly. 
A little booklet on the subject may be 


had for the asking of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 





Unprofitable Plum Trees.—H. A. J., of 
Illinois, has some Lombard plum trees 
that bear well, but the plums have rot- 
ted very badly and he wishes to know 
the remedy. This is very plain and easy, 
for there is a sure preventive in Bor- 
deaux mixture well sprayed on, once 
before the fruit is half grown and again 
about when it is nearly full grown. It 
does some good to thin the fruit so the 
plums do not touch each other, and they 
will be much larger, too. 

He has other plum trees that do not 
bear, although they are old enough. This 
may come from their being the Wild 
Goose or some other variety of one of 
our native species that is not self fertile 
and requires the pollen of another varie- 
ty to pollenate its flowers. In that case 
the Newman or some other kind will fur- 
nish the pollen if planted not far away 
from the unproductive trees, 





The Pomeroy Walnut.—E. W., of Ohio, 
asks where he can get trees of the Pom- 
eroy walnut and what soil suits them 
best. 

Reply: This variety of the Persian 
walnut originated at Lockport, N. Y., 
and seedlings of it are being grown there 
by the son of the late originator, and sold 
to the public. I do not think any graft- 
ed trees are propagated from it, but they 
would be far more valuable, because of 
the uncertainty of seedlings being of the 
same character as to hardiness and pro- 





be best for setting at the four corners of 
a cemetery lot he owns, and no doubt 
where he and his family may lie in time 
This is a most thoughtful and 
He has thought of 
white 
pine trees, and wants to know how large 
they will grow and how long they will 
Both of these trees are out of cli- 
mate there, but they might do well there 
for many years, but in my opinion they 
Both of 


to come. 
sensible question. 
planting two chestnut and two 


live. 


would not be very suitable. 
them delight in a cool, moist climate and 
rather sandy or shaley soil. I would sug- 
gest the Scarlet oak and the American 
elm, which are at home all over the cen- 
tral part of America. That is, if there is 
room for their development to large 
trees. If the lot is small, then smaller 
growing trees should be selected. Few 
evergreens are suitable to that region. 
The holly is one that is very suitable for 
cemetery lots and I think it would be 
good there. 


Should peach trees set last spring, and 
making a good growth receive any sum- 
mer or fall pruning this year?—F. L. 
Castle. 

Reply:—No; I would not prune them 
this year, but next spring their new 
growth should be cut back about one- 
third its length, especially the most ram- 
pant branches. Summer or fall are not 
the best: seasons for pruning peach trees 
or any trees of the stone fruits. The 
only question in Maine would be the ripe- 
ning of the wood before cold weather for 
they must have it mature to be prepared 
in good time. 








The home of the son-in-law and daughter of the 


home of our editor. This is a side view over a flower 








editor of Green’s Fruit Grower. 
ed. 


It is adjoining the 





ductivity as the original. The Pomeroy 
tree is a very good one in all respects 
and should be propagated by grafting 
from it on native walnut stocks. 

The soil that best suits the walnut is a 
rich loam, either sand or clay, but the 
latter is preferable. 





Raspberry Culture.—J. F., of southwest 
Missouri, asks about the probability of 
the growing and marketing of blackcap 
raspberries being profitable there. He 
says they can grow about 100 six-gallon 
crates per acre and that his place is 18 
miles from market, by wagon road all 
the way and can get $2 per crate. He 
asks about the possibilities of evaporat- 
ing the berries instead of selling them 
fresh. 

Reply: From the statement of facts in 
this case I would not advise going into 
raspberry culture extensively. The long 
haul of 18 miles is decidedly against it. 
From my experience on the country 
roads of that region, where the clay, 
when soaked by rains, is something to be 
remembered in the way of mud. And 
the price, which is but $2 per crate, de- 
livered in market, which will not net the 
grower over 5c per quart, exclusive of 
picking, crating and hauling, is not prof- 
itable, especially considering the chances 
of bad seasons, accidents, etc. 

As to evaporating the berries, there 
would be little better chances of profit 
in it. An evaporator large enough to do 
business of consequence would cost con- 
siderable, not less than $25, but it could 
be used for drying other things and 
would no doubt pay very well, consider- 
ing this fact, provided high class goods 
are put up. But the large evaporators 
are run at low cost and the markets are 
controlled by their products and the ma- 
nipulators. However, a home market, 
especially a retail one, might be quite 
satisfactory. The mining towns will con- 
sume much dried fruit. Raspberries are 
grown and dried extensivély in Wayne 
county, New York, where they also dry 
more apples than elsewhere in the whole 
country. 


Trees for a Cemetery Lot.—The same 
inquirer, J. F., asks what trees would 


About Wild Raspberries and Currants. 
—While in the Adirondack mountains Mr. 
Green, the editor, found many wild plants 
and bushes of beauty, and interest other- 
wise, and sent specimens of some of them 
to me. One was of the wild species of 
the raspberry family, Rubus Odoratus. 
It is sometimes called ‘‘thimble-berry” 
but I do not think this is a fitting name, 
because while the berry has a bottom- 
center, like other raspberries, it is quite 
flat in shape and unlike a thimble in 
this respect. The fruit-is of a very bril- 
liant red color, and very handsome, 
hanging in large broad clusters as they 
do. The flavor, however, is not rich or 
even so good as the poorest of the cul- 
tivated raspberries. But as an orna- 
mental shrub, it is a success and should 
be planted for this purpose much 
more than it is. The flowers 
are very large, almost _ like little 
Single roses, and of a purplish rosy 
color. For this reason it is called by 
some, “Purple-flowering raspberry.” The 
flowers have a sweet perfume, The 
habit of the bush is very robust and the 
leaves are very large, and of a beautiful 
green. I think it would grow almost 
anywhere that the other raspberries suc- 
ceed, although its native region is in the 
northern Appalachian mountains and a 
few other regions of similar climate. 


There is another species of wild rasp- 
berry, Rubus paniflorus, which grows in 
the higher parts of Rocky mountains, 
and in the cool and moist regions of the 
northwest as far as Alaska. I have seen 
it in Oregon, Washington and British 
Columbia in great luxuriance,. In habit 
of bush and foliage it is much like the 
R. Odoratus and the flowers are large 


and showy, but white in color, which 
gives the species the common name 
“White-flowering: raspberry.” It is also 


called Salmonberry, perhaps because it 
is in blossom when the salmon are run- 
ning up the streams of the Pacific coast. 
It is worthy of culture as an ornament, 
but the fruit is of poor flavor. 

Mr. Green also sent me specimens of 
a wild currant that grows in the north 
woods. The berries of this species have 
hairs over the surface, thus resembling 


those of some kinds of wild gooseberries, 
to which it is closely related botani: illy, 
all of them belonging to the genus Ribes 
In the Rocky mountains there are many 
wild currants, varying from black to 
yellow in color, and I have been told 
that in Alaska they are still more abun. 
dant. These wild fruits are well worthy 
of improvement by crossing them and 
growing seedlings. I have seen fruit 
of a number of them that gave evidence 
of the ease with which such improvement 
may be made. By crossing with some 
of our best cultivated currants varicties 
might be produced that would be very 
hardy and also very valuable for their 
fruit. This field is practically untouch. 
ed by our plant and tree experimenters, 





Apples in West Virginia.—Which are 
to be preferred as a commercial orchard, 
the Stark or Northern Spy? Also, which 
is the more hardy and which one is the 
easiest to keep pruned to have a low 
spreading head.—James W. Freeland, 
West Va. 

Reply: The Northern Spy is decidedly 
out of its proper climate in West Vir. 
ginia or anywhere south of the latitude 
of southern New York. Where it has 
been grown farther south it is a fall 
apple, and of course, a very good one. 
There are few apples as good as North- 
ern Spy, but for keeping into the win- 
ter it must be grown well to the north 
Stark is a very late keeper and does 
well in West Virginia, but it is not very 
attractive in color, being rather dull 
red and green mixed. 

Northern Spy is very upright in habit 
of growth, and Stark is not, but makes 
a very shapely, round head. 





T. B. A., of Ohio, wants to know how 
to stop Lombard plums from rotting on 
the trees. 

Reply: This is easily done, by spraying 
with bordeaux mixture. However, the 
mixture must be made right and applied 
in time to prevent the rot, for it can 
never be cured when once on the fruit, 
The spores find lodgment on the skin 
of the plums and germinate and send 
their roots (mycelium) into the skin and 
flesh, just as weeds grow in the garden. 
The poisonous sulphate of copper must 
kill the spores before they grow or it is 
too late to save the plums. There are 
ample directions for making the chemical 
mixture and applying it in the papers 
every year and in bulletins of the state 
experiment stations and national de- 
partment of agriculture, to be had for 
the asking. . 





Diseased Peach and Cherry Trees.—G. 
H., of Kentucky, has had some young 
cherry and peach trees that died from 
an unknown malady which caused their 
leaves to turn brown and finally gum 
exuded from the bodies and branches. 
He wants to know what disease this is 
and a remedy for it. 

Reply: It may be that these trees were 
affected by severe freezing in winter that 
injured their bodies and there was no 
outward evidence of it until after 
growth was well started this summer. 
Such injury is often only near the 
ground and the vitality in the tree will 
enable it to leaf out and make some 
growth. If these is more of similar 
trouble the matter should be reported to 
the State Experiment station. 


“My mother was the making of me. 
She was so true, so sure of me; and I 
felt that I had some one to live for, some 
one I must not disappoint,” said Thomas 
A. Edison to a writer for the New York 
“World.” 

“T did not have my mother very long,” 
Edison said, at the time spoken of, “but 
in that length of time she cast over me 
an influence that has lasted all my life. 
The good effects of her early training I 
can never lose. If it had not been for 
her appreciation and her faith in me at 
a critical time in my experience, I should 
very likely never have become an in- 
ventor. 








Bleached Food Unwholesome.—At the 
meeting of the National and State Pure 
Food departments last year it was rec- 
ommended that the bleaching of dried or 
evaporated fruits should be stopped by 
national and state legislation. It is now 
the custom to whiten the fruit by use of 
sulphur fumes, and it is claimed that the 
process is somewhat injurious. 

There is only one real life to lead and 
that is the one out-of doors producing 
something from the soil. It is natural 
for nearly every man to have a longing 
for this work. Hundreds of successful 
city men are investing in rural property 
and hundreds not so prosperous are wish- 
ing they could. 








Think all the time how you can better 
yourself.—O. Hammerstein, great the- 
atrical manager. 
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A Successful Berry Grower. 
Ww. L. Markham, Chautauqua County, 
my Ss 


Five years is about the limit of useful- 
ness of raspberry plants, says ‘New 
England Homestead.” Thorough culti- 
vation is given for the first three or four 
years, then the last year no particular 
care is given except to gather the crop. 
When a plot is taken out the ground is 
plowed and sowed to oats and seeded to 
grass. One crop of hay is taken off, the 
ground is then given a coat of manure, 
and ployed in the spring. A disk har- 
row is then used and the ground thor- 
oughly pulverized, smoothed and marked 
with a 3-foot marker both ways. Then 
follows a shovel plow and the plants are 
set. The rows are made 6 feet apart, and 
the plants 3 feet asunder. After the 
crowth of the plant is nicely started an 
application of commercial fertilizer high 
in phosphoric acid is given, about 400 
pounds. It contains 8 to 10 per cent. and 
3 or 4 per cent. of actual potash with 
only a small amount of nitrogen, if any. 
This is thoroughly cultivated into the 
soil, and a little later another 400-pound 
application is given, and in the fall a 
shovelful of manure is placed around 
each plant, about six loads to the acre 
being used after the plant has completed 
its growth for the year. Mr. Brainard 
likes to get his plants set as early in the 
spring as possible before the growth of 
the plant is started so as not to check 
growth when transplanted. About 1 1-2 
acres is set out every year, or nearly 
every year. 

All the new stock has been raised by 
himself except the new varieties which 
he is experimenting with, and from 
8,000 to 20,000 plants are sold every year, 
and as the years go by a greater demand 
for plants and berries is felt. Every 
year he plows shallow between the rows 
and cultivates to a medium depth with 
a one-horse cultivator, cultivating 
enough to keep down all weeds and keep 

















There is a 


Victor for every 
purse—from $10 up 













~ Wouldn’t you like to have 
this beautiful Victor in your home ? 


Think of hearing right in your own parlor the latest popular 
songs by the greatest singers of the day; the old-time melodies that 
are ever new; the music of famous bands and orchestras ; the mag- 
nificent voices of the world’s foremost operatic stars ! 

All that and more the Victor brings to you no matter where you 
live. And as you listen you forget it’s a Victor—everything is so 
real and true to life that you are listening to the performers 
themselves. 

Think of having such a wonderful musical 
instrument in your home—how much pleasure it 
brings to yourself and family ! 

There will be no more long winter evenings 
with time hanging heavy on your hands; but 
there will be an abundance of good 
healthy music and fun for everybody 
in the house. 

Young and old alike will enjoy it, 
and all will feel the better and brighter 
and happier for hearing it. 

Don’t go without a Victor in your 
home. Don’t shut out of your life the 
melody and fun that make home a 
home indeed. Don’t put off buying a 
Victor when you ought to have it right 
now. 


Buy right at home 
from your local dealer. 


What's the use of sending your money hun- 
dreds of miles away when you can buy a Vic. 
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takes from three and one-half to four 
weeks to complete this work. The oldest 
daughter acts as field manager, sees that 
the baskets are uniformly packed, and 
this is an important part in the market- 
ing of the product, for the salesman 
to know that the crate is just the same 
all the way through. From 12 to 20 girls 
are employed to do the picking; they 
work in pairs, one on each side of the 
row; each girl takes enough baskets with 








business. 


Pay for it on such easy terms 
that you'll never miss the money 


It’s so much easier to pay a little at a time—and it’s the modern way of doing| You have the full Victor line to select from. 


satisfactory—more advantageous and better 
in every way. 

You know the man you are dealing with. 
You know he is responsible. You know he 
will make good every promise. You can see 
and hear the Victor and find out all you want 
to know about it. 


You know you are paying the right price— 


be had for 
— So bag rd ge ee Buying a Victor on easy payments is having the cake and the penny too. You internat Salt mn hana 
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girls will pick from 60 to 75 quarts a day, 
and are paid 1 cent a quart and their 
board and lodging. Each girl is guar- 
anteed $3 a week, and if it comes to more 
than that at 1 cent a quart she _ gets 
whatever is over. Each girl takes care 
of her room and takes her turn at cer- 
tain parts of the housework. 

Mr. Brainard estimates his average 
yield at about 2,500 quarts an acre of 
black raspberries, but has raised as high 
as 3,500 quarts an acre. His last crop 
netted him about $200 an acre. The most 
remarkable yield he ever had was a few 
years ago when he sold $778 worth of ber- 
ries from three and one-half acres of 
ground. The berries brought only 8 





The smal] payments never embarrass you. They are easy—and soon finished. deal 


But the pleasure keeps right on. 
How can you deny yourself any longer of this varied pleasure when it is so easy 


to put it in your home right now? 


Entertainment for everybody 
and for every occasion 


The Victor is always ready to en- 
tertain you whenever you want to hear it 
and as long as you want to listen. 

It entertains young and old alike. 
It entertains you whee you are sion; en- that with all the money at their command 


tertains your friends when they = gohan they can secure nothing that gives them so 
see you; furnishes good music when you 


If you don’t know who the Victor dealer is 
in your locality, we'll give you his name and 
address. 


Why wait? Why not get your Victor to-day? 


Some people you know 
who have Victors 
Hundreds of prominent people of wealth 
and refinement, people who are satisfied with 


and the best one 
nothing but the best, have V7ctors in their 


homes because of its wonderful musical| The Véctor is the greatest musical instru- 
qualities. ment in the world. It is all instruments in 


It isa splendid tribute to the Victor,| one, and includes the perfect human voice. 
The Victor is the one perfect instrument of 
its kind; the only one with a loud, rich, clear, 


All instruments in one 


much pleasure and furnishes such good en- 
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give a dance or have a party, and provides tertainment to their friends as does the Victor. | musical, natural tone. 


a regular concert before or between the 












































Pentre « cents a quart that year. dances President Roosevelt has a Victor in the} Jt is entirely different from any other talk- 
— aoa ; White House. Presidential candidate Taft}. : ; 
ing of me. Sodding Lawns. And everybody can dance—no one| has a Victor. ing machine you have ever heard. It talks 
me; and I The sodding of bare spots on the lawn |f need miss dancing to play; and no one His Holiness, Pope Pius X, has a Victor. | more naturally. It plays and sings more 
re for, some or terraces or on the edgings to new|f gets tired of playing. And among the monarchs of Europe and | sweetly. It reproduces everything, not in a 
aid Thomas lawns may be effectively done All the rag-time and popular songs | Asia who use the Victor for their royal pleas- | squawky, far-off Punch-and-Judy echo, but the 
| New York at this season, says Gardener's |] and operatic selections and everything else | ure may be mentioned the King of England, | , 4.51 music or voice with all its power 
- Chronicle.” The ground to be sod-|} you want for every day in the week, and|the Emperor of Germany, the Queen ,of : P , 
very long, ded should first be rolled or || plenty of hymns and sacred music for Sun- | Spain, the King of Italy, the King of Portu- | Sweetness and fine reality. 
en of, “but beaten down firm with the back of a/] day or any other time. gal, and the Shah of Persia. The Victor is life itself. 
st over me spade, so that there will be no settling L k i h d 
all my life. after the sods are laid. A convenient 00 or the do 2 
- training I size to cut the sods is twelv by eighteen ocala iy Write to-day for 
ot been for inches. Place the edges close together |] on the horn and cabinet of every ° 
h in me at and fill in all:'the cracks with dirt. Beat |] Victor and on every Victor Record. Victor catalogues 
ce, I should down the blocks of grass with a spade as ‘ : 
me an in- the work progresses, and if the weather i bind show you all the different styles of the Victor—from $10 up—and tell you all 
is dry a thorough watering will be of about aor . ; i f th 4 a a 
sabe much benefit. When the area is large — ey give you a complete os of the 3000 and more Victor Records, including every- 
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State Pure banks and around the edges, while the And estoy you ~— + pe can get any Victor you want with any Victor Records 
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The grape vine in above illustration formerly grew 
by the side of a barn twenty feet distant from its 


present location, The barn was removed from our 
editor’s grounds, and since it was found desirable to 
change the location of the Green Mountain grape 
vine, a trench was dug from the place where the vine 
had grown for several years to a telephone pole. A 
long arm of the grape vine was placed in this trench, 
leaving simply a few buds above ground at the base 
of the telephone pole. These few buds have formed 
the luxuriant grape vine shown in the photograph 
which is now heavily loaded with fruit. 





How to Pack Apples. 
By Professor L. B. Judson, of Cornell 
University. 

At the last meeting of the Western 
Horticultural society, Professor Judson 
read a paper on packing apples which 
Green's Fruit Grower condenses as fol- 
lows, aiming to cover all the :mportant 
features in a brief space: 

A small sized package for apples is 
the best for the average farmer, It af- 
fords a better chance to display the fruit, 
and the buyer prefers a bushel package, 
or even smaller, to the buying of a full 
barrel. Many buyers are from the gro- 
cery and unable to buy a barrel at a 
time, 

Packing Table Used at Hood River, 
Oregon.—This table can be made cheaply 
by any one. Use 1 by 6 inch boards for 
the sides. The length of the table is 4 
feet, width 3 feet; legs are made of 2 by 4, 
3 feet long. Instead of a board top 
to this table we use canvas. This table 
is just large enough for a man to reach 
every part of it without changing his 
position. 

Apple Boxes.—The size of these boxes 
on the inside is 10 by 11 by 20. It holds 


Durable Paint, 


Pure White Lead and pure linseed oil, 
mixed with the color at time of painting, 
have heen known for hundreds of years 
as the only safe and sure protection 
against the elements—Rain, Sun, Snow 
and Wind. 

No other combination will give such 
satisfactory service. It may temporarily 
beautify, but it will not permanently pro- 
tect. The best paint to use is 


CARTER 


Strictly Pure 


WhiteLead 


It is Pure—92% white lead and 8% linseed 
oil. Therefore, it is a// paint. No adulter- 
ants. No impurities. 

it is the whitest paint you can buy, 
Other leads appear gray by comparison. 
This superior whiteness assures strong, 
brilliant tints—true colors. Colors that 
will stand. 

_ Carter White Lead paint is so fine and even 
in texture that it wif’spread farther than any 
other white lead. A test will prove it. 

CarterWhite Lead paint will not crack,scale 
orcheck. It formsa durable,elastic film which 
expands and contracts with the surface it pro- 
tects. It clings. Only yearsof wear will remove 
it. The first cost of Carter White Lead is 
slightly greater than other white leads. Not- 
withstanding this, it is the most economical 
paint you can buy. 

All reliable dealers sell Carter White Lead. 

Please send for free book which gives all the 
tests by which you may 
know good paint. It 
may be worth dollars 
to you to know them. 
We will send also six 
phototy pes in colors 
of actual homes 
brightened byCarter. 


Carter 
White Lead Co. 


Chicago, Ill. 

Factories: 
Chicago—Omaha 
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**To Be Sure It’s Pure, 
Look for 
CARTER on the Keg’’ 
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BEST SOIL FOR FRUIT 


Near great resorts of southern ogy dn: 
(only 17 miles from Atlantic City). Ground 
and climate especially adapted for fruit bs 
berries, early vegetables, poultry,pigeons. & ese, 
Payable $5 Monthly. Title insured. Near Sy ers 
three mainline railroads and two manufac- ye: 
Best shipping facilities, ¥ e 
i ooo! 2 


turing towns. 
Write for 


arly crops for fancy prices, 


Daniel Frazier Co., 731 Bailey 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 





| bruised in putting in the 





a little over a level bushel. it is made 
of 7-8 inch lumber for the ends, 3-8 inch 
for the sides. The top and hottom should 
be quarter-inch boards in order that they 
may take the necessary bulge when the 
box is full. When the box is filled it 
should bulge from 1-2 to 3-4 of an inch 
on both top and bottom. This bulge 
holds the apples closely in place and 
takes up the slack due to shrinking. 
When the box is opened, it will not be 
found slack as will be the case if the 
box is nailed after being filled without 
bulging. 

Apples can be packed in boxes without 
paper of any description but you can do 
better by lining the ‘box and wrapping 
each apple. Use lining paper whether 
you wrap each apple or not. The paper 
is common newspaper that has never 
been printed, a cheap material, It is 
cut to the width of less than the length 
of the box, a length of 27 inches; paper 
comes in big rolls and can be cut to or- 
der. 

If you intend to wrap the apples, wrap- 
ping paper should be 9 by 10 inches for 
all except the largest apples, 

In placing the apples in the box it is 
necessary to have them of even size or 
you will find it impossible to do a good 
job or make a snug pack. Notice that 
wrapping each apple makes it less diffi- 
cult in making a snug pack than if the 
apples are wrapped. One man _ has 
packed 65 boxes of apples in ten hours. 
Thirty-five to fifty boxes per day is the 
average pack at Hood River; the packer 
receives 5 cents per box. The boxes 
cost from 8 1-2 to 12 cents according to 
material average price being 10 cents. 


Would not advise anything but 
the best grade of apples in the 
boxes, thus catering to the fancy 
trade. The apples are sorted be- 


fore they are put upon the packing 
table. I have never heard of any one 
oiling their apples. - 





Do Bruised Apples Decay Quickly? 

Geneva Experiment Station: I have 
just eaten a Hubbardston apple and a 
Melon apple. Both of these apples hap- 
pen to have been placed at the top of 
the barrel where they were seriouslv 
bruised in putting in the head, but no 
signs of decay had appeared about these 
bruised spots at this date, March 5th. I 
have noticed in other years that the 
Baldwin and other apples that were 
head decay 
often occurred at other points where 
there was no bruise rather than at that 
point where the bruise occurred. This 
leads me to ask the question, Is it not a 
mistake to assume that the bruise which 
does not puncture the skin of the apple 
causes it to decay? I find that these or- 
dinary bruises on an apple cause a pithy 
condition of the flesh which is almost rot 
proof, the skin meanwhile retaining its 


fresh and lively appearance.—C. A. 
Green. 
Reply: I can see no reason why an ap- 


ple that has been bruised but with unin- 
jured skin, should decay more quickly 
than a sound apple. In order to have de- 
cay, at least under most circumstances, 
certain bacteria must have free access 
and opportunity to work. These condi- 
tions do not prevail in fruits in which 
the skin has not been injured. I should 
expect however that bruised apples 
would decay more quickly than unbruised 
ones by the breaking down of the flesh. 
A dead-ripe apple goes to pieces quickly 
from a disintegration of its tissues. A 
bruise at the time would hasten this dis- 
integration, which is not however decay 
in the proper sense of the term.—U. P. 
Hedrick, Horticulturist, Geneva, N. Y., 
Experiment Station. 

Pruning Cherry and Plum Trees.—How 
should .I trim cherry trees that have 
grown bushy? 

Should plum trees that are not upright 
growers have the straggling branches 
cut back after fruiting?—J. G. Oldham, 
Ohio. 

Reply:—Cherry trees should almost 
never be pruned. They seem to be in- 
jured by it rather than benefitted. Some 
people have the mistaken notion that 
every tree that grows ought to be pruned, 
whether a fruit or ornamental tree. True 
enough, many trees are benefited by 
judicious and timely pruning, but many 
are hurt by pruning too much, and in 
some cases by any pruning. 

Pium trees endure pruning much bet- 
ter than cherry trees and some of them 
naturally have such perverse habits of 
growing that it is well to prune them. 
Straggling branches should be cut back 
or taken off altogether, owing to the 
need in each particular case. Some 
varieties are so very upright in growth 
that it pays to head them back a little, 
but this is rarely needed. When they 
get to bearing they usually quit reach- 
ing towards the sky. 


0. 








Now that the country has been so gen- 
erally denuded of forests all the year 
round is the season for disastrous Amer- 
ican floods.—Chicago “News.” 





See ahoula 
Tijuvee 
A 


Spreader 


at orice 


MANURE spreader is one of the best invest- 


ments you can make. 
It keeps up your soil’s fertility, makes the 


Don’t delay. 


manure go twice as far and saves you half the labor. 


You are working at a 


disadvantage when you 


spread manure by hand. See the International agent 


in your town and talk the 


matter over and take a 


catalog along home with you. 
The agent will be able to explain to you the 
strong features of the I. H. C. spreader he handles. 


“Kemp 20th Century”—Return Apron Spreader 
“Cloverleaf’—Endless Apron Spreader 


“Corn King”—Return 


These machines are all made simple and strong,so 
that they give the least possible trouble in operation. 

They are easy to operate and they handle ma- 
nure perfectly in all conditions. 

They are built to give many years’ service. The 


materials and workmanship are of the best. 


Apron Spreader 


With 


any one of the I. H. C. spreaders you will not be 
laying it up in the shed or driving it off to the shop 


for repairs every little whi 


le. 


It pays every farmer to own a manure spreader. 

It pays to buy the best spreader. ; 

You know the International local agent, handling any of 
these lines. He will not misrepresent things to you. Go to him 


for a manure spreader catalog 


or, if you prefer, write direct to 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA 


(Incorporated) 


Chicago, 





Vv. S. A. 





Hints to Grape Pickers. | 

1. Pick only when the grapes are dry, | 
and then they will not be injured if they | 
stand in the trays for 24 or 36 hours be- 
fore trimming and packing. If, however, 
there are any bad berries to be culled 
out, the quicker this is done after pick- | 
ing, and a short time for wilting, the 
better. 

2. As the clusters are clipped from the | 
vines, with a sharp knife or a keen pair | 
of scissors used for that purpose, lay 
them down in the trays, with the stem ! 
ends standing upward, and one tier of] 
bunches after another, until the tray is 
even full. It should never be heaped, as 
the lower tier may, if well ripened, be 
injured by too much weight. 

3. If it becomes necessary to empty 
the crates, before the grapes are handled 
by the clippers and packers, let the clus- 
ters be laid on a smooth table, bunch by 
bunch, carefully and in tiers, not to ex- 
ceed three or four clusters high, the 
same as they were in the picking trays, 
with the stem standing upward, and then 
they can be handled with the least pos- 
sible injury, by being taken up in reg- 





200 ACRE FRUIT FARM 


For a Short Time 


The Industrial Department of the SEABOARD 
AIR LINE RAILWAY is authorized to offer 200 
acres of good, rich land on its line in Southwest 
Georgia with 18,000 fine, young peach trees three 
and four years old. Located in midst of peach 
belt in section known as ‘‘Garden Spot of the 
South,” with new packing house on the property 
and spur track leading to same. ‘Two miles from 
thriving city of 12,000 inhabitants which affords all 
advantages desired. Good residence and numer- 
ous tenant. houses on property; also, plenty fine 
water. Land slightly rolling with natural drainage. 
Climate unsurpassed ; winters delightful and sum- 
mers free from excessive heat. 

Price $7,000 — terms, two-thirds cash, balance 
on easy terms. Owner is President South Georgia 
Growers Association, and has many other interests 
which prohibit his giving this place necessary at- 
tention ; hence his very reasonable offer. 

Full information on application to 

J. W. WHITE, 
General Industrial Agent, 
SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY, 
Portsmouth, VA. 

Dept. K. 











Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





ular order, by their stems. 





Apple Crop Estimates.—“One-tenth of 
the crop of last year’ is the measure 
put upon the apple crop of the present 
season by an extensive apple shipper of 
Androscoggin, in response to the inquiry 
of the “Farmer” of his estimate of the 
crop. Prsonally we have recently met se- 
veral owners of six-hiindred-barrel or- 
chards in Oxford, and not one of 
them has set his crop over. sixty 
barrels. This does not compare very 














PAPER 3 ROOMS 
At the Cost of One 


We sell wall-faper to you at whole- 
sale price, and tell you how to hang 
it exactly. You save in two ways— 
in all, enough to paper three rooms 
at the cost of one. Our splendid as- 
sortment gives you choice of the lat- 
est and prettiest fall patterns. 

Free book of samples and in- 
structions sent on request. Write 
to-day. 
= PENN WALL-PAPER MILLS 

Department D, Philadelphia 








closely with the August Ist gov- 
ernment report of 55 per cent. of a 
full crop for the state, or with the “Ap- 
ple Growers’” estimate of 50 per cent. 
of a crop, as reported at their Cornell 
meeting held August 2ist.—‘*American 
Farmer.” 





How to Keep Grapes.—Grapes should 
be gathered on a clear day, and the im- 
perfect ones clipped from the bunches 








$5.00 TO $10.00 PER DAY 


FOR STREET MEN AND AGENTS 


Easy money in the Triumph Fruit 
Jar Wrench. Sample to cents. 


B. P. FORBES 
Room 309, Beckman Bldg., CLEVELAND, 0. 


® 


\ 










by a pair of sharp scissors. Some varie- 
ties may be kept long into the winter. 
They need cold ‘and a dry temperature. 
They should be packed in layers with dry 
paper between them, and have a lid 
nailed tightly on them. The main point 
in keeping them is that they should be 
free from moisture and kept cold with- 
out being allowed to freeze. 








a> $8,500 for one inventien, | Book; 
How to Obtain a Patent” and 

‘What to Invent” sent free. Send rough 
sketch tor free report as to patentability. Patents 
advertised for sale at our expense in fourteen 
Manufacturers’ Journals. 

Patent Obtained or Fee Returned 

CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att'ys 


Established 16 Years 

















At Rogue River, Oregon, the orchards 


ll 960 _F. Street, Washington, D.C. 





are small, only 5 to 6 acres, but they give 
them exceptional care and receive ex- 
tremely high prices for their fruit. Both 
the apples and pears from there are sold 
mostly in boxes, wrapped and un- 
wrapped. In the case of the Yellow 
Newton Pippin, the wrapped fruit sells 
better than the unwrapped byas much as 
one dollar per box. . 





ae Gold Watch 
2 AND RING 
> % We tively give both a Famous Alton 
Watsh, Stoce Wind. beautifully engraved Solid 
Gold Laid case, American movement, fac’ 
, guaranteed five years; also a Solid Gol 
7 Laid Ring, set with a Congo wig 
Gem, sparkling like a $50 Span? 





vel; 


ly send you 
TON WATCH CO.Dept. 548. Chicane 
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WAITING FOR FATHER. 


J. H. Hale on sitiiailbitainas. 

A good way to increase your price is 
the attractive packages for fruit. You 
know all manufacturers of fine silk goods 
put their best skill in the work. The 
goods are inspected and carefully sorted. 
If any defective pieces are found they 
are never sneaked in with the good 
pieces. Just the perfect pieces are sold. 
They are next properly put up and prop- 
erly labeled. It is a new package, Yon 
never find silk put up hit or miss, any 
old way. It is then shipped to the com- 
mission house or direct to retail sellers. 
If any defective goods are then found, 
the manufacturer doesn’t growl. He 
takes what is offered him for his defec- 
tive goods and says nothing. He has a 
standard price for his perfect goods, and 
takes what is offered for his seconds. 
Take the average fruit grower, and he is 
continually sneaking in his seconds. You 
are shiftless; you let anything and ever’- 
thing, according to our conscience, and 
according to your craft, slip into your 
No. 1 goods. 

Farmers born on a farm marry, and 
raise families, and die, and their sons 
take up the old place and live and die 
there. They would fail as bankers, and 
would fail as doctors, and would fail at 
mining or would fail at anything, but the 
good old farm will take care of them. 
We can get a living there and so we 
stay. But thank the Lord, the demand 
for finer fruit, and the outside production 
of finer fruit, and the various fungous 


diseases that appear in the orchards 
every year, drive the careless man out. 
of the rut. This is going to drive the 








BIG PHONOGRAPH OFFER 


The original Thomas A. Edison Phonograph. 
Unequalled as an entertainer and fun maker. 
Immensely enjoyed by old and young. Plays 
%, waltzes, rag-time, sacred Pe — mu- 
sic, operas—everything. ylow. 
I SHIP ON APPROVAL 
All the latest Edison records, 85c 
each. ite today for my Big 















E OLINE, 
7 Dearborn S8t., Chicago. 


f) TMADE $1238 


Selling This 7-Piece Kitchen Set” 
From sworn statement of H. S. CUNNINGHAM, 

















selling from 50 to 5 

Hi sets per week. You 
i] can do it. Send your 
| address today and let 


ence unnecessary. We 
ti] show you how to make 
Ee to ues day. OUT- 
‘| EE to workers, 
Sanmas MFG. CO. 
| 458 Home Bidg. 
Dayton, Ohio 
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START FACTORIES 
WE SECURE AND PROMOTE PATENTS 
{ Send Model or Sketch for FREE Patentability Report 


SUES & CO., Patent Attorneys 
3 503 7th St., Washington, D.C, Est. 1889 


SANITARY COFFEE MAKER 


# Fits any coffee pot and makes 10 
2 cups pure coffee at a time; needs no 
¥ settler; saves twice its cost in two 
weeks. Agents write for terms; 
sample lic. Sells at every house, 


DR. LYONS, 120 Day St., Pekin, Jil. 


WAGON SENSE 


Don't break yourback an? kill your 
horses with e high wheel wagon. 
For comturt's sake get an 


Electric Handy Wagon. 


It willeave you trimeaod money. A 

set of Electric Stee! Wheels will 
make yo our old wagon new at small 
cost. Write for catalogue. Itis — 




























unbusinesslike man off the face of the 
earth. To you, young men, who have 
faith in the old soil, there is no greater 
or grander business proposition than the 
farm offers you to-day. 

I was born on a New England farm 
and I have always got my living from 
one. I have educated two boys. They 
have been educated at Cornell univer- 
sity, and they have returned to the farm 
to make their mark in life. My boys 


are back on the farm first, because they | 


see more pleasure and more enjoyment 
and more real freedom and comfort 
there, working among the trees, the 
plants and the vines, than’ they would 
find anywhere else. And then there is 
more money in it. They would not look 
to the $1,500 salary of some of these pro- 
fessors. The boys have learned good 
business methods and are now working 
for the money that is in the business, 





A vital point in iecialene is caring for 
the manure pile, says Professor E. B. 
Voorhees, in ‘‘Country Gentleman.” One 
of the most valuable assets of the Amer- 
ican farmer is the manure pile. Be- 
cause this asset has not been utilized to 
the best advantage is one reason why 
the farmers, together with all intelligent 
citizens who are naturally interested in 
the future progress of farming in Amer- 
ica, are awakening to the fact that un- 
less prompt measures are taken for im- 
provement in this and other directions 
our supremacy as a agricultural country 
will be wrested from us. There are two 
reasons why this is so: First, because 
the manure pile represents part of the 
fertility that has been removed in crops; 
and second, because the cropping with- 
out manure has resulted in the rapid 
using up of the humus, causing the 
soils to become less productive. The 
quantity of manure made will depend 
upon the kind of arming, whether it 
is grain farming, in which whole grains 
are sold and only the straw retained, 
or whether it is stock farming and the 
products fed to the animals. In the 
first case, the manures made are only 
sufficient to return to the soil a small 
part of the constituents removed and of 
the organic matter destroyed in 
the growing of the crop; in the second 
case, the quantities made may be suffi- 
cient to more than return the constitu- 
ents retained in thec rops, and to re- 
place the humus destroyed in _ their 
growth, provided all of the fertility ele- 
ments are saved in the manure and the 
manure carefully handled. 

As a matter of fact, the actual re- 
turns to the soil in fertility elements and 
in humus-forming materials is very 
much less than is necessary to retain 
the original fertility of the soil, and 
hence there is a continued depletion of 
the soil constituents. This is especially 
noticeable in the northwest, where the 
average yields of grain are constantly 
falling. This is due to two primary 
causes, aside from the actual amounts 
that may be removed in crops; the first 
is due to the fact that a large propor- 
tion of the very best forms of the con- 
stituents contained in the manures 
when made are lost, because the liquid 
portion is not retained; and second, be- 
cause the manures are not so handled 
as to prevent rapid fermentation and 
the escape of the most valuable con- 
stituent, ammonia, into the air, as well 


| as the destruction of large amounts of 


organic matter. 


oO 
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Barrels used in the sale of apples, 
pears or quinces must in the future be 
either of a standard size or musc be 
marked “Short Barrel,” to conform to 
the provisions of the law. R. A. Pear- 
son, commissioner of agriculture, has is- 
sued this bulletin on the subject: 

Head diameter, 171-8 inches. 

Length of stave, 281-2 inches. 

Bulge not less than 64 inches, outside 
measurement, 

But if the barrel be made _ straight 
these dimensions must be altered as may 
be necessary to still provide the same 
capacity. 

Every person violating any of the pro- 
visions of the agricultural law shall for- 
feit to the people of the state of New 
York the sum of not less than $50 nor 
more than $100 for the first violation and 
not less than $100 nor more than $200 
for the second and each subsequent vio- 
lation. 





Bereaved Wife.—I understand how ex- 
pensive it usually is to provide mourning 
garments for a large family. 

There is a way to do it, however, for 
a very small sum. 

The Simpson-Eddystone Solid Black 
Prints are very inexpensive dress-goods, 
yet they make up into beautiful service- 
able dresses that will meet your needs 
for all occasions. 

They. are an intense black that will 
not fade. You can have at least two of 
these dresses for what one of ordinary 
material would cost you. I should think 
they would be just the thing. 
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=A SURETY BOND 
= WITH EVERY ROLL OF 


NEVER, LEAK 


CONGO Rro00F ING 


Congo is the only ready roofing on 
the market backed by a Surety Bond. 
We can afford to make our guarantee so 
strong because Congo itself is as strong 
as the guarantee. 


Our ambition has been night from 
the start not only to make Congo the 
best all-round practicable and serviceable 
Ready Roofing, but to back it up by a guar- 
antee so sure and complete that it will be 
the aim of every owner of a building to 
use Congo when needing roofing. 


This bond covers a period of 10 
years and gives to the user of 3-ply 
Congo the most reliable guarantee. It 
is issued by the National Surety Com- 
pany of New York, one of the largest 
and most substantial companies in the 
country. 


Congo doesn’t cost much. It is ex- 
tremely waterproof and always stays so, 
and it's very easytolay. The new galva- 
nized caps (a new feature with Congo) 
do not rust and cause leaks like tin caps 
or nails, 

Write for a Sample to-day and further 
information. 


SPECIAL NOTICE—If any Congo 
rolls that you purchase do not contaia 
Guarantee Bonds, write us at once, telling 
us where and from whom they were pur- 
chased, and we will at once mail you the 





missing bonds. 


United Roofing €& Manufacturing Co. 
Successor to BUCHANAN-FOSTER CO. 
503 West End Trust Building, Philadelphia 


Chicago and San Francisco 








HOW TO INVEST 


$6. 00 MONTHLY 


IN LOUISIANA-FLORIDA ORCHARD CROP-BONDS 


and secure safe investment in 


rofitable 


business under honest management where your 
money will earn many times ordinary interest 


Write for 3 free books. 


Third and final operation 


AMERICAN NUT & FRUIT CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


(INCORPORATED 1902) 


| | NO INVESTMENT AS SAFE, F SAFE, PROFIT. ABLE AND LASTING 





H. E. VAN DEMAN, Pres’t. 


Si 





The Crops. 
In the following table the indicated 
yield of 1908 is contrasted with actual 
yield in 1907: 








1908. 1907. 
Winter wheat ......... 425,940,000 409,442,000 
Spring wheat .......... 240,856,000 224,645,000 
Total wheat ...cccccee > 008 796, 000 634,087,000 
Vo eee ceceseed 2, 2,592,320,000 
DD cticccaphaowsuadased ‘ 754,443,000 
EG Gs ccasacteadoacoenwe 31,566,000 
pt ee admin 169, 434, "000 153,597,000 
POCALOGR . cicscee esocene . 283,662,000 297,942,000 
PRMEROO .ncéiancsccecss 24,003,000 24,713,000 
Buckwheat 14,991,000 14,290,000 
Hay (tons) 67,743,000 63,677,000 





The crop of wheat is likely to be 32,- 
700,000 bushels larger than last year; the 
crop of corn, 3,270,000 bushels larger; the 
crop of oats, 71,350,000 bushels larger; the 
crop of barley, 16,000,000 bushels larger, 
the crop of buckwheat 700,000 bushels 
larger, and the crop of hay 4,000,000 tons 
larger. Slight decreases are probable in 
the crops of rye, potatoes and flaxseed. 
Upon the whole, the year is likely to be 
one of the very best the American farm- 
ers have ever known. 





The Raspberry Crop in Yates County.— 
Dundee is headquarters for black rasp- 
berries. The crop this year has been one 
of the largest and most profitable. One 
thousand six hundred acres are devoted 
to black cap raspberries in Yates coun- 
ty. Black raspberries under good culti- 
vation will yield from $200 to $300 per 
acre.—J. G. B. 





Better a thousand-fold abuse of Free 
Speech than the denial of Free Speech; 
the abuse dies in a day, but the denial 








slays the life of the people and entombs 
the hope of the race.—Charles Bradlaugh. 





THIS KNIFE FREE 


It has 244 inch blade. Send us the name of 5 boys 
= and we will send Pande this knife and pd our 


- a clckesee for your trouble. 
Se See 


close 10¢ to 
PERU SUPPLY 0 CO. Dept. 172 Chicago. 
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Mary’s Little Hen. 


Mary had a little hen 
Upon her little farm; 

Against the wolf before the door 
It proved to be a charm. 





Each day it laid a little egg, 
Which Mary sold at town, 

And thus she bought her groceries 
And now and then a gown. 


The years passed by and Marvy paid 
The little mortgage that was due 

And sent her girl to boarding school, 
Her boy to college, too. 


She has a nest-egg in the bank, 
And even keeps a cook, 

And everything about her has 
A thrifty, well-kept look. 


Says she to those who daily fail 
With needle, brush and pen: 
“If you would do as well as I 
Just keen a little hen.” : 
—‘‘Maratime Farmer.’ 


Oo 
‘0. 


Timely Reminders. 


The poultry exhibit has become the 
leading feature of many a county fair. 

The breeder who sells a poor fowl to a 
man who doesn’t know a good fowl, may 
depend upon it that his sins will find him 
out. 





A thoroughbred lover of good poultry 
in charge of the plant has helped many 
an ordinary flock to yield extraordinary 
dividends. 

Trying to make a thousand fowls 
thrive on a lot large enough for only 
500 has been the ruination of many a 
poultry business. 

A pint of crude carbolic acid mixed 
with a gallon of kerosene makes an ex- 
cellent spray for poultry houses, and it 
is the cheapest. 

If your hens are laying strong, as they 
should be, keep up the daily supply of 
green food and see that they have plenty 
of crushed shells, gravel and sand. 

The farm flock should yield better re- 
sults than the house-lot fiock; the hens 
have a larger range and a great va- 
riety of choice feed free for the picking. 

Fowls, like humans, appreciate va- 
riety. This is why the housewife who 
feeds her flock plenty of green stuff, 
scraps from the table, etc., gets the most 
eggs. 

The farmer who sends his eggs to mar- 
ket with soil or other filth adhering to 
them is doing his best to prejudice city 
people against “country eggs” and re- 
ducing the average price by at least 2 
cents a dozen. 

Keep fine grit and charcoal where the 
chicks can have access to it at all times. 
They must have the grit and while they 
can get along, without the charcoal, they 
will do a great deal better if they have 
it. It aids digestion and promotes health. 

Keep the laying hens busy in scratch- 
ing a good part of the day, and they will 
eat more and lay more. Feed them 
plenty of ground green bone, pulverized 
shells, grit and green things. All of 
these, including scraps of meat, contain 
the elements needed by the laying hens. 

When fowls are made bloody by fight- 
ing, the sores or cuts should be washed 
with whiskey, and afterwards annointed 
with a little vaseline. It is also well to 
beat up a raw egg and add 10 or 12 
drops of whiskey for each bird. There 
is danger of canker setting in from 
neglected cuts by fighting. 

A very successful breeder of Rhode 
Island Reds says: ‘My experience with 
them dates back to my boyhood days. 
Practically grew up with ‘the breed.” 
Isn’t this the history of nearly every 
man who has made his mark in the 
world of poultry breeding: “I grew up 
with the breed.” 

Few in number and far between are 
the successful poultry plants that were 
started on the ready-made factory plan. 
Most all of the plants that have devel- 
oped large vroportions and are paying 
their owners big dividends were started 
on the Topsy plan—they “just growed.” 
—Rural Life. 


Quick Fattening. 

The theory on which crate fattening is 
encouraged is that a hen will digest more 
food than she will eat. Shredded wheat 
will put the fat on at as low a cost as 
four and one-half cents per pound. The 
sections of our crates are two feet wide, 
two feet high, twenty-seven inches long, 
three sections to a crate; five birds to a 
section. These have to be very careful- 
ly fed so that the appetite will not be 
hurt. 

Careful attention has to be given not 
only to what they are fed, but when and 
how often the feed is offered to them. 
Equal quantities of corn meal, ground 
oats and shredded wheat mixed with 
skim-milk consistency of good porridge 
in front of them for a few minutes, every 
twelve hours for two days. Next even- 
ing let them eat their fill. Next day feed 
in the morning not enough to _ satisfy 
them. At night, all they will eat. Do 
this for a week, all they want. At the 
end of the second week give a noon feed 
of just a little. The third week give all 
they want at noon. Next week add a 
little tallow, perhaps half a pint of tal- 
low to fifteen birds. Give a little grit 
from time to time. If growing broilers 
give them a large percentage of bran six 
weeks, then make the bulk of the feed 
corn meal for four weeks. Milk and 
buckwheat, or milk and oats tend to 
whiten skin. If anything is not content- 
ed, it won’t put on flesh. 

You can’t fatten a bird at temperature 
above sixty-five degrees.—Prof. L. B. 
Graham, Connecticut Experiment Sta- 
tion, 





Early Moulting. 

What has been styled the starvation | 
process of inducing early moulting seems| 
to have proved efficacious for those who| 
have given it a trial. It consists in con-| 
fining the hens to a small space in Au-| 
gust and September and cutting down 
their rations to about one-half or one- 
fourth the usual amount, says “American 
Cultivator.” 

As they lose flesh and the fat is ab- 
sorbed into the system, the feathers 
shrink from the lack of oil and grow 
loose. In two weeks they will begin to 
shed them, then increase the food grad- 
ually for a few days until they have 
full rations again. Give plenty of corn 
or wheat, with a little buckwheat or sun- 
flower seeds, with beef scraps, green food | 
and grit to eat as they please. These 
nitrogenous foods stimulate feather pro-' 
duction, and also egg production, and in 
two months they should be in full plum- 
age and ready to begin laying and keep 
on during the winter while high prices 
prevail. This treatment should be given 
only to fowl over a year old and early 
hetched spring chickens. Those hatched 
in May or later need good feed all the 
time to induce them to begin laying well 
when they are six months old. 


0. 
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Use of weak stock in the breeding yard 
invites disease in the offspring. 

Crowding at night does little harm in 
cool weather and is a positive advan- 
tage in very cold weather, but over- 
crowding by day is always to be avoided. 

Remove drooping or ailing fowls as 
soon as noticed. They may have some 
contageous disease. Overfeeding invites 
disease. Fresh air and exercise prevent 
it. 

Three items: commonly neglected are 
sharp grit, enough green food and plenty 
of meat food. After a few years a poul- 
try yard becomes bare of good grit ma- 
terial as well as of green food and the 
fowls need more attention in these par- 
ticulars than at first. The meat part of 
the ration is doled out by some people as 
if it were a kind of medicine instead of 
food. The best way is to keep meat 
scraps on hand all the time in a meat 
hopper, allowing the birds to eat all they 
eare for. It is a rather expensive part 
of the food but returns more growth and 
eggs for the money expended than any 
other one item. It is hopeless to try to 
get much of an egg record, especially in 
fall and winter, without feeding plenty 
of meat and milk. 





oO. 


Winston Churchill praised the New 
Hampshire farmer. ‘Ours,” he said, “is 
a state fitted above all others, for a sum- 
mer resort. 

“T once boarded at a fine big farm, but 
the fare was wretched—canned veget- 
ables, condensed milk, and so on. 

““By jove,’ I said, one morning at 
breakfast, as I pushed my egg cup from 
me, ‘these eggs are really not as fresh 
as those I get in New York.’ 

“My farmer host snorted. 

“*That’s rank prejudice on your part, 
Mr. Churchill,’ he said. ‘It’s.from New 
York that all our eggs come,’ ” 


O. 
0. 


The busy, happy little hen, 

In open field or picket pen, 

Goes swinging at her daily toil 

To scratch a living from the soll. 

She’s through the orchard and up the hill, 
For seeds and bugs her crop to fill; 

And when her daily round is made, 

A nice fresh egg she’s always !taid. 











—Newton Clarke. 


Mrs. Goldvein of Cripple Creek, having 
unexpectedly come into a fortune through 
a lucky strike, set up a country home 
near Denver, where she lived in style. 
One day while she was showing some of 
her old-time friends about the place they 
came to the poultry yard. 

“What beautiful chickens!” the visitors 
exclaimed. 

“All prize fowl,” haughtily explained 
the hostess, 

“Do they lay every day?” was the next 
question, 

“Oh, they could, of course,’ was the re- 
ply, “but in our position it is not neces- 
sary for them to do so.”—‘Lippincott’s.” 





Rice a Good Poultry Food.—Feeding 
experiments at the Massachusetts station 
included rice, a feed which has very little 
fibre, compared with wheat or oats. It 
resulted in a larger production of eggs, 
but was not advised for feeding purposes 
on account of the cost. However, it is 
often possible to buy slightly damaged 
rice at less even than the cost of corn 
and wheat, and in such cases it is a de- 
sirable food for variety for either the lay- 
ing hens or the young stock. 





Whole Corn Will Answer.—After com- 
paring the merits of whole corn or 
cracked corn for laying hens the Maine 
Experiment station concludes there is 
nothing in the results to suggest that it 
is necessary or advisable to crack the 
corn for the hens kept for laying eggs. 





Judge—“‘Now, Rastus, you tell the jury 
the whole truth about those chickens.” 
Rastus, (the prisoner)—“‘Yo’ honor, I’d 
rather hab de jury render its verdict 





A Quarter-Century 
of Unparalleled Success 


* Page Fence is the Pioneer—the 
oldest woven wire fence on the 
“five years of test prove the supremacy 
ire Fence in tensile strength, elastic- 













market, 

of Page Woven 
ity, durability an: 000 farmers, 
stockmen, dairymen and poultrymen use and praise it. 
The Government uses Page Fence as the highest stand- 
ard of quality. The first Page Fence sold is still in 
service—never has needed repairs. 
we are selling today is vastly better. It is a genuine 
High-Carbon, Basic Open-Hearth, Steel Wire Fence. 
Money cannot buy better. Send for a free copy of the 
“Jubilee Edition” of the Page Catalog, 


Page Woven Wire Fence Co., Box Ab. Adrian, Mich, 
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return mail and you will receive e American 
Fancier on the Ist and lith of each month for siz 
months, 
American Fancier, Dept. A-5,30 Church St, 


New York City. 


TOOLS FOR GAPONIZING FOWLS 


FOR SALE, with full instructions for 
their use. Address, 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N. Y, 
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A Factory 


Given Away 


‘FREE 


‘= IF YOU BUY CLOTH FROM 


‘<= 


US ACCORDING TO 
OUR SIMPLE EASY PLAN 


We make you this exceptional offer because we want to start 
you in the Canvas Glove Business, show you how to develop it 
into a hale, hearty business, sell its goods and bring its profit to 
you;and last, but not least, make one dollar grow rapidly into two. 


Never hefore in history of busi- 
ness has help like this been 
offered to ambitious men. 


Here is brought to your home and 
placed in your wag 4 nds the accu- 
mulated wisdom, the priceless expe- 
rience and proven plans of the,glove 
business, Here is spread before you 
the vivid drawings and information, 
the actual working details needed in 
the glove business. 

We are making you this offer, we 
want you to start a factory,to be- 
come prosperous. We want to show 


capital (from 850 to 8200) 
oo bility of making thousands of 
) 


ars. 

We do all this for you, start your 
factory, simply with the understand- 
ing that you buy supplies and goods 
from us so long as our prices are 
as low or lower than you can get 
elsewhere. 

This is not a speculation in any 
sense of the word. It is a sound, per- 
manent and highly profitable busi- 
ness. The money to be invested is 





ness and 





at a moment’s notice, 





This valuable book con- 
tains a great deal of 
information about the 
secrets of the glove busi- 


with a capital of from 
$50 to $200 can make 
money, right from tne 
start. Send for it right 
now, today. 


We will help you to success, 
help you In every little de- 
tall; help you to succeed. 


Don’t miss this opportunity even 
if you have to borrow the money 
to start with; in three months’ time 
you should pay it back and have 
money of your own to do business on. 
You can start a factory in any spare 
room at home or small store room 
and enlarge it as the business re- 
quires, 

Under our new plan we offer to 
give you free the necessary tools, 
such as dies, cutting table, maple 
cutting block, turning machine, 
cloth rack, raw-hide maul, knife, 
patterns and uipments. Surely 
no such liberal offer was ever made. 
We do this because we want to prove 
to you that those in the Glove Busti- 
ness are successful and build up a 
large business. Those who have had 
the nerve to start and have thrown 
their brains and ene into the 
work got along well and have fac- 
tories in two or three years. 

Everybody uses canvas gloves and 
mittens—the farmer, the mechanic, 
doctor, lawyer and the merchant 
all sections of the country. 


Better write us today. 





how any one 








WE WILL SEND FULL INFORMATION 


about the business and how we will furnish the free tools and assist you to successfully 
Start a factory. If you would like this information it will cost you only one cent (a 


postal card) to get it. 


This is simply an opportunity to go into the manufacturing 


business, which, with a‘reasonable amount of work and attention to business, should yield 
thousands of dollars a year in clean cash profits. We feel confident of your success or 


we would not furnish you tools 


free to work with. 


We want to start a few of these factories, watch their interests, and give them our 


valuable assistance. 


We hope to make our profit from the cloth we sell, and if our prices 


are not as low or lower than others, we do not even ask you to buy from us. By this 


arrangement we'll get a small profit anda 


few people will get a start in a manufacturing 


business that in time should be a huge manufacturing plant employing many people. 

The two brothers of The McCreery Manufacturing Company started only a few years 
ago absolutely broke, actually borrowed $100.00 to start with. At first only had two girls 
working and have risen to be worth thousands of dollars, do an enormous business, own 
their own large factory and have valuable interests in others, all in a remarkably short 


time. 


If a factory will do this for us, it will do the same for you. Don’t miss this offer. 


First come, first served. Write today fot free book und full information about our free offer. 
Write us today, start now, do not let the golden opportunity slip by. 


TRE McCREERY MANUFACTURING CO., 812 Dorr St., Toledo, 0. 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER AND 


HOME COMPANION 























_ This photograph looks as though the house was submerged with trees, but such is not the case. It is 
a side view of the home of the editor of Green’s Fruit Grower, which embraces nearly five acres of land. 
I'he view is over a bed of flowers in which trees are growing. The front view shows the unobstructed 


view of a large portion of the house. 








Preserving Eggs. 

Preserved eggs may be substituted for 
fresh ones in many cases with profit. 
They may be scrambled and used in 
omelets; also for baking various cakes 
which do not require beaten’ whites. 
As a rule they are the equivalent of 
fresh eggs in any food where the yolk 
is broken; but only when specially pre- 
served and when kept not too long are 
they suitable to serve fried. 

The preserving material seals up the 
pores in the shell and thus prevents the 
entrance of bacteria and air, as well as 
evaporation and consequent’ shrinkage 
of the egg contents. The old method 
of greasing the shell to make eggs keep 
better depended on this _ fact. Such 
eggs cannot be boiled because the im- 
pervious shells do not permit the escape 
of the enclosed air, which expands when 
heated and bursts open the egg. By 
serving the commoner purposes the pre- 
served egg economizes the fresh egg for 
which there is an ever-increasing de- 
mand for use as raw food in the treat- 
ment of certain diseases. The high 
prices for fresh eggs prevailing in the 
southwest during the fall and winter 
months make this an especially profit- 
able locality for preserving eggs for fam- 
ily use. 

When eggs are to be kept for a short 
time only, one of the usual methods of 
packing is sufficient. For this purpose 
they are imbedded in some fine mate- 
rial such as dry bran, oats, sawdust, or 
salt. Care must be taken that the pack- 
ing material is perfectly dry and free 
from must. There is always danger of 
losing the eggs by the growth of mould 
on the inside of the shell, as the writer 
has frequently observed. A better way 
is said to be the use of egg shelves. 
These are arranged in a cool dry place 
and are provided with holes so that the 
eggs may be stood on end. Handled in 
this way, eggs are said to keep better 
than when packed.| Preserving in some 
chemical solution is, however, a much 
safer method for general use. 





AFRAID TO EAT 
Girl Starving on I1l-Selected Food. 


“Several years ago I was actually 
starving,’ writes a Me. girl, “yet dared 
hot eat for fear of the consequences. 

“IT had suffered from indigestion from 
overwork, irregular meals and improper 
food, until at last my stomach became 
so weak I could eat scarcely any food 
without great distress. 

“Many kinds of food were tried, all 
with the same discouraging effects. I 
steadily lost health and strength until I 
was but a wreck of my former self. 

“Having heard of Grape-Nuts and its 
great merits, I purchased a _ package, 
but with litle hope that it would help 
me—I was so discouraged. 

‘T found it not only appetizing but 
that I could eat it as I liked and that 
it satisfied the craving for food without 
causing distress, and if I may use the 
expression, ‘it filled the bill.’ 

“For months Grape-Nuts was my prin- 
cipal article of diet. I felt from the very 
first that I had found the right way to 
health and happiness, and my anticipa- 
tions were fully realized. 

“With its continued use I regained my 
usual health and strength. To-day I 
am well and can eat anything I like, yet 
Grape-Nuts food forms a part of my bill 
of fare.” “‘There’s a Reason.” | 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read ‘The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. , 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
One appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 





Before recommending any formulas 
to the public the writer has given sev- 
eral of them a critical study to deter-| 
mine exactly what can be expected un-| 
der our conditions. The various lots| 
of eggs were preserved in June when} 
they could be purchased at about thirty 
cents a dozen, and were used in Novem- 
ber when fresh eggs were selling at 
seventy cents. Thus they were carried 
through the excessive heat of June and 
July and found to be usable in the fall. 

There are two. solutions commonly 
used for preserving eggs, each of which 
has its advantages &nd disadvantages. 

LIMEWATER METHOD. 

The commonest and _ oldest 
vative is limewater. A few lumps 
of quicklime are slacked in a large | 
vessel of water, and after the excess of| 
lime has settled out the clear liquid is} 
poured over perfectly fresh eggs in a 
clean jar. A very small amount of the 
slaked lime may then be added to re- 
place the lime which will be separated 
out by the action of the air. After a 
few days a thick crust will form on the 
surface, which should not be disturbed, 
for it prevents evaporation and excludes 
the air. Some add salt to the lime- 
water and claim it improves the quality 
of the eggs. Limewater preserved eggs 
will keep well and are serviceable for all 
purposes excepting to fry, the yolks not 
holding up well and the eggs being apt 
to become mussy. There is a_ great 
tendency for the white to become watery, 
but this does not render the egg un- 
wholesome. They are just as service- 
able for baking and for other purposes 
as fresh eggs, excepting that the whites 
cannot be beaten. The great advan- 
tage of this method is the ease with 
which lime may be obtained, as it is 
readily accessible in the most remote 
places. 

WATER GLASS METHOD. 

The other common preservative is 
water glass. This is diluted with from! 
ten to twenty parts of water, but even 
greater dilutions will serve when the| 
eggs are to be kept for a short time only. 
We have observed that the_ stronger 
the water glass solution the less apt the 
yolks are to break when fried. Water 
glass gives better results than lime- 
water, but is difficult to obtain and 
quite expensive away from commercial 
centers. It should be given the prefer- 
ence wherever available, although very 
fair results can be obtained with lime- 
water. One lot preserved in 5 per cent. 
water glass solution was still in very 
good condition the following March. 

It is absolutely essential that eggs for 
preserving be perfectly fresh. They | 
should be preserved within twenty-four 
to thirty-six hours after being laid. It is 
not safe to preserve eggs whose history 
is not known, such as those obtained} 
frem dealers. By following one of these 
formulas a fall and winter supply of 
cheap eggs may be had which is fully as 
serviceable for most purposes as high 
priced fresh eggs, and which will not 
have that peculiar stale taste so char- 
acteristic of shipped cold-storage eggs.— 
A. E. Vinson. 
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Mrs. Caroline Ferguson, living near 
Margaretta Furnace, had for some time 
been missing young chickens. Near the 
house is a pond and Mrs. Ferguson de- 
clares that she saw a frog leap from the 
water, catch a chick which had strayed 
near, and leap back again with it. 

The pond has since been drained and 
every frog, a dozen or more; slain. Now 
no more chicks are missed.—Philadelphia 
“Record.”’ 





If you have failed as a poultry raiser, 
write and tell us how you did it. 



























UNTIL Amatite was put on the 
market a few years ago, prac- 

tically everybody who used ready 
roofings had to paint them regu- 
larly. Some of the roofings re- 
quired a coat every year; others 
every two or three years. 

In all cases a good deal of ex- 
pense and trouble was involved. 

The popularity of Amatite is 
largely owing to the fact that its 
use does away with all such trouble 
and expense. This is due to its 
real mineral surface which is far 
more durable than any paint made. 
It is not affected by weather and 
will last indefinitely. 


NEEDS NO PAINTING 


All that is necessary after lay- 
ing an Amatite roof is to leave it 
alone. Leaks and dissatisfaction 
are left behind. 

Every practical man will doubly 
appreciate the “no-paint” idea 
when we add to that statement the 
fact that Amatite is lower in price 
than most of the “paint-me-every- 
two-years-or-leak ” roofings. 

In addition, Amatite with its 
smooth lap edge, is easy to lay, 
and the necessary nails and liquid 
cement for laps are supplied free, 
packed conveniently in each roll. 

Can any reasonable man ask 
more! 





A Sample Free. 


Write to-day 





Illustrations at top, from left to right, show: Chas. Johnson’s Resi- 
dence, Atlantic City; East Machias Lumber Co., East Machias, Me.; 
A. J. Priebe’s Barn, Petoskey, Mich. All covered with Amatite. 
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per 1000, $11.00 per 500, $2.50 per 100. 
8-1b. Splint Baskets, $5.00 per 1000. 





out notice. 
is a general rush for baskets. 
at any price. 


durability. 
uneven the ground may be. 


in stock. 


FRUIT GROWERS’ SUPPLY DEPT. 


FRUIT BASKETS 


SPLINT BASKETS a than the Climax 


are generally used for 
Plums, Cherries, Grapes, and other small fruits in 
nearby or home market, where covers are not 
They are used almost exclusively in 
Western New York in preference to any other. 


Price of 8-Ib. Splint Baskets, without covers, $20.00 
Covers for 


THE NIAGARA FRUIT LADDER. 


A ladder made from the best selected white basswood, with 
tie rods at every other step. A model for strength, lightness and 
It always stands and never rocks, no matter how 


Price, 25cents per foot—6 ft., 8 ft., and 10 ft. always carried 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO. 


ROCHESTER, N.Y: 





$12 to $30 when you purchase a stove or range. It 
explains how the best and finest stoves and ranges 








Price of 5-Ib. Splint Baskets, no covers, $8.50 per 1000, $5.00 per 500, $2.00 per 100. 


STANDARD PEACH BASKETS. 


Western New York standard “one-third” peach basket made of the 
best material and wire sewed. Best for home market or for shipping. 

Price, $25.00 per 1000, $13.00 per 500, $3.00 per 100, $1.75 per 50. 

Special Prices on large lots of all kinds of fruit baskets quoted on 
application. Notice—All prices for baskets are subject to change with- 
Order early and get the lowest prices. When the season comes on there 
If you delay ordering, you may not get them in time 
















STOVE and RANGE ; 
BOOK™ Stages Free 2 
This book will save you from , £2 






# inthe world are made, and tells you how to “know 
” HOOSIER STOVES and RANGES® 
FROM FACTORY TO USER (¢ 


Are heavily made of highest grade 
selected material, beautifully finished, 


by a million dollars. ° 


savers and easy 


bakers. A child can operat 
them. &e"Sold on 30 days free trial. No Freight 


to pay. 


(= Write for Free Stove Book 


AND OUR SPECIAL FREE TRIAL OFFER 
HOOSIER STOVE FACTORY, 213 State St., Marion, Indiana 
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Grape pickers in E. Payne’s vineyard in Western New York. He is a subscriber to Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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SPRAYING SMALL FRUITS. 
The bordeaux is not only best for the 
orchard, but we have also found it the 
most effective spray to use on currants 
and gooseberries in the garden, where 
we use it in connection with Paris green, 
killing the currant and gooseberry slugs 
and keeping the foliage in perfect condi- 
tion, which is very essential to the full 
development of the plants. We also 
use it on the strawberry and grape vines. 
It is without question, the best, the 
cheapest and the most effective to use 
on both trees and plants in bud or foli- 
age. For trees in dormant condition, 
where scale is present, I would recom- 
mend to use what is called the sulphur 
wash, which is made by using 20 pounds 
of lime to 15 pounds of sulphur and 50 
gallons of water.—John Nordine. 





YIELD OF BLACK CAPS. 

In reply to the question, “What do you 
consider a fair average yield per acre 
of blackcaps?” I have figures from fif- 
ty-eight growers, says F. W. Card. Com- 
puting the average from all! these replies, 
as accurately as possible, I have for the 
answer 2,493 quarts, or nearly seventy- 
eight bushels per acre. The majority 
gave the number of qparts or bushels 
which they considered an average; 
others placed their answer in the form 
of ‘from seventy-five to 100 bushels,” 
and two gave what they considered hign 
cr maximum yields, making it a little 
more difficult to get the exact average. 
The lowest estimate given as an average 
yield was 576 quarts; the highest, 9,600 
quarts. I judge that neither of these 
two are extensive commercial growers. 
The latter estimate is very interesting as 
showing what can be done with the best 
culture, for it comes from a very intelli- 
gent fruit grower, mainly interested in 


other lines, and whc evidently bases 
these figures on the yield in his own 


home garden, 


It is one thing to grow good fruit 
and quite another to dispose of it. It 
is a wise plan to be connected with 
some organization of commerclal grow- 
ers and get all the information you can. 
If a number of small growers organize 
and place their orchards in the hands of 
one of their number, it will greatly 
minimize competition of one grower with 
another, and buyers will deal more free- 
ly if the trade is made by one who will 
have to act as arbiter between’ the 
grower and the seller at gathering time. 
Probably this last method will come more 
and more into use as the benefits of or- 
ganization become more evident. 

If there are no evaporators in the 
neighborhood, the growers should unite, 
put up a building and engage some one 
to take the matter in charge. Success 
depends on selecting an honest and com- 
petent man. We have to make a wise 
selection of our assistants and then see 
that our directions are carried out.— 
Henry M. Dunlap. 





In the fall of 1891 a fruit growing ac- 
quaintance ordered of an agent a quan- 
tity of blackberry bushes, and planted 
them in fine shape toward the close of 
October, when they arrived. He had 
moved about twenty miles from another 
fruit farm, and in the spring after, set 
about transferring 10,000 plants from the 
old place to the new. The rainy weather 
delayed him so that the fall set plants 
had grown nearly a foot before he fin- 
ished planting, and the late setting did 








not half grow, and the hurry of mid- 
summer coming on, ‘cultivation was 
neglected and the plantation was more 
weeds than berries, and is yet. In my 
early experience in fruit growing I went 
on the principle that many beginners go 
on, and that was to try and do every- 
thing myself. I would attempt a job of 
planting that I ought to have three or 
four hands at work at, and work at it 
until I got through. 


How to Make Dwarf Trees. 

Chas. A. Green—I thank you for your 
very interesting letter of September 5th. 
Your suggestion that any apple tree can 
be made dwarf by annual cutting back is 
the first suggestion of the kind I have 
had from any authority on the subject, 
although I have been experimenting 
along this line for two years much to the 
surprise and disapproval of some of my 
neighbors and some of them old fruit 
growers. 

I set quite a number of standard trees 
as close ‘as 10 feet with the idea of keep- 
ing them cut back. I would thank you 
very much for further information on the 
subject as to the best time of the year to 
do this. I have been doing considerable 
cutting back in the summer through July 
and August. The ornamental plants and 
trees I design to set out in the back yard 
as per chart I am enclosing. I would be 
pleased to have you indicate on this chart 
your suggestions as to location of shrub- 
bery to give the best effect.—C. W. B., 
N; Y. 

Reply: There are few who realize the 
marvelous results which can be secured 
in dwarfing trees by an annual cutting 
back of the new growth. The best illus- 
tration I can use is that of the Osage 








Orange hedge plant or tree. If these 
trees planted in hedge rows are sheared 
off at intervals during the summer the 
trees forming the hedge may not grow 
higher than 4 to 5 feet for a period of| 
twenty years. But if I leave one of these 
trees in the hedge row uncut it will grow} 
to the size of a large apple tree. I have | 
witnessed this experiment and know 
whereof I speak. I claim that it is pos- 
sible to keep an apple tree not over 8 | 
feet in height by frequent cutting back | 
of the branches, a portion of the aac 
ing to be done while in leaf if necessary, | 
but I should prefer to prune when not in} 
leaf. 

This method of dwarfing trees has a 





relation to the system of dwarfing prac- 
ticed in Japan, where forest trees are} 
grown in tubs and are never allowed to | 
grow higher than 3 or 4 feet. This Jap-| 
an method of dwarfing as I understand! 
it, is caused by contracting the root) 
growth, and by lack of fertilizing as well 
as by pruning. 

How far pruning such as I have men- 
tioned, as a method for dwarfing trees, 
may be practiced with profit I cannot 
say, but such pruning would tend to 
early fruiting. The heads of the trees 
would become dense and too much 
crowded unless the inner branches were 
thinned out. 

As regards my indicating where each 
shrub should be placed I will say that it 
would be a difficult task for me to accom- 
plish at this distance from your place. 
It would not be an easy task even if a 
landscape gardener were present, since 
you probably find it necessary to have 
such a skilled person to direct you in 
planting. The plan you suggest, general- 
ly speaking, seems to be a good one.— 
C. A. Green. 


oO 
‘0 


c. A. Green, editor of Green’s Fruit 
Grower, is always glad to receive from 
the readers of this paper photographs 
of merit, the same to be published in the 
Fruit Grower. 








The Cornell station found that a ton 
of manure with the usual straw bedding 
was worth, when fresh, $2.30. 





The Best Currants. 


July is currant time with us, and the 
gathering of the fruit and testing the 
several kinds is an interesting occupa- 
tion, says Joseph Meehan, in ‘Practical 
Farmer.” Pretty well all kinds come 
under cultivation here and after all trials 
we still persist in clinging to the Cherry 
currant, either it or Versailles, which 
have always proved one and the same 
thing with us. Fay’s Prolific is good; 
it has a longer bunch than the Cherry, 
but it seems the end berries are small- 
er than the end ones of the Cherry are. 
The Red Cross, one of Jacob Moore’s 
seedlings, promises well. The old Red 
Dutch is still found in collections, but 
it does not yield the same weight of ber- 
ries as the Cherry and Fay’s Prolific do. 
With the Cherry for red and White Ver- 
sailles for white, but little more can be 
wished for. In the getting of good 
fruit, everything does not depend on the 
kind. The currant likes good, deep soil 
above all else, it needs moisture, which 
such a soil gives; if shade can be given 
it in the mid-day for some hours it likes 
that. Rich soil with dampness promotes Bunches from Horses or Cattle, 
the strong growth which insures the fine, Pl een eee, Rheumatism, 
large bunches and berries. In growing Tvery bottle of Caustic Balsam sold is 
currants in quantities, the ground Rag er Ca tue wee 
should always be mulched with straw, gt a ce ae for 
grass or similar material. It insures an testimonials, etc. Address * 
open soil and a cool, moist one, just what 
the currant demands, 


Warranted to Give Satisfaction. 


Gomhault’s 
Caustic Balsam 


Has Imitators But No Competitors. 
A Safe, Speedy and Positive Cure for 


Curb, Splint. Sweeny, — Hock, 
Strained Tendons, Foun er, Wind 
Puffs, and all lameness from Spavin, 
Ringbone and other bony tumors, 
Cures all skin diseases or Parasi 
Thrush, Diphtheria. Removes 


The Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleveland, 0, 


ONLY $10.00 


Cash, balance $5.00 a month 
a this See ear guaranteed 

—$33.50 on time pay- 
on $29.50 cash. We trust 
honest people located in all 
parts of the World. 


Write for free catalogue of Buggies, 
Surreys, Phaetons, Spring and Farm 


“CENTURY MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 165 EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 




















for this large for this 
handsome S :95 Oak 
Heater 


i 0 steel range 
just as illustrated. Burns hard 


pei} without high closet or reservoir. With 
high warming closet and reservoir, just as] or soft coal or wood. Has 
shown in cut, $17.36. Reservoir is | drawncentergrate,corrugated 
porcelain lined. Heavy cast top with 6 full | fire pot, cold rolled sheet steel 
size cooking holes. Large square oven, | body, heavy cast base, large 
regular 8-16 size. A wonderful baker. |cast feed door, ash pit door 
and ash pan, swing top, screw 


» Body is made of cold rolled 
a D> teel, top and all castings of | draft-regulator. Polished urn, CM} 










































best Pig iron. Grate; im-|nickeltop ring, name plate, 
prove foot rails, etc. 
or coal. Nickel band on| We have heating stoves 


front of main top; brackets 


of every kind. Hot blast 
and tea shelves on closet; roid ot : 


at lowest price for good 
band and ornament on reser-| goods. Base burners at 
voir, oven door, etc. Highly polished, | 14 the regular price. 

making it an “TERM. home. 


1) B T ER are the most liberal ever 
made. We will ship you any 
range or stove, guarantee it to Be 


rfect in construction and ma- 
terial; we guarantee itto reach youin perfect condition. You can 
Py, for it after you receivei.. You can take it into your own home and use it 30 tull days. , 

f you do not find it exactly as represented and perfectly satisfactory in every way, the biggest bargain in a stove you ever saw 
ox heard of, equal to stoves that retail for double our price, you can return it to us and we will pay freight both ways. 
150 styles to select from, explains ourterms fully; tells you 


WRITE TODAY for our free Stove Catalog No. $119. 
how to order. Don't buy a stove of any kind until you receive our illustrated catalog and read_our 


liberal terms and lowest prices ever made, RYVIEN SMi a co CHICAGO ILL. 
s s 


A postal card will bring it to you, 



















SPLINT BASKETS 


These are lighter than Climax and are used 
for plums, cherries, grapes and other small 
fruit in nearby or home markets, when covers 
are not wanted. Regular sizes 5 and 8 pound. 
8-lb, size can be furnished with covers if 
desired. 

We also have Western New York ‘“ one- 
third’’ peach baskets, and 8-lb. and 5-lb. Cli- 
max baskets with and without covers. Write 
and get prices on the above baskets ; also ask 
for our new implement catalogue. Address, 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO. 


Implement Dept., Rochester, N. Y. 

















I SELL 





CREAM SEPARATOR DIRECT FROM FACTORY 


TO FARM AND SAVE YOU 50 PER CENT 
Get My Prices Before You Buy—Send for My Catalog—Get My Separator 


: Ihave been told there area lot of farmers who would own a cream separator if 
GALLOWAY they could get a strictly high-grade machine at a fair price. 

am offering every farmer just that sort of machine in my New Improved 

Galloway at a price that will fitany pocketbook, and will take all the risk of my separator pleasing. 
I will send it out on my 30 days’ free trial plan, backed by my regular 825,000 legal bond guarantee, and 

you can judge for yourself its merit. 

Then to the first farmer in any section who buys my separator I am going to make the % 
greatest proposition ever made by any manufacturer on @ cream separator. sm seat 
Write me today for my new catalog and Special Proposition before you; 3 : 
think of buying any other make of separator. § 


I Want One Million Farmers | 
To Get My Special Proposition 


My Special Proposition is something new. Don’t fail to write me for it 
at once. The offer is good only for the first party in any locality buying 
one of my separators. 

guarantee the Galloway is just the machine you want on your farm. 
That is exactly what I do when I offer to let you try it 30 days on my free trial plan. 

It is a machine with every modern feature in the line of cream separator construction. 
Low supply can. Enclosed gearing, dust-proof and perfectly safe. Sanitary. Easy run- 
ning. Easy cleaned. Close skimming. right down to thelastdrop. Built stronger than 
really necessary to last—out of the best materials money can buy. A beauty in design. ® 
Perfect in arrangement. Simple inconstruction. Adjustableat every point. Infact, it 
is the only modern in — feature separator made today, and is sold direct to you under 


e strongest kind of a guarantee at prices you are willing to 
MAIL ME A 
ONE CENT 
POSTAL For 


Lo pt a 
TALOG 


































pa te) 

rite me today formy catalog, telling you all about it. 
I will send my Special Proposition to you in the same mail. 
Try the Galloway today. 


William Galloway, Pres. 
The William Galloway Company / 
869 Jefferson Street Waterloo, lowa_€* PREPAID 
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Written for Green's Fruit 


A friend has related to me the follow- 
ing incidents of her life which may be 
a guide to other girls in selecting a hus- 
band. 

As a girl she attracted attention, being 
pert and, good looking, a musician, able 
to play and sing with expression. There 
was no girl here in town who had so 
many beaux as she possessed. 

She says: Some of my admirers were 
the sons of wealthy villagers, others were 
the average boys about town. A few 
others were farmers’ sons in the outly- 
ing district. 





petitors. Among these farmers’ boys vas one who 
Cure for seemed almost afraid of me. He was as 
| Hock, a boy, bashful, self-conscious and re- 
Wind strained in his :nanners, He did not 
—_ go into society so much as my other 
rasi Leaux. We attended the same school 
7es in the village and grew up together. 
: : The same is true of many of my other 
comation, beaux. 
sold is 
Price $1,50 
sent by ex 
ections for 
). circulars, 
veland, 0, 














The farmer boy’s dream of his girl wife’s helpfulness 
on the farm, 


If anyone had asked me which of all 
my admirers I was least likely to marry, 
I would have answered, “John, my diffi- 
dent admirer.” He was unlike me in 
every way. I was full of fun, he was 
serious. I was little, he was big, in fact 
a six-footer. He was studious, thought- 
ful and philosophical. I was gay and 
thoughtless. He seemed to admire me 
from a distance, but we became more 
intimate as the years went by, and en- 
joyed many carriage rides together, and 
many horseback rides over the hills and 
= through the woodlands, 

I had seen far more of the world than 
John. I had friends in the cities whom 
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«THE PALE GIRL” 
Did Not Know Coffee Was the Cause. 


In cold weather some people think a 
cup of hot coffee good to help keep 
warm. So it is—for a short time but the 
drug—caffeine—acts on the heart to 
weaken the circulation and the reaction 
is to cause more chilliness. 

There igs a hot wholesome @rink which 
a Dak. girl found after a time, makes 
the blood warm and the heart strong. 

She says: 

“Having lived for five years in N. Dak., 
I have used considerable coffee owing to 
the cold climate. As a result I had a 
duli headache regularly, suffered from 
indigestion, and had no “‘life’’ in me. 

“I was known as ‘the pale girl’ and 
people thought I was just weakly. After 
a time I had heart trouble and became 
very nervous, never knew what it was 
to be real well. Took medicine but it 
never seemed to do any good. 

“Since being married my husband and 
I both have thought coffee was harming 
us and we would quit, only to begin 
again, although we felt it was the same 
as poison to us. 

“Then we got some Postum. Well, the 
effect was really wonderful. My com- 
plexion is clear now, headache gone, and 
I have a great deal of energy I had 
never known while drinking coffee. 

“I haven’t been troubled with  indi- 
gestion since using Postum, am _ not 
nervous, and need no medicine. We have 
a little girl and boy who both love Pos- 
tum and thrive on it and Grape-Nuts.” 

“There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read, “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
One appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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» Then his earnestness 
, were obstacles. 
: life so seriously? 
’ so hard and spend so little time in fun 
; making and recreation? 


parents were rich. 


A GOOD LESSON FOR GIRLS 


How I Missed Marrying the Richest Man in the World. 


Grower by Aunt Hannah, 


I visited and who visited me, but this 
privilege was denied my admirer with 
one exception, 

Two young ladies once came from a 
distant city to visit John’s mother. Nat- 
urally John had to help entertain these 
ladies, ang naturally he brought them tv 
my home. I was pleased with them, 
gave an evening party for them, attend- 
ed a party given in their honor at John’s 
house, and enjoyed picnics and excur- 
sions with them. Later on when John 
and his mother were invited to return 
the visit of these two lady friends, I was 
invited to accompany John and his 
mother. This looked a little as though 
John and I were engaged to be mar- 
ried, and caused remarks, but John had 
so far never spoken to me of marriage. 
But I knew that he loved me. _ I test- 
ed him on this city visit by flirting des- 
perately with the newly-found city boys. 
I cannot say that I did not love him. 
But I could not understand his superi- 
ority over boys in general. I considered 
myself above him in the ways of the 
world and in other’ respects. I 
could not make him my ideal of a hus- 
In the first place I could not bear 
the thought of being a farmer’s wife and 
I saw nothing ahead of John but farming. 
and seriousness 
Why should he take 
Why should he work 


But I felt com- 
plimented with his attentions and his 
admiration. 

John was an active member in the vil- 


' lage church and gave liberally towards 


charitable objects, yet neither he nor his 
They were in moder- 
ate circumstances, nice people, highly re- 
spected. His people were active work- 


/ ers in the church, and church sociables 
* and other gatherings were often held at 
. their house.” 


“Now I want to ask,” said the lady, 
“how was it is possible for me to form 
any idea as to which of my admirers 


/ was to become successful in after life? 
; How is it possible for any girl to look 


over her admirers and put her hand upon 
one and say, ‘This is the man who will 
become famous?’ In many cases the 
girl selects from her suitors the one least 
qualified for success. She selects the 
easy going, conventional, complacent, 
handsome boy, who has plenty of spare 
time to wait upon her, the one who loves 
society, the one who is full of fun, the 
one who deals in compliments, and makes 
her feel that at last she has found some 
one who appreciates her. In fact, she 
is apt to pick out the male butterfly, 
whose existence is made up of having a 
good time without worrying about the 
future or looking out for a rainy day. 

Most girls have a horror of the plod- 
der, but of late years I have discovered 
that it is the plodder who often achieves 
the greatest success. No young girl 
wants to be a plodder herseif, nor does 
she want a plodder for her husband, She 
wants a Napoleon, that is a dasher, a 
man of spirit and enterprise, who can 
climb into success without plodding. 

John was a plodder. There is no doubt 
about that. Upon his face were lines 
of care even as a boy. Asa boy he was 
full of business ideas, making money 
in a small way for his personal expenses, 
but of this I knew nothing at the time, 
and cared nothing. 

I did not like the way John dressed. 
He was not nearly so well dressed as my 
other boy companions. His trousers were 
apt to be too short, as he was growing 
fast, his boots too heavy and cumber- 
some, his coat poorly fitting and his hat 
ill at ease. He was not as successful 
with his necktie as were my other fel- 
lows. Yet in spite of all these drawbacks 
everybody had a sulking admiration for 
John. 

Well my farmer boy admirer finally 
asked me to marry him. I knew the 
question was coming and I was pre- 
pared for the answer. I also knew that 
another admirer, the brilliant son of an 
aristocratic and wealthy family in a dis- 
tant city was about to ask me to marry 
him. I compared the two, John the 
farmer’s boy and Will, the handsome, 
dashing and accomplished. It did not 
take me long to decide upon Will. As 
you know, I did not marry Will. I had 
good reasons for not doing so. 

Now what happened to John? To my 
surprise, he went to the city as an ap- 
prentice, engaging with a firm of high 
standing. It was not long before I 
heard that he had been promoted, and 
not long after that he was made a mem- 
ber of the firm. It is not my intention 
to follow John’s footsteps in the business 
world. He became a millionaire, ane 
later on the possessor of more millions 
than any other man in the world, so far 
as I know, and with all his money-mak- 
ing he continueqd to remain the same 








sturdy character that I had known as 
a boy. He stuck steadfastly to his 
church, was true to his mother, his wife, 
his family and his God. 

I doubt whether this experience will 
benefit young girls who are about to 
choose a husband. How could I hope 
to influence a young girl to select the 
plain man, the farmer’s boy, in prefer- 
ence to the brilliant young fellow who 
in the opinion of the girl is so much more 
impressive.” 
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LADIES’ HEAVY WOOL 3 50 
CHEVIOT COAT 4 ~~ 


> H's. GUARANTEED “SATIN. 


NEVER BEFORE *23.¢°°,72" 


a oon a 
ed for so little —_ 
tion shows the correct 


ane a 
and as to the quality, — 


—~ gs an 


that this coat is right. 
with half fitted back, double 
breas ted front, velvet coat cole 
lar and mannish lapels of self 
material. Full sieeve with 
gauntlet sha’ turn 
cuff finished with small buttons 
to match those in front of coat; 
half lined with Skinner’s guaran 
satin. Average jength, ve B inches. 
DER TODAY, pot ta poe price, 
give bust measure, and the coat 
will go forward promptly, with 
the distinct understanding that 
should it fail to meet your ap- 
proval in every particular we 
expect you to return it to us 
and we will refund every cent 
— = nore x... including 


> 108- B-PAGE FASHION 
\)BOOK FREE. Y2's 


ask for our new free xy. 


“One man to whom the question was 
put, “Are you against the infliction of 
the death penalty?’ replied, ‘No, sir.’ 

“*What is your business?” he was ask- 
ed, ‘I am a butcher,’ he replied. 

“When the same question was put to 
the next man he answered that he was 
against the death penalty. 

***What is your business?’ 

“Life insurance,’ said he.’’—Phila- 
delphia “Ledger.” 
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“Quality and Quantity” is a maxim 
grower of fruit should ever keep before 
him. To carry it farther we might say 
the aim might be the largest possible 
quantity of the best possible quality. 
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( Three generations of ) 
Simpsons have made 


tees your dealer for 


i iid Black 
The celebrated old “‘Simpson” brand 
madeonly in Eddystone. 

The economical quality-fabric; durable 
cloth and fast color. 

For 65 years the standard for mourn- 
ing dresses because of its intensity and 
lustre, 

If your dealerhasn't Si -Edd Prints write 
his same. We'll help him supply - aa Decline substi 


tutes and imi 
he Eddystone - Co., Philadelphia 
7 Established by im. Simpoun, Sr. 
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BANKING BY MAIL | 


Owing to the wonderful prosperity of Rochester, N. Y., and its supremacy as a 
manufacturing center, exceptional opportunities for investment are continually 
arising which enable the Rochester banks to pay a higher rate of interest with a 
larger margin of safety than is possible in almost any other city in the world. 


The East Side Savings Bank pays FOUR 

PER CENT. interest on accounts up to three 

thousand dollars and accepts deposits in any 
O amount by mail, from one dollar up to three O 
If you have money lying idle, or invested in any way that does not yield you 
FOUR PER CENT. return, we trust that you will feel perfectly free to take ad- 
vantage of the facilities offered by this institution. 


thousand dollars. 
THE EAST SIDE SAVINGS BANK 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
(ESS SS SS SS SSS SSS SSS SS 
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A Few Nursery Bargains 


Notice these specialties. A tree or bush well pianted is worth one 
hundred times its cost. Would you take $15 for the bearing apple tree 
that cost 15c? 

We desire to interest you in the following list of well grown shade 
trees, fruit trees and shrubs. These items, except pear and plums, have 
been transplanted several times and are now ready for immediate effect- 


Write for Special. Prices 


4500 Spirea Van Houttei, 2 to 3 ft. 

30000 California Privet, 2 to 3 yr., 2 to 3 and 
3 to 4 ft. 

7000 Live-Forever Rose Bushes, 2 year. 
25000 Kieffer Pear Trees, standard and dwarf. 
30000 Bartlett Pear Trees, standard and 

dwarf. 
50000 Plum Trees, all leading varieties. 





1000 Scotch Pine, 4 to 5 feet high. 

5000 Carolina Poplars, 8 to Io and Io to 12 ft. 
15000 Carolina Poplars, 6 to 8 and 5 to 6 ft. 
5000 Sugar Maple, 8 to 10 and 6 to 8 ft. 
4500 American Elm, 8 to 10 and 6 to 8 ft. 
4000 Catalpa Speciosa, 6 to 8 and 8 to Ito ft. 
6000 Deutzia White and Rosea, 2 to 3 ft. 
3000 Purple Berberry, 2 to 3 ft. 





As an Inducement we offer this BONANZA COLLECTION 


2 Maple, 8 to 10 feet. 

2 Elm, 8 to 10 feet. 

1 Purple Berberry. 
1o California Privet, 3 to 4 feet. 


4 Poplars, 6 to 8 feet. 

1 Catalpa, 8 to 10 feet. 

2 Deutzia. 

1 Spirea. 

2 Live-Forever Rose Bushes. 


On board cars, ALL FOR $3. 75. 
Address, GREEN'S NURSERY COMPANY, Ridden, N. Y. 


2 2 Every M. & G. blade is 
75c. Knife and 60c. Shears for $1 postpaid. t202 forged trom sxzot 
steel, file tested, warranted. This cutis exact size of Tic. 

strong knife. To start you we will send you 
° one for 48c.; 5 for $2, post- 
= paid. Best 7-inch shears, 60c. ° 
—-£) This Knife and 
Sbears, $1.00. 


Pruning, 75¢-3b ud. 


























MAHER & GROSH CO., 643 A STREET, TOLEDO, OHIO. 
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MICA 


AXLE GREASE 


adds years to the life of 
a wagon. Just what a 
farmer, teamster or dray- 
man needs to make the 
“wheels go round” with 
least wear and most profit. 

Poor grease cuts the 
boxes out of your wheels 
—don’t use it— get 
Mica Axle Grease and 
save the wagon. 












just the right “body” to 
wear long without run- 
ning. Coats the axle 
with an anti-friction sur- 
face of powdered mica 
which is almost as good 
as roller bearings. 

Your wagon needs 
Mica Axle Grease — ask 
the dealer for it. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


(Incorporated) 





Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


THICK, SWOLLEN GLANDS 


that make a horse Wheeze, 
Roar. have Thick Wind, or 
Choke-down, can be re- 
moved with 


orany Bunch or Swelling. 
No blister, no hair 
gone, and ‘horse kept at 
work, $2.00 per bottle, de- 
livered. Book 3 D free. 
ABSORBINE,JR., for 

mankind, $1.00, de liv ered. Reduces Goitre, Tumors, 
Wens, Varicose Veins, Ulcers, Hydrocele, Varico- 
cele. Book free. Made only by 


W. F. YOUNG, P.D.F., 11 Monmouth St., Springfield, Mass. 


—— Destroy Tree Insects — 


San Jose Scale, and y destructive parasites o n trees—all 
yiel Id to treatment with a spraying solution of 


Caustic Potash 
GOOD’ s Whale Oil SOAP No. 3 
50 Ibs. $2.5 Ibs. $4.50, large Sh esac ties proportionately 
less. Insectic cide anil fe rtiliver. Contains no sulphur, salt 
or mineral oils. Endorsed by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 
Write for free booklet 

JA M ES GOOD, 
Original Maker, 953 N. Front Street, Philadelphia 


























for gathering and storing ap- 
ow potatoes, etc. Saves 
abor, prevents rotting. 12'c. 
each, delivered at your station. 
Write for free booklet. 


H. B. GREGORY, Geneva, Ohio. 








CAN MAKE EASILY 


$20.00 


A G E N T a week by selling to families 


our famous Teas, Coffees, Spices, Extracts, and 
Baking Powder. Great inducements. For full 
particulars, address 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. O. Box 289, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Digsa Hole in 3 Minutes 


—in any kind of soil—three feet deep. Fine 
for wells. Handiest tool you ever saw. The 


is a wonder—works 
fra lwan Post Hole Auger ¢.,° new ‘principles 
Ask your dealer to see it. You'!!] want it SURE. 


IWAN BROS., Dept. 22, STREATOR, ILL. 


SPRAY PUMPS 










Bi allt ven ay 
1G E. Myers & Bro. 


y ow Ohio. 53 


ASHLAND 
PUMP AND 





Mica Axle Grease has | 





table waiting for an attack from his hands. 
He looks like a brainy man. 


A Strawberry Garden Diary. 


considered as an ex- 
pensive item in the catalogue of this 
world’s necessities, for most people are 
brought up in the idea that recreation 
has to cost money. Never was there a 
greater mistake. The best kind of fun 
the world affords not only costs nothing 
in money, but actually pays a profit, a 
principle in political economy which 
would revolutionize the social history of 
the world if the world would only see it 
—but don’t worry, it won’t, says J. W. 
Morelanée in “Good Health.” 

I demonstrated the principle just men- 
tioned during the month of June in my 
strawberry patch—demonstrated to my 
entire satisfaction that the keenest 
pleasure, the most zestful exercise, the 
most fascinating diversion that one can 
have, pays cash returns, I expected 
something of the kind—that was the rea- 
son I attached a meter in the way of an 
account system. But when I actually 
totaled up the columns just before sit- 
ting down to write this installment of 
my garden adventures, I was astonished 
—and I am not surprised that I was. 

Any one who does not feel something 
of a thrill of pleasure when strawberry 
picking is mentioned, especially if it be 
when the May days are whetting the ap- 
petite for early summer delights, is either 
lacking in red blood or has had the 
wrong kind of bringing up. Any one 
who is unwilling to leave his pillow at 
4 o’clock in the morning, during the 
strawberry season to enjoy the pastime 
of berry picking (invalids excepted) is 
downright lazy. And so, while I confess 
to having heaved deep sighs of regret 
some mornings when forced to leave my 
comfortable slumbers at the uncivilized 
hour of 4 o’clock (I trust no one will 
impugn the adjective) I succeeded for 
the main part and my early rising was 
well rewarded. 

Our berry patch was a wonder, thanks 
to the provident attention of the pre- 
vious proprietor of our one-acre farm. 
As I remarked before, it just came into 
bearing this year. Last year the owner 
carefully picked off all the blossoms. In 
the fall he put on a heavy mulch which 
covered the entire bed and which was 
raked between the rows early this spring, 
So when we came there was nothing to 
do but wait for the berries to get ripe. 
(Pretty much of a snap, wasn’t it?) The 
result of the kind and provident care 
bestowed upon the patch was that we 
had berries as early as any one, better 
than ’most any one of our neighbors, 
and longer than any of the others. In 
fact, we sold or gave away berries to 
several of our neighbors after their 
patches had been defunct for two or 
three weeks. 

We began picking our berries on the 
eighth of June and they lasted just a 
month with picking almost every day, 
and results of from one to 160 quarts 
a day. The problem of how to dispose 
of the berries when picked, which had 
been perplexing us for several weeks, 
was quickly solved when we actually 
had to meet it. We engaged a little 
boy from one of our neighbors’ families 
and with his cart he was able to carry 
all the berries we could pick into town 
and except on one or two occasions found 
demand for more than he could supply. 
But here, we are getting into the com- 
mercial end of the story and that doesn’t 
come until later. 

Every morning during that month ot 
June seemed to be a morning especially 
designed for the task of strawberry 
| picking. The morning air was cool, 


Fun is usually 











The man in this picture looks as though he was hungry for apples. 
otherwise he would not waste so much of the apple in cutting off the peelings, 





He hasa good supply on hand, 
See the big apples on the 
I see that he is a smoker, fora pipe is in his vest pocket. 
Very likely he is one of those that write for the agricultural papers, thus 


widely disseminating his valuable ideas about fruit growing. 





though the sun shone bright and dried 
the dew which sometimes wet down the 
leaves and made the fresh red berries 
look, as one lady told our little boy, ‘ez 
if ye’d jest washed ’em to make ’em 
look thet way.’ ’ On the morning breeze 
was the delicate and yet intoxicating 
odor of ripe berries, and joy of joys, 
nobody to look or speak reproof when 
the temptation to put the luscious fruit 
in your mouth instead of ito your basket 
became irresistible. But the greates 
pleasure of all, without question, was 
that experienced when the picking was 
over and the crates, filled with luscious 
large berries, were gathered together 
ready for the market, a sight well cal- 
culated to make any eye dance with 
pleasure, 

And shortcakes—gracious, I nearly for- 
got to mention them. If there is one 
thing that Mrs. M. makes better than 
another—I would be loath to say there 
is—it is a shortcake. I thought I knew 
something about shortcakes before, but 
I now cheerfully admit that I didn’t. 

EEE 


Horticultural Hints. 


The strawberry’s greatest enemy is 
neglect. 

What success have you had in grow- 
ing the Corsican and Jessie, Mr. Straw- 
berry Grower? 

Don’t invest good money in nursery 
stock unless you are prepared to’ take 
care of it after it is planted. 

The codling moth is responsible for the 

wormy apple, and the man who neglects 
to spray is responsible for the codling 
moth. 
- From Wisconsin comes the report that 
apples are falling off badly, and a fair 
crop can only be expected from orchards 
that have been thoroughly sprayed. The 
same old story. 

With two progressive state horticul- 
tural societies and a strong shipping and 
market association, New York fruit 
growers ought to advance well up to- 
ward the lead. 

A Maine fruit grower says he does his 
weeding among the small fruits with 
mulching of swale hay, straw or forest 
leaves. This saves a large amount of 
hard work in hoeing. It holds the 
moisture, keeps the weeds from growing, 
keeps the fruit clean while growing, and 
ripening. The fruit grows much larger 
and of a finer quality and brings better 
prices. Such has been his experience 
for many years.—‘‘Farm Life.” 

The Peach Borer.—The mounding of 
the earth around the base of the tree 
will induce the moths to deposit eggs 
higher up on the trunk, and but few 
larvae will enter the bark much below 
the surface of the contact of the mound 
with the tree, and they may thus be 
readily destroyed upon the removal of 
the mound after the period of egg-lay- 
ing of the moths has passed. Of much 
the same order is the use of strips of tar- 
red paper, newspaper, or other form of 
sheathing, wrapped around the trunk. 
Two or three inches of soil are first re- 
moved from around the base of the tree, 
and a protector applied. The return of 
the earth will hold the bottom of the 
sheathing in place, and it is secured 
above with a string or by other suitable 
means. 








The best fruit always brings the best 
prices. Never mix good fruit with the 
culls, for the culls will drag down to 
their own level the price for the good 
fruit. ; 


This new 6-shot 

model is the simplest, 

surest, and fastest 12- 

gauge repeater made. 

It has the solid top, 

side ejection and 

double extractors — 

special lin fea- 

tures of comfort and 

convenience. The closed-in breech 

keeps the action clean and the shells 

dry—keeps out rain, snow, dirt, leaves 
twigs and sand. 

The new take-down construction allows 

you to take gun apart in ten seconds for 


cleaning or packing, yet the jointis always 
as firm and rigid as in a solid frame, non- 


take-down gun. The fat forearm fits your 
hand and helps quick operation. 


The full choked guns are guaranteed 
close-shooting, hard-hitting guns, and are 
unequalled for ducks, geese, foxes and all 
long-range work. 


THE SIGN OFA 


Acircular giving large 
illustration, with fu 

description of this 
handsome new gun, 
sent free on request or 
with complete 136-page 
catalog for 3 stamps. 





The Marlin Prearms Q, 


39 Willow Street, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





_ Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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Ask “Trade Mark 
dealer Free Sample. Write Dept. A-22 
for it. Lamont,Corliss&Co.Agts.78HudsonSt.N.¥. 


SHINES EASIEST 
















Tells the Best Way 
to Pull Stumps 











Tells all about the genu- 
ine W. Smith Stump 
Puller and how to get one 

on free trial; why it is 
the only practical machine 
made; how it saves one-half the labor, one-half 
the time, and soon pays for itself; hcw one man 
and team can clear a big field every day. Don’t 
think of buying a stump puller before you get 
the big free catalog and know prices. 


W. SMITH GRUBBER CO., Dept,G SLA CRESCENT, Minn: 









= r HRIFTY 
HARDY TREES ‘4 
“g ” For orchard, park, roadside or 
= reforestation. 
ters for any kind of nursery stock. 4 
Vigorous. free from scale or disease. “% 
All true-to-name, carefully wrapped. * 
e: Safe arrival guaranteed. Order di- 
a profits. Peach, 
ruit trees; Strawber- .; 
tee, Ouseante and other small fruits. 
, Mardy perennials. Catalog % 
“and reliable spraying chart free. j 
i J. COLLINS, 


MOORESTOWN, 


NEW JERSEY 








For Fall Planting we offer Bart- 

let Pear, Plum, Apple and Cherry 
Trees, Loudon Raspberry, Cur- 
rant and Gooseberry bushes. 
) Send us 8 list of what you in- 
tend buying and we will save you 
money by quoting our wholesale 
price freight paid. Write for free 
catalogue. Send 10c for 1 McIn- 
tosh apple tree, postpaid. 


MALONEY Y BROS. & WELLS, Box 21 Dansville, N. ¥. 





HP Stationary°2959 
Engine 


Runs pumps,cream separators,churns, 
grist mills, corn shellers, washing ma- 
chines, lathes, sawing machinery, etc. 
Uses alcohol, gasoline, naptha, distill- 
ate, kerosene, etc., without change in 
equipment, Starts without cranking, 
drop-forged crank chaft, best grade 
babbit bearings Other sizes p 
tionate prices. Free catalog tells 3 how 
to save half cost of hired help. All 
sizes in —- t sendy to shi Ne 
Detroit Engine Works, 
191 Saore Ave., Detroit, Mich, 
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The Zoological Orchestra. 


The turkey plied the drumsticks, while 
The puppy tock the bones; 

The bullfrog played an instrument 
That gave the lowest tones. 


The elephant could trumpet, und 
The fiddler was a crab; 

The Katy-did a song and dance 
Upon a grave-yard slab. 


The inch-worm counted measures, while 
The woodwind turned the leaves; 

The quail, he had to whistle, fcr 
These mocking-birds are thieves. 


The yellow-jacket’s organ point 
Was rather sharp and thin; 

The kitten brought an article 
To string the violin. 


The bee could play upon the comb; 
They wished he hadn’t come, 
For all the music that he knew 
Was “Hum, Sweet Hum.” 
—Harvey W. Loomis. 





How Flowers Hide Honey. 





Before ‘‘the bee sucks,” as Ariel put it, 


he must find the wonderful places where | 


the flowers hide away their honey, to be 
found like the priests’ hiding holes in 
ancient mansions, by the right sort of 
visitor, and to keep away all intruders. 

In the recesses of the crown imperi- 
al lily at the center“can be seen six large 
honey pits, one on every floral leaf, and 
each is brimming over with a big drop 
of honey and glistening like a tear drop. 
Shake the flower and it “weeps” as the 
big drops fall from it soon to be re- 
placed by other tears in the _ rapidly 
secreting flowers. The simple folk call 
the flower ‘‘Job’s tears.” 

The snowdrop is literally flowing with 
honey, for in swollen veins traversing its 
fragile whiteness are rivers of nectar. 
The petals of the columbine are ingen- 
iously and elaborately designed with a 
view to providing good places of hiding 
for the honey. Each is circular, hollow- 
shaped like a horn. In each the honey 
is secreted in a round knob at what 
would be the mouthpiece end of the horn, 
and the five are arranged in a ring. 
Though the honey store is obvious from 
without, yet the insects who would sip 
it must creep into the flower and pene- 
trate with a long nose up the curving 
horn of the knob. 

Sometimes the petals are all joined to-; 

gether into a tube and the sweet nectar} 
simply exudes from the inner side of the 
wall and collects at the bottom. This is 
the case in the dead nettle, the tube of 
which forms so toothsome a morsel! that 
some children call it ‘“‘suckies.” The 
honey suckle’ is similarly planned, and 
its sweetness is so striking as to have 
furnished its name. 
' The monkshood has quaint nectaries. 
If the hoog be drawn back there sud- 
denly spring into sight two objects on 
long stalks which are sometimes like 
a French horn, sometimes like a cowl, or 
looked at sideways, not unlike a pair of 
doves. Their presence within the hood 
has provided the nicknames “Adam and 
Eve” and “Noah’s Ark.” Thus_ the 
honey bags are carefully tucked away 
and protected.—Chicago “Tribune.” 





A Lesson in Horticulture. 

My neighbor Brown came to the garden 
fence and said: 

“How do you do your grafting?” 

“My grafting?” said I. 

“Yes—grafting apple trees. 
try it myself.” 

“Oh!” I exclaimed. “Yes, yes! Well, 
in the first place I begin by lying; that 
is, I lie in bed and think the whole thing 
out in every detail. I watch my oppor- 
tunity and on the first fine day I steal a 
few hours from my business. Then I 
borrow. a saw—a steel one—and with it I 
rob. the tree upon which I wish to graft 
of some of its larger branches. This I 
try to do in such a way that the loss of 
the branches will not be noticed. These 
limbs should not be left lying—that is, 
lying on the ground; they are unsightly 
and may attract the attention of pas- 
sersby. They should be hustled behind 
the lattice work at once. So far, so 
good. Now, let me_ see—oh, yes! I 
rob ‘another tree of a few twigs having 
buds on them and insert them in the ends 
of the sawed branches on the tree. Then 
I take some beeswax and tallow and melt 
it together. This must be thoroughly 
worked—work it for all you’re worth, to 
make it pliable. Finally, with this I try 
to hide all appearance of the graft—from 
sunlight and air; and there you are— 
the job is done.” 

“I see,” said Brown; “and I think I’m 
foxy enough to do the trick the first time 
trying. Many thanks.” 

Shortly after I heard Brown telliiig his 
wife how I explained the process. This 
is the way he had it: : 

“First,” he says, ‘you must be a good 
liar; then you watch your chance and 
steal a half day from the company’s 
time. Then you steal a saw; then you 
defraud the tree of some branches which 
you must hide, so nobody will get on. 
Then you rob somebody’s tree of twigs, 
put» them in the ends of the branches, 
and cover your tracks with beeswax and 
tallow.” 


I want to 


booklet,“The Q 
Sole of Steel” 
—or, better still, 
send for a pair of 
Steel Shoes. See 
our Money-Back Guare 
antee Offer below. 


above the soles are stamped out of 
special, light, thin steel. One piece 
steel from toe to heel—not a seam 
joint anywhere. 





riveted on to stay. 
soles are studded with steel rivets, 
give you an absolutely safe, firm footin 
no matter how slippery the way. 


have to own three different styles 
working shoes. 


Better Than Rubber Boots 
are positively injurious to health. 
leather uppers, give you the same pr 


ing your feet. 


at least three pairs of rubber boots. 


We make them in two styles. 


market. 


protection under all conditions. 


The uppers are made of the very best 
quality of pliable, waterproof leather— 
The bottoms of the 


A man who wears steel shoes doesn’t 
No arctics or felt boots 
necessary. Steel Shoes need no repairs. 
Rubber boots keep the feet hot and 
sweaty and make them very tender. They 
Steel Shoes, with their waterproof 


tection as rubber boots, without sweat- 


One pair of Steel Shoes will outwear 


Steel Shoes Made in Two Styles 


inch uppers and are better than the best all-leather $3.50 shoes on the 


Our $3.50 Steel Shoes have nine-inch uppers and are better than 
the best all-leather shoes you can buy at any price. 
recommend the $3.50 shoes because the nine-inch uppers give the best 


STEEL SHOE CO., Dept. 52, Racine, Wis.. 


Just as a matter of economy, it will pay you to wear Steel Shoes. One pair will easily 

outwear from three to six pairs of leather shoes—saving $5 to $10 of your shoe 
But the comfort of Steel Shoes is an equally strong reason for 
wearing them. You simply can not realize what foot comfort really means until 
They do not twist and warp out of shape like 
leather shoes, because the rigid steel bottoms compel them to keep their shape 
Unlike rubber boots, they do not make your feet hot and sweaty. 


money in a year. 
you have worn Steel Shoes. 


always. 


Steel Shoes Save Doctor Bills 


Wear Steel Shoes and you will not 

a suffer from colds, rheumatism, neu- 
of ralgia and other troubles and dis- 
or comforts resulting from cold, wet 
feet. They prevent sickness, save 
doctor bills. 


No lost time on account of cold, 
et, stormy weather! 

to The inner soles of Steel Shoes are 
8) springy Hair Cushions, which absorb 
the perspiration and foot odors. 

They also give elasticity to the tread, 
of and absorb the shock when you walk 
on hard or stony ground. 

The Hair Cushions can easily be 
taken out andcleansed. Being shaped 
to fit the feet, and having these Hair 
Cushion insoles, Steel Shoes keep 
your feet free from corns, bunions, 
callouses and soreness. 

They need no breaking in. Are 
O- easily slipped on or off. They are 
comfortable all the year ’round. The 
saving in medicine and doctor bills 
will pay for Steel Shoes many times 
over. Order a pair today! 


They are light, dry, warm and clean. 
slush—in all sorts of weather—and you’ll find them restful and comfortable. 


Wear STEEL SHOES 


\ Absolute Protection Against Colds, 
Rheumatism, Stiffness, Discomfort. 


No More Blistered, Aching Feet. 
Good-Bye to Corns and Bunions! 






You can work anywhere—in mud or 


Comfort and Economy of Steel Shoes Explained 


Strongest Working Shoes Made 


The soles cf Steel Shoes and an inch 


No More Sore, Tired, Aching Feet 


Throw away your old rubber boots— 
your rough, hard, twisted, shapeless 
leather shoes—and wear Steel Shoes in- 
stead. Then you will not be troubled 
with sweaty, blistered, tired, aching feet 
or tortured by corns and bunions. 


Your Money Back if Net Satisfied 


We make you safe in sending for a pair 
of Steel Shoes by agreeing to refund 
your money without delay or argument 
if you are not satisfied when you see the 
shoes. Shoe money cannot buy bigger 
value than either a $2.50 or $3.50 style 
of Steel Shoes. Sizes 6 to 12. 

We strongly recommend the $3.50 pair 
because the 9-inch uppers give you the 
best possible protection and the utmost 
satisfaction. 

Don’t cheat your feet out of the com- 
fort of Steel Shoes. Think of the trifling 
cost—the big saving in shoe bills and 
doctor bills. Send only $3.50 for our 
9-inch Steel Shoes (state size shoe you 
wear) and the best and most comfortable 
working shoes you ever wore will come 
by fast express. Send today. 

















: ORDER BLANK FOR STEEL SHOES 

Our $2.50 Steel Shoes have six- I eng Sap ay H 
- Tenclose for $. i 

I in payment for. pair Steel Shoes, size_ adh ; 

We specially Bao, i 

=e 

' County. State ry a ] 

' Town 2 2 J 








Said Brown’s wife: “I don’t think that 
man can be trusted; he has two kinds of 
grafting mixed; and, besides, he didn’t 
tell you where to steal the apple trees.” 
—‘Judge.” 


tn 





The Crop Estimate. 

The estimate of this year’s apple crop 
as compiled by a committee appointed 
for that purpose by the Apple Growers’ 
Congress at St. Louis is as follows, the 
figures representing the percentage in 
each state of a full crop: 


Missouri, 20 per cent. 
New York, 75 per cent. 
Illinois, 10 per cent. 
Ohio, 35 per cent. 

Kansas, 25 per cent. 
Pennsylvania, 45 per cent. 
Michigan, 50 ser cent. 
Indiana, 30 per cent. 
Kentucky, 20 per cent. 
Virginia, 30 per cent. 
Arkansas, 10 per cent. 
Towa, 34 per cent. 

West Virginia, 30 per cent. 
Maine, 50 per cent. 
Nebraska, 20 per cent. 
Oklahoma, 20 per cent. 
Colorado, 25 per cent. 
Massachusetts, 50 per cent. 


Maryland, 50 per cent. 
New Jersey, 50 per cent. 
Vermont, 50 per cent. 


Connecticut, 50 per cent. 
Idaho, 100 per cent. 
Minnesota, 60 per cent. 
Utah, 80 per cent. 
Delaware, 70 per cent. 
Montana, 100 per cent. 
California, Oregon and Washington, 75 to 
1C0 per cent.—New York ‘‘Packer.”’ 

The crops of 1908 will be worth nearly 
$8,000,000,000, according to figures pre- 
pared by the department of agriculture 
officials. 

“Indications are for great crops. For 
eight years the American farmer has 
enjoyed unprecedented prosperity, and 
now the ninth promising harvest is 
practically assured. Never have there 
been nine such years—years of big yields 
and high prices,” the report says. 





The Louise Bonne Pear. 

A good mid-season pear, the Louise 
Bonne, is one of the best known market 
varieties and has always been popular 
in various localities because of its great 
productiveness and general good quali- 
ties, says American “Cultivator.” The 
tree is hardy everywhere that pears suc- 
ceed, and it does well either on natural 
pear stock or on the quince. It is a 
vigorous upright grower and very pro- 
ductive, especially if grown in deep, 
rich loam, which is its favorite soil. 

The fruit is large and yellowish green 
in color with slight tinge of brownish 
red. The flesh is white, fine grained and 
juicy with pleasant aromatic flavor. It 
is a good dessert pear and also suitable 
for market or distant shipment. 

It ripens in September and early Oc- 
tober just before the Sheldon. Bartlett, 
Louise and Sheldon make a succession 
of high grade market pears. It is a pear 
of French origin, but is highly recom- 
mended on the official list of the depart- 
ment of agriculture as suitable for the 
New England and Middle states. 


— 3 
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Are you in earnest? Seize this very 
minute 

What you can do, or dream you can; 
begin it; 

Boldness has genius, power and magic 
in it; 

Only engage, and then the mind grows 
heated; 


Begin, and then the work will be com- 
pleted.—Goethe. 


G 





Hotel Clerk—We have only one room 
left, sir, and the bed is only big enough 
for one. 

“Well, I subbose we'll haf to dake it, 
but I hate to haf my wife sleeb on der 
floor.”’ 








“An optimist is one who can get more 


good out of a thing than there is in it.” 





If YOU are in want of anything for 
Orchard, Vineyard, Lawn, Park, 
Street, Garden or Greenhouse, 
why not patronize the old, 
reliable, up-to-date, S. 

CO., who have made a spe- 
cialty of dealing cirect with 
planters over half a century? 
Seeds, Bulbs, Roses, Shrubs, 
Vines, Mail-Size Trees, Etc. 
by mail, postpaid, safe arrival 
and satisfaction guaranteed, 
Large orders and large trees 
by CG or freight. Cata- 
logue No. 1 FREE to buyers of 

Fruit and Ornamental Trees; 

No. 3 to buyers of Holland and 

other Bulbs, Roses, Ferns, 

Palms and Greenhouse Plants 

in general. Try us. 54 years. 

greenhouses. 1200 acres. 

THE STORRS & HARRISON CQ 

Box 9, Painesville, Ohio. 


The Rochester Radiator 
wit! Save Y2 Your Fuel 


@ or give you double the amount 
j of heat from the same fuel, if 
you will give it a trial, or we 
f will refund the money paid 
) for it. 
} ——~Prices from $2.00 to $12.00. 

Fits any Stove or Furnace. 

For Hard or Soft Coal ,Wood or Gas, 

Easily cleaned, guaranteed not to 
choke or clog draft to chimney. 

Write for booklet on heating homes. 


Rochester Radiator Co., 
10 Furnace St., Rochester, N. Y. 


 \ | WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


If you are honest and ambitious write me 
today. No matter where you live or what 
* your occupation, I will teach you the Real. 
Estate business by mail; appoint you Special 
#) Representative of my Company in your town; 
: J start you in a profitable business of your own, 

and help you make big money at once. 
Unusual opportunity for men without 
capital to become independent for life. 
Valuable Book and full particulars FREE. 
j Write today. 


NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY CO. 


K. A.V. Marden Bullding 
washington, D. ©. 




























E. R. MARDEN 
President 
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Peaches pink and cherries red, 
Full-blown roses fragrance shed; 
Hollyhock and clover bloom, 
Humming insects’ busy loom. 


From Sprigs of Poetry by N. C. Sprigg, LL. D. 


What a transformation brings 
Sunshine, fraught with finishings; 
Bronzing, buzzing bumble bee, 
Blendings so excel for thee. 





WHEN TO PICK APPLES. 

In connection with the foregoing notes 
on packing apples it may not be out of 
place to quote from Mr. U. T. Cox, one 
of the best apple-growers of Ohio, as to 
the best time for picking the fruit. His 
remarks were made before the Maryland 
Horticultural society, and he said: 

“Let apples hang on the trees just 
about as long as they will hang there 
without getting mellow. When an ap- 
ple ceases to grow it is going to loosen 
at the stem and drop. As long as an 
apple is growing it takes on a better 
quality. It has been proved that that 
apple wiil keep longer than one which 
is picked before it matures. That is 
what we want. We have been making 
two pickings on the trees as a general 
thing and sometimes as many as three 
pickings. It will pay to pick over 
your apple trees twice, because you can 
go in that orchard and find some ap- 
ples riper than others, some varicties 
ripen more unevenly than others. It 
will pay to pick only the ripe apples 
and leave the gre@i ones on the trees, 
and let them grow ten days or two 
weeks, or even three weeks. You will 
find some apples ripen sooner than 
others on the same tree. We go over 
them and pick off the ripest and larg- 
est and leave all the little green ones 
on the tree. Then, when we come to 
pick them we find apples there almost 
as good as the first picking. You find 
it is the same way with peaches, do 
you not? With summer apples it is 
just the same way. I know several 
people who began this practice, and 
they will not any more think of picking 
all the apples at one time now than 
the peach-growers in Maryland would 
think of picking all their peaches at one 
time. 





ORCHARD TILLAGE BETTER THAN 
SOD. 

The results show that orchards tilled 
ten years or more yielded 327 bushels per 
acre, with an income of $182; those tilled 
five years or more yielded 274 bushels, 
with an income of $133; those tilled over 
half of five years, 225 bushels, with an in- 
come of $113. 

Sod treatment for over half of five 
years yielded 222 bushels with an income 
of $107; sod five years or more yielded 
204 bushels, with an income of $108; sod 
ten years or more yielded 176 bushels, 
with an income of $87. 

Computations taken from the above 
records show the five year average yield 
of orchards that have been tilled ten 
years is 86 per cent. larger than that of 
those that have been in sod ten years or 
more, and those tilled five years gave 34 
per cent, better resylts than those in sod 
for five years. 

Nearly all the tilled orchards have been 
given closer attention than the sod ones, 
and the neglected orchards were nearly 
all found where sod prevailed; therefore, 
there was a great difference in favor of 
tillage. 

To eliminate other factors the examin- 
ers made a second computation, in which 
neglected orchards were thrown out. 
These resulted as follows: 

Tilled ten years or more, yielded 337 
bushels, with an income of $189; tilled 
over five years, yielded 296 bushels, with 
an income of $148; tilled over half of five 
years, yielded 234 bushels, with an in- 
come of $121. 

Sod over half of five years, yielded 
242 bushels, with an income of $118; sod 
over five years or more, yielded 258 
bushels, with an income of $134; sod ten 
years or more, yielded 232 bushels, with 
an income of $117. 





A knapsack sprayer will do for a gar- 
den. A mounted barrel pump may be 
enough for 100 trees, but you need an 
engine for a whole farm set to fruit. 

Size and quality are important items 
in market fruit, but the latter quality 
seems to have been left out of some of 
the varieties. 

Grade your fruits and vegetables. 
Don’t put common stuff with fancy stuff. 
If you do you bring the fancy stuff 
down to the price level of the common. 

The shallow dust blanket in dry 
weather will preserve the moisture condi- 
tions where the roots are foraging and 
turning up a@ furrow will dry out the 
soil and injur® the crop. 

In many parts of the country, an op- 
portunity has recently been afforded of 
seeing the effect of cultivation in pre- 





serving moisture. Note the difference 
between the well cultivated fields and the 
half cultivated fields. 

It is a frequent sight in the commis- 
sion houses of any of our large cities to 
see men sorting and repacking fruit and 
vegetables carelessly put up by the 
grower. 

Strawberries may be grown the first 
two years under the grape vines. Make 
the soil rich before setting out the vines 
and plants, 

Trees and vines can be carried through 
extended drouth by frequent cultivation. 
The same fields with slight cultivation 
would dry up and spoil the crop. This 
is not news but is not thoroughly appre- 
ciated by all. 

A good grower of fruit is not always 
a good salesman. Here is where some 
find their Waterloo in the fruit growing 
business.—National Fruit Grower. 





ORCHARDS IN SOUTHWEST MIS- 
SOURI. 

I am spending the summer in the 
Ozarks, among vast peach and apple or- 
chards, but the big red apple is chiefly 
conspicuous by its absence, the May Ist 
freeze having practically destroyed the 
Missouri and Arkansas crops. The per- 
manent value of nearly all the trees has 
been sacrificed one-half or more by plant- 
ing in large holes with long roots lateral- 
ly spread out, says H. M. Stringfellow 
in “Rural New Yorker.” The rows show 
marked lack of uniformity in size of 
trees and the general aspect is low and 
squatty instead of tall, vigorous, well- 
rounded heads. A great majority of the 
orchards seen from the cars show entire 
neglect, a burlesque on the sod method. 
Of course there are many exceptions, 
and notably that of Captain Lincoln, of 
Bentonville, Ark., a very large apple 
grower. I was through his orchard to- 
day and saw a fine young five-year-old 
root-pruned block of trees; also an or- 
chard of several thousand 15-year-old 
trees that have been in clover sod for 
four years, giving regular and heavy 
crops of splendid fruit. He intends to 
plow the clover under shallow this fall 
and cultivate next year. I could see no 
reason for this extra expense, but he 
seems to think an occasional plowing 
best. The orchard has been mowed sev- 
eral times each season and clover left 
where it fell. The trees have the best 
and most uniform crop I have yet seen. 
The captain is a great believer in spray- 
ing and has had excellentssuccess with 
the lime and Paris green dust spray, ap- 






Rust insurance is worth having. 


A strong, well-nourished man is proof 
against the attack of disease germs, 

Likewise strong, sturdy wheat repels the 
attack of rust—the enemy that dwarfs the 
growth, shrivels the grain, lowers the profits. 

Potash makes a strong, sturdy, rust-proof 
plant—fills out the head—with a heavier 
berry. 

Commercial fertilizers are usually weak 
in Potash. Use a brand containing 6 per 
cent. of Potash. If you cannot get it, then 
balance and complete your application by 
f adding 15 pounds of Muriate of Potash to 

Waris each 100 pounds of fertilizer. 

+ \ tail Potash is profit. Buy the Potash first. 
\N Milan z Send for pamphlets containing facts about soil, 
\\ crops, manures and fertilizers. Mailed free. 
GERMAN KALI WORKS 
93 Nassau Street, New York 


Chicago—Monadnock Building 
Atlanta, Ga.—1224 Candler Bidg. 


MAKE A FORTUNE IN FRUIT 


$2, ,000 to $8,000 a Year Profit 
from Only 10 Acres 


You have heard of the wonders ofirrigation. How would 
you like to own ten acres of irrigated fruit land in the famous 
Bitter Root Valley, where apples yield aclear profit of from 
to $8,000 on ten acres every year? Where Grains 
Vegetables also are produced in such abundance that the 
profits are almost beyond belief? Here’s your chance, if 
you have alittle ready money—say $300 to $500. 


The World’s Greatest Irrigation Project 


~~ The Bitter Root Valley Canal—81 miles long—built at a cost of 

Home of Famous over $1,500,000—is practically completed. It creates an opportu- 

“McINTOSH RED”’| nity for you to make a fortunein fruit. We are now offering for 

Apples. sale a portion of our 40,000-acre irrigated tract, at a mere frac- 

tion of its value as measured by that of adjoining land. We are 
making such easy terms that even the man of small means can afford to invest. 


A\Few Hundred Dollars Hold 10 Acres of the 
Finest Fruit Land in this Wonderful Irrigated 


BITTER ROOT VALLEY wostana 


Land and water sold outright—no “ homesteading.”” Present prices of only $100 to $150 
per acre, on easy terms, afford those interested in fruit growing an unusual opportunity. 

This is the most attractiv e, prosperous and longest tried fruit valley in the Paciiic 
Northwest. Nestled among the mountains, amid scenic beauties unsurpassed. Soil of 
exceeding depth and richness. The Land of Perfect Fruit! No insect fruit pests! 15,000 
good neighbors! Rural Free Delivery—Farmers’ Telephones— Fine Schools and 
Churches. Good roads everywhere. Steam and electric railroads bring world’s best 
markets to your door, Delightful place to live. The buyer of each tract of land will be- 
come a proportionate owner in the Canal, and thus obtain perpetual water rights. 


The Acreage is Limited —The Opportunity Boundless! 
Prompt Action is Imperative! Postal Brings Magnificent FREE Book! 


The land is being sold off rapidly. Hundreds are making application. Investigate with- 
out delay. The Free Book and Map give information that may be worth many thousands of 
dollars to zee. vouteins page after page of evidence, from unquestioned authorities, prov- 
ing that $2,000 to $8,000 clear profit annually is being made on ten-acre tracts of Bitter 
Root Valley ieteuned fruitland. Fortune awaits the man who buys now. Write quickly for 
Free Book, Maps and fullinformation. We want a few reliable agents. Address Dept. 


BITTER ROOT VALLEY IRRIGATION CO., 100 Washington Street, CHICAGO 



























plied with a hand machine from a wag- 
on, using a six-foot conductor pipe. He 
also uses the liquid form. The peach 
crop promised to be fair, but showery 
weather developed brown rot, and the 
larger part of it has been a loss. Alto- 
gether the fruit growers are considerably 
discouraged, though with a good crop 
next year and the increasing number of 
canneries and exaporators that are be- 
ing put in everywhere, confidence and 
prosperity will return. The climate is 
ideal and no mosquitoes. 





GROW BETTER FRUIT. 


WE WANT TO TELL YOU THE FACTS ABOUT 


SAN JOSE SCALE 


HOW IT CAN BE KILLED WITH AN 


OIL SOLUTION COSTING NO MORE THAN LIME SULPHUR 


Large fruit growers have reported so decidedly in favor of our material a there’s 
no comparison, No connection with any trust. Write to-day 


Our Products Have Been Sold on Merit for Twenty-five Years. 


F. G. STREET & COMPANY, 18 RAILROAD ST., ROCHESTER, NW. Y. 








One-third of our fruit is fit only for 
the swill pail, because we neglect to feed 
the trees, work the soil and protect from 
insect pests. 

The first thing to do is to stop the in- 
coming of apples sejling to-day for ten 
cents each, by making more critical 
selection of stock going to market. 

Very few take pains to grow good 
fruit. 

It is not a question of “can” but 
*‘will.” 

Instead of a few firsts and many sec- 
onds, make it the reverse. We have 
two broods of insects in Massachusetts 
against five in Utah, yet they produce 
better-looking, more uniform fruit, be- 
cause they spray five to seven times. 

The end tests of our packages are not 








FORTUNES |N Texas ies ane WoRLo's FAIR WINNERS 


The famous fig preserves made at Aldine, near Houston, are 
the finest and best known in the world. One important thing 


which must not be overlooked is that fig orchards never fail to 
FIG ORCHARDS | produce large, profitable crops here. 
|| One Acre Set in Figs and One Town Lot, both for $236 
Payable $10 down and $10 per month, without in- 
oe terest, no payments when sick; clear ware 
| ranty deed in case of death. 
Local cash market for fruit. —- crop pays for land and 


E. C. ROBERTSON jer icetezier than ‘banks, bonds, or lite insurance, If you 


want to enjoy life in South Texas under your own “vine and 


General Sales Manager 
full particulars. Agents ‘wante 











| fig tree,”’ or make a small, safe, —— investment, write for 
| 


501 Kiam Bidg., Houston, Texas 











the true measure. Make the middle as 
good and the market will respond. Grow | 
more fruit, but grow better fruit.—Pro-| 
fessor Fernald, Massachusetts sates 
tural College. 


Earliest and easiest worked, 
po ~~ Carries off surplus water; 
admits air to the soil. In- 

f 2 = se the value. Acres of swampy — —— and made fertile. 
ee s Round Drain Tile meets wring bow: Wealso make Sewer 
Pipe, Red and Fire Brick, Chimney Tops, a ey Side Walk Tile, etc. Write 
for what you want and prices. JOHN H. JACKSON, 99 Third Ave., Albany, N.¥« 








Don’t Neglect ¢¢ 
Fall Spraying 


“SCALECID 


9 Fall Spraying 
Is Best 


We guarantee it to kill San Jose Scale and all soft-bodied sucking insects. It also contains fungicidal properties. Greatest effectiveness—Least expense 


and labor. Endorsed by leading Horticulturists, Fru 


B. G. PRATT COMPANY, 


it Growers and Experiment Stations, Write us for Booklet F. with full particulars, and free sample. 


Mfg. Chemists, 50 Church Street, New York City 
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Bsautiful apples grown by a subscriber of Green’s Fruit Grower whose name and address has been lost. 





STARTING THE QUINCE RIGHT. 

The quince is a fruit decidedly national 
as to location and soil, says ‘American 
Cultivator.” For best results, a deep, 
rich loam has been found favorable, in a 
location containing plenty of moisture 
yet not in a soil at all sour or stagnant. 

To get fine, large fruit plenty of plant 
food must be ever at hand for the grow- 
ing rootlets. Quinces, in particular, de- 
light in sending out their feeding roots 
only a little beiow the surface, so in cul- 
tivation, remember the plow or cultivator 
teeth should not be run deep and close 
to the tree. Some years may be required 
to overcome a_ vigorous root pruning 
caused by too close cultivation. 

In the fall a covering of well rotted, 
rich, fine manure should be spread even- 
ly under the tree as far as the branches 
extend. Fork this in well in the spring, 
and then mulch with some coarse ma- 
terial, or stir the soil once a week or so 
with hoe. The orange quince is the 
standard variety. 





Use of Sand in Transplanting Trees.— 
It has always been understood by gar- 
deners and planters, that when trans- 
planting trees it was necessary that the 
soil must be made to fit closely to their 
roots when in their new position. In 
later years, much has been said and 
written of firming the soil about potted 
plants and transplanted trees, all look- 
ing to the accomplishing of the same ob- 
ject, the close contact of roots and soil. 

Recently another excellent suggestion 
has been made, a suggestion made be- 
cause of noticing what a help it had been 
already to a great many; it is to use 
sand for the filling in around the roots 
of trees until all roots are covered. 

There is no question of the sand’s 
value, it does exactly what no _ other 
plan will do as well, viz., fill in complete- 
ly all the air spaces about the roots, and 
fill them better than all the tramping, 
pounding, and watering, otherwise found 
necessary to accomplish the same object. 
Dry earth is often recommended for fill- 
ing in about the roots, and well recom- 
mended tov, because being dry it crum- 
bles up nicely, better than wet soil will, 
but dry sand is far better than anything 
else. 

Nurserymen took the hint of the value 
of sand from noticing its usefulness for 
heeling in purposes, as a sand heap is 
known to be a necessary adjunct to all 
packing houses, cold storage houses, and 
every building where plants are to be 
handled. 

Let florists, landscape gardeners, and 
all others recognize the value of sand and 
use it in their operations, and they will 
have greater success than ever before in 
their future work; its use is simply to 
fill in about the newly set tree, until 
the roots are covered, then ordinary soil 
is used to fill up the hole.—‘‘Florists’ Ex- 
change.” 


ORCHARD NOTES. 

Never pack overripe fruit for ship- 
ment. 

Peach trees require good cultivation 
to do well. 

Midsummer pruning heals wounds 
rapidly and well. 

Rotten chips and sawdust make a good 
fertilizer for the orchard. 

Bud with new varieties the unproduc- 
tive trees and make most of the orchard. 
—Canadian “Horticulturist.” 


FALL SPRAYING FOR SCALE. 

With some growers it is the practice 
to spray in the fall for this orchard 
pest and again in the spring, says Na- 
tional ‘‘Fruit Grower.” Fall spraying 
is always to be recommended because 
the scale are then least resistant and 
other conditions are more favorable for 
doing the work than if done in the 
spring, but there is one very important 
feature about the San Jose scale that is 
not usually thought of and that is, that 
where the infestation of scale is bad, 
that they are so encrusted on the 
branches that they are four and five 
thick, that is, they seem to be on top 
of each other and where this is the case 
an application of any spray material, no 
matter how good, only reaches those on 
the outside or that are exposed, while 
those in under are not touched and left 
therefore to re-infest the trees, hence 
two sprayings in many instances are 
necessary. In fact, our experience and 
observation is that the scale can only 
be thoroughly controlled where spray- 
ings are made in the fall and again in 
the spring. 


ORCHARDS MUST BE FERTILIZED. 


The constant return to orchard soil 
of all vegetable matter produced, will 
keep up an adequate supply of nitro- 
genous material, which will be annual- 
ly increased if the application of acid 
phosphate is kept up in a liberal way. 
Few orchardists realize the amount of 
these mineral matters taken from the 
soil to produce a great tree, or in the 
production of apples. 

A good crop of apples will remove 
from the soil three times as much 
potash as a crop of wheat on the same 
soil, and while in the decaying veg- 
etable matter we can get what nitro- 
gen the trees need, the supply of the 
mineral matters must be kept up if 
Wwe expect to get large and perfect crops 
of fruit.—‘‘Farm Progress.” 





POTASH FOR APPLE ORCHARDS 


It would certainly pay to sow potash 
on our apple orchards, as it is one of 
the most important elements of plant 
food for the apple. Wood ashes are 
excellent if you can buy them in the 
unleached form. If you buy potash get 
it in the muriate form, and apply from 
200 to 300 pounds to the acre, sown 
broadcast under the trees. It would be 
difficult to get on too much wood ashes. 


APPLE SCAB. 

This is a skin disease. The fungus 
which causes it does not penetrate deep- 
ly into the tissue of the fruit or leaf. 
It works just under the cuticle. It is 
usually located on the blossom end of 
the fruit. 

Infection occurs while the fruit is very 
small. Indeed, the fungus often attacks 
and destroys the buds and blossoms, so 
that much injury may be done before the 
fruit sets. This shows the need of early 
spraying, even before the buds start.— 
Professor Beach, Iowa, 





The Crosby peach has proved itself 
the best for northern and eastern grow- 
ing. It is the hardiest peach known and 
is a sure and regular bearer in New 
England.—American “Cultivator.” 
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Opportunities in the Ozarks 





Fruit Growing, Dairying and Poultry Raising 
Offer Unlimited Possibilities 





The high, roll- 
ing land and 
level plateaus 
of the Ozarks, 
in Southern 
Missouri and 
Northwestern 
Arkansas, are 
. destined to 
become the 
greatest fruit 
growing, dairying and poultry rais- 
ing country in the world. Already 
this section, known as the ‘Land 
of the Big Red Apple,’’ leads the 
world in fruit growing. Its nat- 
ural advantages for dairying and 
poultry raising are no less great than 
its adaptability for growing fruit. 





The Ozark country, with its 
thousands of clear, flowing streams, 
provides the finest kind of clean 
pasturage and pure water, which 
tell so heavily in favor of the health 
of the cow and the quality of milk 
she gives. The percentage of 
butter-fat in the milk produced in 
the Ozarks is very great. 


It is also a splendid country for 
the raising of sheep, goats and 
fancy beef cattle. 


Likewise the numerous pure 
streams and easily obtained gravel, 
insure the health of the poultry, 
and economical feeding. Poultry 
is the most profitable thing on the 
farm, and the products of the 
poultry yard bring more ready cash 
to the farmer or the farmer’s wife, 
than any other source of income. 
The favorable geographical loca- 
tion of the Ozark country and its 
accessibility to St. Louis, Kansas 
City and Memphis, insure for the 
dairy farmer and poultry raiser an 
almost unlimited market. The 


fruit grower, while having the 
same nearby market advantages, 
is less dependent upon them; for 
the Ozark apples are shipped all 
over the world and command a 
high price everywhere. 


The remarkably favorable climate 
of the Ozarks makes life there ex- 
tremely pleasant, and is also an 
important factor in the health of 
the cows and poultry. The alti- 
tude varies from 800 to 2,000 feet 
above sea level; the temperature is 
moderate in winter and ideal in 
summer. 


Land may be obtained in the 
Ozarks at from $3 to $20 an acre, 
according to the amount of clear- 
ing necessary. Orchards, ready to 
bear, bring from $100 to $200 an 


acre. 


If you are interested in fruit grow- 
ing, poultry raising or dairying, 
the Ozark region is worthy of 
your most careful investigation. 
Nowhere in America are the 
natural advantages for these three 
pursuits so great as in the Ozarks. 


If you will secure a small tract of 
land in the Ozarks, and get some 
chickens and cows, and possibly 
a few pigs, you can make a good 
living from the poultry, cows 
and pigs while the orchard is 
coming into bearing. Then the 
profits from your fruit will be so 
much extra, and will provide a 
good bank account that will make 
you independent in a few years. 


I will be glad to have you write 
me for some illustrated literature 
about the Ozarks, which we have 
had published for free distribution. 
It will be helpful to you in pur- 
suing your investigations. 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, Passenger Traffic Manager Frisco Lines 
964 Frisco Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
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growing; in another, of. 


In other issues of this pase I will have more to say about the Ozarks. 

ou particularly of the opportunities of fruit 
those in poultry raising, and in another, 
of dairying. I hope you will find time to read them. 
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ELEGANT CENTURY STEEL RANGES 


With large ponevess, from $8. up. Warranted 
for 25 years. Cash or easy monthly Payments. 
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Heaters, Stoves, etc. 
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Aunt Hannah’s 


ee... 


The Nude in Art.—Your remarks in re- 
gard to nude paintings give evidence 
that you are not appreciative of art and 
need to study the subject. Your re- 
marks must have been embarrassing to 
some of those present. It is expected 
that those who see such works of art 
have something of the spirit of tne art- 
ist who did the painting. This artist 
is a little delicate lady of refinement. 
This painting has been approved by the 
leading artists of our city. A similar 
nude by the same artist was recently 
purchased by the Carnegie Institute of 
Philadelphia, and another by a promis- 
ing institution of New York city. Such 
works of art need no apology. The nude 
is the highest form of art and the most 
difficult to reproduce. It is exhibited in 
the greatest cities of the world and sam- 
ples are found in all the leading art gal- 
leries. _In the Congressional Library 
building are many samples of the nude. 
This is the most modest of all nudes. 

The Turks do not consider it proper 
that the faces of their mothers and sis- 
ters should be seen by any but members 
of the family. Who ever brought about 
such a condition of affairs in Turkey was 
himself evil minded. I advise you to 
study art by seeing more of it. Do not 
expect to take in a fine painting at a 
glance. Works of art must be studied 
and an attempt made to interpret that 
which the artist has intended to repre- 
sent. Do not talk loudly about paint- 
ings until you learn more about them. 





Robert H. Smith is asked to be the 
best man or groomsman at a wedding, 
and desires instructions as to what to 
wear, etc. 

Aunt Hannah’s' Reply.--You_ should 
confer with your friend who is to be 
married and learn from him all 
that is to be expected of you 
in the way of dress or conduct. Us- 
ually full dress is worn after 6 o’clock 
p.m. Such full dress is always the cor- 
rect thing after 6 o'clock. Whether 
your tie or vest shall be black or white 
will depend on the wishes of the bride- 
groom, as well as other particulars, Us- 
ually the bride, bridegroom, best man, 
and the bridesmaids get together before 
the wedding and rehearse the perform- 
ance fully, the minister being present, 
so that all needed movements and posi- 
tions can be understood and practiced 
before hand. 





Aunt Hannah's Reply to Rosella.—Yes, 
a girl may be in love with a young man 
of whom she is sometimes ashamed, when 
seeing him in company not well-dressed 
and careless of his deportment. Girls 
do not usually fall in love with a man’s 
clothes or his graceful movements, al- 
though both are attractive. Some of 
our best men are careless in dress. Dress 
is an important thing, but affairs of char- 
acter are of much greater importance. 

Insanity in the family into which you 
marry is a serious and intricate problem 
of which I do not feel competent to 
speak. I should prefer that it be not 
present. 

You should not allow any young man 
to kiss you unless you are engaged to 
marry him. If you do, you will lower 
yourself in his estimation, and he will not 
be so liable to ask you to be his wife 
on that account. There is danger of 
contracting disease by kissing, but I do 
not consider that in the above advice. 

Yes, it is wrong for you to take rides 
in boats or carriage with a young man 
who is engaged to a girl for whom he 
cares nothing. 








Getting Married. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 

It seems as though there were never 
so many people getting married as at 
present. My attention is called to this 
fact by the large number of wedding 
presents which I have been purchasing. 
Are these young people making a wise 
choice of husbands or wives? I fear 
that many are not. I know of instances 
where marriage has been entered into 
by both parties much the same as either 
party would accept an invitation to a 
picnic or a steamboat excursion. 

I recently asked a bright young girl 
cf 20 years old, if she or her girl com- 
panions who had been thinking of the 
question of marriage ever stopped to 
consider that it was possible that the 
young man selected for a husband should 
turn out to be a shiftless, good for no- 
thing character, one addicted to drink 
and other bad habits. This girl replied, 
“‘No, such dismal thoughts as that never 
enter our heads. If we think of our fu- 
ture husbands at all, we think of them 
as being ideal men in every respects, 
good providers, temperate, manly, hon- 
est and faithful.” 


These young women know that many 
young men are dissipated and unworthy 
of a wife’s love, but they cannot think 
it possible that they are to be the unfor- 
tunate ones to be encumbered with such 
a husband. 

That girls are thoughtless in regard to 
this important question is shown from 
the following incident: A friend, the pro- 
prietor of a large shoe factory, had in 
his employ a beautiful girl, an accom- 
plished bookkeeper. On learning that a 
young man working in the same factory 
who was dissipated, was paying marked 
attention to this young girl, he spoke 
to her privately as follows: “I trust you 
will not consider me an intermeddler 
with your affairs, but I think it is my 
duty to tell you that the young man 
who works in this factory, who is pay- 
ing you marked attentions, has been 
drinking heavily for years, and is at 
present unfitted for business until he 
has swallowed ten drinks of whiskey. 
Such a young man as this I would not 
like my own daughter to marry, there- 
fore I give you a word of caution.” 

The young woman did not heed the 
warning. In a few months she resigned 
her position where she was receiving $15 
a week and married the dissipated young 
man. Not long after the shoe manufac- 
turer met the dissipated husband on a 


street in Buffalo, New York. He noticed: 


that he was poorly dressed. 

“How are you getting along?” asked 
the former employer. 

“Poorly,” was the reply. “I was just 
about to ask you for 10 cents with which 
to get a drink.” 

“Are you still drinking??” 

“Yes, all that I can get.” 

“How about your wife??’’ 

“My wife and I are living in one small 


room in a tenement block. I am earn- | 
ing $6 a week but am liable to lose my | 


position any time.” 

This unfortunate girl probably mar- 
ried the drinking man with the idea that 
her love for him was strong enough to 
cause her husband to reform. The man 
probably promised to reform. But if the 
girl could not get him to reform before 





FURNITURE 
CREDIT 


Whatever you want for use in your home will be 
sold to you on credit. , Our catalog shows 3,000 articles. 
We will trust you for any of them, and ship on 
approval. If you are satisfied, pay us a little each 
month. We mean that exactly. When a person 
wants to make his home more attractive, his credit 
is good with us. 


We issue four catalogs showing pictures, 
Save 1s to sO Per Cent prices and descriptions of 3,000 things for the 
This concern, with its combined capital of home. Our largest retail store cannot show 
“ aig gy ~L ay half so many. Simply write us . postal and say 
buildings cover six acres. In addition, weown Which catalog you want. It will be sent to you 
2 mammoth retail stores, located in the prin- postpaid—free. 
cipal a. This my output gives us a 
such buying power that no concern can com- 
te with us. We guarantee you a saving of 15 F re C t i g 
60 per cent under any prices, cash or credit, our ree a 0 $s 
anywhere. No. 10 shows every new thing in 
Bs furnishin; Carpets, Ru, 


Catal 

» Furniture, House’ 
30 Days’ Free Trial _ it sts and Portiores iiftstrated in actual 
colors. Also ia Cartaips. — piivess 
We ship all goods on al. Use thema ware, Orockery, wing Machines, Washing 
month before ou decide to buy. Compare our Machines, Refrigerators, Baby Carriages, etc. 
ers. If not satisfactory, return Catalog No. 20 shows 70 styles of Empire 

C) at our expense, and the month's use Stoves and Ranges. 
will not cost you a penny. Catalog No. 30 shows Columbia Grapho- 


y: 

m M th m ts phones and 
s all on ly Pay en Catalog No. 40 shows Pianos from $144. 

If you are satisfied, you can Bay up. You pay us nothing whatever until you 
lent 6 _ each, ssonth. Take ~~ Ly try one a month. 

onths ,, while you use and e e 
articles. e “charge Bs interest and aak no Send us a postal today, stating which _ 
security. Our dealings are all confidential. catalog you want. 


SPIEGEL, MAY, STERN CO., 1540 35thSt.,, Chicago 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 











Warsery Stock and Vegetable Seeds. 
Some fruit-growers are making over 
$300.00 Profit Per Acre 

You don’t have to send a cent or 
purchase a penny’s worth to get the 3 


My practice of sending 3 black- 


berry plants free is each year 
bringing me a host of friends. 
The reasonable prices, the qual- | plants. Just send name and address. 


ity of my plants, the way I pack With the plants I will send my hand- 
and ship them, and the profits | some new catalog, brimming over with 
they earn, are convincing fruit- information, and valuable for order- 
growers at_ “*Scarff is head- | ing yourspring supplies.” My prices 
quarters ’ for Blackberry, Straw- are reasonable, as always. Write now. 
berry, and other fruit plants; for W. N. SCARFF, New Carlisle, Ohio. aa 
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Some of the Late 


For the convenience of the ladies in the homes of 
our subscribers we have made arrangements with one 
of the largest and most responsible manufacturers of 
patterns to offer some of their reliable patterns at the 
nominal price of 1oc each. To get BUST measure 
put the tape measure ALL of the way around the 
body, over the dress close under the arms. 

Order patterns by numbers, and give size in inches. 
Send ell orders to GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, 
Rochester, N. Y. 















Fall Styles 




















6095—Fitted Coat, 34-42 bust. 
6091—Blouse or Shirt Waist, 32-42 bust. 
6115—Misses’ Fancy Blouse, 14-16 years. 
6104—Misses’ 9 Gored Skirt, 14-16 years, 
6120—Loose Fitting Coat, 34-44 bust. 
6106— Boy’s Russian Suit, 2-4-6 years. 
6109—Fancy Blouse Waist, 32-40 bust. 
6114—Girl’s Tucked Dress, 8-14 years. 
6103—Surplice over Waist, small, med- 
6107— Fitted Coat, 2-8 yrs. [ium, large. 
6098—Circular Skirt, 22-30 waist. 
6102—Misses’ Kimona, 14-16 years. 
6116—Child’s Tucked Coat, 2-4-6 years. 
6105—Sheath Petticoat with adjustable 
flounce, 22-32 waist. 
6092— Directoire Skirt, 22-30 waist. 
6111—Child’s Night Drawers with feet, 
6097—Tucked Blouse, 32-42 bust. [2-8 yr. 
6099—Boy’s Reefer, 4-12 years. 
6100—Sheath 7 Gored Petticoat, 22-32 
6108—Directoire Waist 32-40 bust.[waist, 
6112—Tucked or Gathered Sleeves, 
small, medium, large. 
6110—Fifteen Gored Skirt, 22-30 waist. 
6117—Child’s Caps, 2-4-6 years. _[yrs. 
6101—Girl’s Semi Princesse Dress, 8-14 
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the case would be hopeless after mar- 
riage. 

“Are you at work now??” asked one 
colored man of another. 

“Oh, yes I am working hard.” 

“What are you doing?” 

“T am working hard, getting jobs of 
washing for my wife to do,’’ was the re- 
ply. 

My fear is that some of these giddy 
girls who are thoughtless of entering 
married life may actually be glad to get 
a job of washing later in life. 

A lady who had lost her husband, a 
man of great wealth, in speaking of his 
death to a friend, remarked, ‘There is 
one thing that I am grateful for and 
that is that I do not have to take in 
washing during the declining years of 
my life as do many married women who 
have made an unwise selection of hus- 
bands.”’ 

The husband may be a good man, with 
good habits, a pleasant companion, even 
a scholarly man, and yet be a poor pro- 
vider so as to make it necessary for his 
wife to take in washing in order to keep 
the wolf from the door. 





Marriage Wasn’t a Failure. 

“During territorial days I was can- 
vassing in eastern Washington for a 
New York publishing house,” said Lue 
E. Vernon, in Washington “Standard,” 
I was showing a book among the ranch- 
ers those days which had for a title, ‘Is 
Marriage a Failure?’ It was a popular 
book and I hadn’t much trouble to sell 
it nearly everywhere I showed it. But 
I went up against one rancher that 
wouldn’t have it at all. He was about 
35 and weighed 160; built in proportion. 


Just as soon as he saw the title he . agers icht 
shoved it away from him. a. 5. ae should ibe a — joint to spring or break. No spring on top to catch 
“‘T don’t want no book like that,’ he see. Serve ie) Ceres oe or break. No castings to break. The Tryon - 
said. ‘I know marriage ain’t a failure, sanaene Kentucky, ES a Special lock has never let any cattle loose, has never been known to 
southern Illinois, central Missouri and break. The Stanchion is always in position when opened or shut. 


because I have tried it. Now look here 
at Martha. She builds ‘the fires in the 
mornin’, gits breakfast, fixes five chil- 
dren ready for school, looks after two 
more, feeds the hogs, makes the butter, 
cooks all meals, does all the darnin’ and 
patchin’, makes the garden, splits wood, 
does odd jobs about the place between 
times, not to mention keepin’ up our 
church work on Sundays. Could I git 
anybody except by marryin’ ’em that 
would do as much as she does? I guess 
not, mister, and I don’t have to buy no 
books to be learnt that marriage ain’t a 
failure. I don’t want yer book, but you 
kin stay to dinner and sample Martha's 
cookin’. Company is all the same to her, 

“I excused myself and mounting my 
pinto cayuse, I headed toward Palouse 
City.” 





Rochester, N. Y.—In manufacturing 
and commercial importance Rochester is 
head and shoulders above most of our 
larger cities. In financial strength we 
can justly claim to lead all other cities 
easily. In every civilized country our 
city is known for the high quality and 
class of her manufactures, and the in- 
tegrity of her great commercial institu- 
tions. 

Rochester produces 95 per cent. of the 
photographic instruments and supplies 
of the country. In optical instruments, 


Sucker Swallowed Diamond. 

Miss Marie A. Gross, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank Gross, of Spear street, 
a student of the Herron Art Institute in 
Indianapolis, lost a valuable diamond 
ring Saturday, and its disappearance and 
return are remarkable, says the Indian- 
apolis ‘“‘News,”’ 

She was the guest at the Hanly cot- 
tage, at Pottawatomie Point, on the Wa- 
bash river, east of town, and with geome 
other girls attired in bathing suits rowed 
to the middle of the river to bathe. A 
friend suggested that she remove the dia- 
mond ring which she wore, stating that 
it might slip off in the water. She re- 
moved the ring, and having no _ other 
place to put it she tied it to a piece of 
fishline and fastened the other end to 
the boat. Then she jumped into the wa- 
ter. When they rowed back to shore 
Miss Gross could find neither string nor 
ring. 

Yesterday while Frank Hanly was out 
in the boat he saw a string running 
through a crack in the rear board of the 
craft. He began to draw in the string 
and there was an answering tug. He 
pulled hard and up out of the water 
came a pound and a half sucker. Hanly 
had forgotten about the ring and sought 
the hook in the sucker’s mouth. 

“Swallowed the darned thing!” was his 
disgusted ejaculation. 

He cut the line and threw the fish in 
the bottom of the boat. Later when 
cleaning the fish he was surprised to find 
the missing ring inside the sucker. The 
supposition is that when the girls were 
rocking the boat the string and _ ring 
were thrown out, dangling in the water, 
and that a sucker spying the bright ob- 
ject gulped it down. 

Orange Tree Moves North. 

Botanists in the employ of the United 
States Department of Agriculture hope 
to bring into being an orange tree which 
will be as sturdy as the apple tree; an 
orange tree that will not perish in the 
chill of northern winter, which in De- 
cember will bear its wreath of snow and 
in May its garlands of bloom, and when 
summer comes will yield fruit as good 
as that sweetened in the south sun. 

This may seem to be an unnatural pro- 
position, but it only seems so. No violence 
upon the laws of nature has been or will 
be attempted. It is simply an effort to 
make the citrus tree which bears the 
sweet table orange as hardy and insen- 
sitive to cold as the citrus tree which 
bears the bitter, unedible orange. By 
crossing a citrus tree whicn grows in 
the north and which bears an unedible 
fruit with the citrus tree of the south 
it is sought to beget a plant in which 
will be combined the good traits of each. 

Government botanists are confident 
that the results of this citrus marriage 
will be a scion that will grow and fruit 
at a latitude midway between the north- 
ern limits of the sweet and the bitter 





central Kansas. 
around the homes in Richmond, Louis- 
ville, Cincinnati, St. Louis and Kansas 
City!—‘‘Technical World.” 





Three Hundred Billion Bees at Work. 

Three hundred billion bees made 
enough honey last year to fill a train of 
cars long enough to reach from New York 
to Buffalo. At the low wholesale rate of 
ten cents a pound it was worth $25,000,- 
000, and if the 700,000 bee keepers of the 
country had worked as_ industriously 


and skillfully as did the bees the weight | 


of the output would have been. three 
times as great and the value $75,000,000. 

Not only did the little workers con- 
tribute that vast supply of a pure and 
delicious food product to the nation but 
as they made it they treated it anti- 
septically with formic acid thus prevent- 
ing impurities or decay. 

In one year the bee hives sent to mar- 
ket a product worth nearly as much as 
the barley crop; three times as much as 
the buckwheat crop; $6,000,000 greater 
than the rye crop and nearly $9,000,000 
greater than the rice crop. All of the 
rice and buckwheat grown on an aggre- 
gated area of 2,126 1-3 square miles did 
not reach tothe value of the honey by 
$151,259. 

To appreciate these results one must 
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Where you want it— 
When you want it— 





nace does not reach. 
pick up and carry a 


a No smoke—no smell—no trouble. 


Often you want heat in a hurry 
in some room in the house the fur- 
Its so easy to 


PERFECTION Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 


to the room you want to heat—suitable for any room in the 
house. It has a real smokeless device absolutely preventing 


Te RAYOLamp 


is the lamp for the student or 
It gives a brilliant, steady light 


reader. 


that makes study a pleasure. 


ished in japan and nickel—an ornament 
anywhere. Every heater warranted. 


Made of brass, nickel plated and equipped 


with the latest improved central draft burner. Every lamp warranted. 
If you cannot obtain the Perfection Oil Heater or Rayo Lamp from 
your dealer write to our nearest agency for descriptive circular, 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


Incorpora 
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smoke or smell—turn the wick as high as you can or 
as low as you like—brass font holds 4 quarts of oil 
that gives out glowing heat for 9 hours. 
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Think of orange groves: 
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TRYON’S MONEY SAVERS. 




















Very light and strong. Saves one man’s labor. 
money. Saves heavy lifting. Saves the back. 
floor to wagon and load your grain alone. 
Beans, Grain, Stoves, Meat, or anything on the farm. 


Saves the back. 
Will not spill grain. 











HE PAYS THE FREIGHT. 


Tryon Truck with Bag Holder.—Price, $3.00. 


Tryon Bag Scoop.—Price, $1.00. 


Saves time. Holds 3 pecks. 
Easy to handle. 


Tryon Cattle Stanchion.—Price, $1.00. 
No steel to chill the cattle’s neck. No steel hinge 


No extra parts to buy to hold stanchion in place. 


A Trial Order will Satisfy Any Critical Buyer. 


GALVANIZED STORAGE TANKS. 


Saves time—that is 
Lay a board from 
Used for loading Potatoes, 





Cow Troughs installed by each Stanchion, or stock furnished with directions 


for installing at low prices. 


THE TRYON SPECIALTY COMPANY, 


LE ROY, N. Y. 














THE FARMER’S SEWING AWL 


This newly patented ‘sewing awl is the handiest little farm tool invented. It is practically a 
harness sewing machine. It makes a lock stitch and does away with old-fashioned bristles with 
‘“*waxed ends” for sewing leather. It will sew through any thickness of leather green or dry. 
You can use it as a surgical instrument in sewing up wounds, such as wire cuts in stock. 

It will sew canvas, carpets, rugs, shoes, gloves, etc. It is fine for women’s use in tying com- 
forters, ete. Every awl is supplied with both a straight and curved needle, grooved and fitted with JL 
an eye for the thread like a sewing machine needle. The handle carries the extra tools, so they 
are not easily lost. Handy to carry in the pocket. 

It will save many dollars.in repairing boots and shoes. 
the thread or ‘‘ waxed end.” 

NOTE—After thread has been forced clear through the leather release the thread spool as 
shown in the illustration, and draw out twice the amount of thread as will cover distance you 
intend to sew, leaving needle stationary until thread has been drawn out. Then withdraw the 
oO needle, holding the thread rather firmly in left hand, merely allowing enough thread to go back 
Make a note of any mistake you have “Well,” acquiesced the tired mamma.| | © "lease needle to start new stitch. Proceed asincut, ' ; 
made or anything you have neglected ‘When holes come in stockings, what the = ee run aa Ny OM see gee 
to do, so you may not repeat the same becomes of the piece of stocking that : GREEN'S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 


hext season, was there before the hole came?” 


thermometers, buttons, nurseries, seeds necessarily strive also to appreciate the 
and flowers we easily lead the worlé In number of insects at work. That is rath- 
the production of clothing, shoes, furni- er difficult for three hundred billior. 
ture, canned goods and preserves, steel stretches a long way beyond intelligent 
and glass-lined tanks, mail chutes, office human comprehension. The human mind 
devices and furniture , wood-working, doesn’t work well, in anything mathe- 
laundry and special machinery, litho- matically greater than thousands.—Au- 
graphing and printing, stoves and ranges, gust “Technical World.” 

lanterns and tinware specialties, and in o 

many other lines, we excel in quantity 
and quality. 


The wheel shown in the cut carries 





“IT want to ask one more question,” 
said, little Frank as he was being put to 
bed. 
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If kissing is dangerous lots of people 
are going to get hurt. 





If all critics were elected by popular 
vote, there would be fewer critics. 





Nearly all of our troubles are borrowed, 
not one fear out of a hundred ever be- 
ing realized. 





Have an aim in life, keer’ thinking 
about your aim, and you will avoid many 
ills and troubles. 





The objection to cow peas as a cover 
crop, to be plowed under, ‘+ that they 
grow vigorously only on the most fertile 
parts of the field, where leust needed. 





The conceited man is he who has an 
exalted opinion of his ability but who has 
never accomplished anything. It is not 
conceit for a person who has accom- 
plished much to be conscious of his 
ability. 





Ideal editors, lawyers, preachers, ideal 
citizens, cities, towns, dinners and enter- 
tainments, in fact all things ideal are 
scarce, and yet almost every reader 
thinks he could edit and publish an ideal 
magazine or farm journal. 





Epidemics of disease may result in good 
to the residents of cities if such epidem- 
ics rouse health authorities to action, as 
was the case in Ithaca, N. Y., during the 
epidemic of typhoid, and in San Fran- 
cisco and New Orleans during recent 
serious epidemics. 





Back to Eden.—A subscriber of Green’s 
Fruit Grower who with his family has 
been living in the city for many years, has 
gone back to rural life, which he calls 
going back to Eden. When he left the 
farm he anticipated much pleasure while 
living in the city, but in many ways 
was disappointed. He reports that he 
and his family are greatly enjoying the 
change from city to rural life. 





Will Market Gardening Pay?—S. C. 
Post, of W. Va., asks Green’s Fruit 
Grower whether his boys can by industry 
and economy make money by market 
gardening near a town of 7,000 inhabit- 
ants. He asks about the yield of pota- 
toes, etc. 

Cc. A. Green’s Reply.—I desire to im- 
press upon every reader of Green’s Fruit 
Grower the idea that there is no class of 
legitimate business which cannot’. be 
made profitable in this great country if 
properly conducted. Gardening and fruit 
growing are business pursuits. Some 
people will succeed better in these and 
other pursuits than others. My reply is 
yes, if your boys have business ability 
and act with discretion they can make 
gardening pay. They should combine 
fruit growing with vegetable growing, 
having a plantation of blackberry, rasp- 
berry, grapes, etc., but they need not 
start in all these things in one year. You 
should make your land exceedingly rich 
by drawing on manure freely which you 
can purchase at your nearest city or vil- 
lage. I send them my book on fruit cul- 
ture, giving my personal experience. 





An Era of Moisture.—I have heard no 
one expiain the cause of the v \st accum- 
ulations of ice which swept down over 
a large portion of the American conti- 
nent from the north, covering our fer- 
tile farms hundreds and thousands of 
feet deep, with a solid field of ice. My 
explanation is that a long rainy or snowy 
season preceded the ice age. There is 
an ice age now in Greenland, and other 
parts of the north. Mountains, rivers 
and lakes, are there covered with thou- 
sands of feet of ice, which is continually 
moving toward the sea and breaking off 
at intervals, causing icebergs. But the 
present ice field is insignificant as com- 
pared with that which existed in’the ice 
age. 

Scientific men declare that there is a 
gradual diminishing of rain on the earth. 
They find that there is a period o in- 
crease of rain and another period cf de- 
crease, but at the same time there is a 
serious decrease of the fall of water sup- 
ply on the globe. Thus they hold that 


the time is coming when water will dis- 
appear entirely from the earth, and when 
that time comes that there will not be 
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a living thing left. If these observations 
of science are correct we can truthfully 
say that the time has been when the 
fall of rain upon the earth was ten 
times or possibly a hundred times as 
great as at present, thus accounting for 
the vast accumulations of ice during the 
ice age. 


Peach Trees.—We do not advise plant- 
ing peach trees largely in the fall in 
the middle or northern states. In the 
southern states they can be planted dur- 
ing the fall and winter. Peach trees do 
not shed their leaves early enough in the 
fall to be dug and packed early. But if 
you are planting only a dozen peach 
trees and are ordering other trees from 
our nursery, I would plant a small num- 
ber. Those who think of planting peach 
orchards we advise to wait till spring 
before planting. 





The problem in fruit growing that is 
commencing to worry many is that of 
fertilizing, or returning to the soil those 
chemicals requisite to perfect fruit and 
which are removed in each crop sold. We 
note that the use of clover as a crop to 
turn in is having more attention. 





The Great Service of Banks and Bank- 
ers.—While it is generally assumed 
that banks were known by the ancients. 
I find no trace in history of banks dating 
further back than those of Greece and 
Rome in their palmy days. The Bank 
of England was established in 1694, which 
seems to be the earliest Engiish bank. 
The first bank in Scotland was establish- 
ed in 1690, which appears to be the first 
Scotch bank. The first bank of the 
United States was established in 1780. 

It seems probable therefore that banks 
and banking are modern institutions, 
practically unknown to. the ancients. 
Here is one reason why the ancients 
progressed so slowly in their financial 
affairs. Banks make it possible for 
money to accomplish a double work. Be- 
fore banks were established money was 
hidden in strange places, or buried in 
gardens, where it brought no revenue as 
interest, making it impossible for money 
to do active service. When banks were 
established the money of the people was 
deposited in them and the banks loaned 
this money again. During the recent 
panic we saw what occurred when money 
was locked up by individuals cn a small 
scale. We could imagine what happen- 
ed when the people locked up all their 
money as in the days when banks and 
banking were unknown. 

In the days of Abraham wealth was 
reckoned by the number of sheep, cattle, 
or camels which a man owned. Later 
on rich men were in the habit of selling 
all that they had and investing their 
money in pearls or other valuable gems; 
thus it will be seen that the ancients were 
not expecting revenue in the form of 
interest, which is such an important af- 
fair at the present day. 

There are many people who do not ap- 
preciate the marvelous service rendered 
by banks. Not only do the banks fur- 
nish safe vaults, built at enormous ex- 
pense, for the storage of our money, but 
the banks are willing to pay us for the 
privilege of receiving our deposits. Then 
after the banks have relieved us of our 
anxiety by safely storing our surplus 
money, these banks proceed to tend a 
large part of their deposits which we inave 
confided to their care, thus doing another 
portion of the public, the borrowers, a 
great service, enabling hundreds of bus- 
iness men to enlarge their operations, 
whereas without these loans they would 
be seriously crippled. 

Railroads and Their Rights.—I notice 
that there is to be a test of the consti- 
tutionality of a recent bill passed by 
congress, prohibiting the Lehigh Valley, 
Pennsylvania, Reading, Delaware and 
Hudson, and other railroads from ship- 
ping the coal from their own mines over 
their own roads. It seems like a strange 
law which prohibits a railroad or any 
other corporation from shipping its own 
products over its own roadbed. 

But supposing this law is declared to 
be constitutional, what then? The great 
railroads which supply the large cities 
and the surrounding country will be com- 
pelled to stop carrying coal over their 
own rails. What then will these rail- 
roads do with the valuable coal mines 


which they own? Supposing these rail- 
road companies simply stop mining coal. 
What will be the result upon the com- 
munity at large? So far as I can see 
there will be only one result and that is 
that the people will freeze or starve. 

Or it may be possible that the govern- 
ment will attempt to force the railroads 


“to sell their coal mines, or to compel 


them to lease the mines to other com- 
panies which will work the mines and 
ship the coal to consumers. 

It will be seen by the above comments 
that our government is liable to get con- 
fused and into an entanglement in at- 
tempting to restrict railroads in the ex- 
ercise of their prerogative. 





The Successful Man.—In business the 
successful man is the thrifty one. He is 
careful of his expenditures, particularly 
early in life when he is getting a start. 
There are hundreds of thousands of am- 
bitious young men who would like to 
succeed in business but are not willing 
to sacrifice themselves as they must in 
order to get a start. If you are desir- 
ous of starting in an enterprise too much 
emphasis cannot be given the subject of 
starting. Anything which is begun is 
half done but most young men desire a 
good time in their youth and cannot 
bear the thought of self restraint in 
spending money, but this is absolutely 
necessary in most instances. 

The man who gets a comfortable sal- 
ary hardly ever becomes rich. He knows 
that on Saturday night he will get a 
reasonable amount of money. But the 
man who has started an enterprise of 
his own does not know the result of his 
week’s, month’s or year’s work, hence 
if he is wise he will restrain himself 
in his expenditures, living within his 
means and laying by a surplus, small 
though it may be, every year. 

A successful business man tells me 
that he is convinced that there is not 
one boy in a hundred who would be will- 
ing to sacrifice himself as did this suc- 
cessful man in order to get a start in 
business. 


Cost of Planting Orchards.—Mr. Venzo 
Grant, of Ohio, asks Green’s Fruit Grow- 
er how much it will cost per acre to plant 
a large apple orchard and how much per 
acre it will cost to plant a large peach 
orchard. The location is highly favor- 
able since the land lies on a hilltop, the 
highest land in all that section of the 
country. 

In reply I will say that 50 apple trees 
per acre at 20c per tree would leave the 
cost for apple trees alone $10 per acre. 
Fitting the soil and planting the apple 
trees would cost at least $10 more per 
acre. $20 per acre should cover the ex- 
pense of planting the land to apple trees. 

If you planted 200 peach trees per acre 
and the peach trees cost 7c each it would 
amount to $14 per acre for the peach 
trees. Add $10 per acre for planting and 
preparing the soil would make the cost 
of planting a peach orchard about $24 
per acre. 

I know nothing of Lemon Free peach. 
Elberta is a valuable variety for com- 
mercial orchard. Crosby variety not so 
large and handsome as Elberta. I do not 
know the Rusticoat apple. 

I would plant apples that have been 
tested and succeed well in your locality. 
I would not plant too many varieties of 
either peaches or apples. I would not 
plant apple trees closer together than 
two rods each way, and I would not 
plant peach trees closer together than 
one rod each way, in large commercial 
orchards. Fall planting in Ohio is safe 
for apple trees and possibly for peach 
trees, but I do not advise planting peach 
generally in the fall. 





RECORD OF SOIL CULTURE ON THE 
EDITOR’S OLD HOMESTEAD FARM. 
My father purchased a 150 acre farm 
in the village of Rush, 12 miles south of 
Rochester, New York, 70 years ago. 

This farm was remarkably fertile, and 
being situated on a rise of land resem- 
bling an elephant’s back, shed water in 
every direction. It was capable of pro- 
ducing the largest crops of wheat, corn, 
barley, rye, oats, potatoes, ete. 

At that early date, 70 years ago, my 
father hag said that the soil was full of 
potash, from the heavy timber which 
had been cut down and burned, or had 
rotted, and from the rotted waste of for- 
est leaves which had added fertility to 
the land for thousands of years previous. 

My father was a good farmer, pre- 
serving and applying to his soil all the 
manure made upon it. He sold no hay 
or straw, but sold the grain grown upon 
his farm, except the small portion fed 
out to his horses, cattle, swine and 
sheep. Under this method of selling so 
largely the grain and vegetables the land 
would naturally decline in fertility, un- 
less more manure was applied than that 
made upon the farm. During my fath- 
er’s lifetime this old homestead farm de- 
clined somewhat in fertility, but was 
considered in good condition at the time 
he sold it 47 years ago. 


The man who bought this farm of my 
father was a man who made money each 
year-from the farm, but who had less 
regard for adding to the fertility of the 
land than had my father. This new 
owner sometimes sold the hay and straw 
in addition to grain and vegetables 
grown on the farm. Of late years I have 
watched with interest and regrets tie 
declining fertility of this land. While 
good crops are still grown on the home- 
stead farm in favorable years, seasois 
of drouth are severely felt, and it is 
thought that no good crop can be grown 
without the use of commercial fertilizers 
in addition to all the manure that cen 
be made upon the farm. 

Now for the lesson to be learned froin 
the experience on this farm. If the best 
methods had been pursued this land 
should be as fertile now as it had been 
70 years ago. That there is no necessity 
for good soil to become impoverished by 
long cultivation is shown by the exam- 
ple of the best English farmers, who 
have continued to crop their land to 
wheat, etc., for more than twice 70 years 
without a decrease in the yield, and 
without impoverishment of the soil. The 
improved method of keeping up soil fer- 
tility is by feeding out more of the grain 
produced from the farm, thus adding to 
the barnyard manure, by the cultivation 
of clover, and retaining on the farm all 
nay and straw, and to a judicious rota- 
tion of crops. 

This farm of my father’s was sold in 
1°61 at $70 per acre. During and after 
the war the price advanced to $150 per 
acre, owing to the depreciation of paper 
money. This farm can be bought to-day 
for about $70 per acre. If the fertility of 
the farm had been maintained and steps 
had been taken to beautify it by plant- 
ing trees this farm might now be sold for 
$150 per acre. 





Cherry Trees.—Remember that there 
are two classes of cherries. First the 
hardy red cherries such as Early Rich- 
mond, Montmorency' and Morello, 
which are hardy almost everywhere in 
this country, and succeed well in aimost 
every locality. Next there are the sweet 
cherries such as Tartarian, Windsor, 
Napoleon, which are black or yellowish, 
but are not hardy enough for the north 
and northwest. These sweet cherries 
are hardy in western New York, Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio and other similar lo- 
cated states. 





Why the Goose Hisses.—A recent writer 
explains the peculiar attitude and hiss- 
ing of the goose something as follows: 
when you enter a yard where geese are 
they will stretch out their necks and siss 
like a serpent. They will do the same 
when sitting upon their nests. This au- 
thority says that in the far east, long 
ago, geese nested in the tall grass, and 
in some way unknown discovered that 
no sound would drive away the intruder 
as quickly as the hissing of the snake, 
the bite of which is poisonous and meant 
death. Therefore when the intruder ap- 
proached near the nest, the geese would 
stretch out their necks, making it re- 
semble a snake and send forth sounds 
like a snake, which were successful in 
driving away the enemy. 





My Ancestry.—I can tell more @bout 
the ancestry of the Green family than 
can many families owing to the fact that 
a distinguished lady has spent many 
years of her life in preparing a family 
record which is published in a large vol- 
ume. But this record gces back only 
a few hundred years, therefore I cannot 
say from what great race of mankind l 
sprang. The races of the world are con- 
tinually mixing. It is possible that 
thousands of years ago my remote an- 
cester may have been a citizen of China 
and wore a pigtail. Or possibly he may 
have been an Egyptian, one of the Phar- 
aohs, or one of Pharaoh’s humble work- 
ers. Or my remote ancestor may have 
been one of those hardy north men who 
swept down over Europe from the land 
of ice and snow and conquered every- 
thing in their pathway. 





Golden Glow.—C. A. Green is a great 
admirer of this beautiful plant which 
springs up each year like a peony. The 
tops die down as winter approaches, but 
the roots will continue to send up new 
shoots and bear blossoms profusely for 
fifty years. Yellow flowers are rare. This 
is the best yellow flower we know of next 
to chrysanthemums. 





To polish a varnished floor rub well 
with equal quantities of beeswax and 
turpentine. Another method is to take 
equal parts of olive oil and spirits of tur- 
pentine, wet a soft cloth with these, rub 
the wood hard, then rub with a dry 
cloth. This is also good for black walnut 
furniture and sewing machines. 





Varnished wood should be rubbed with 
a chamois leather wrung out of cold 
water, then polished with a soft duster. 
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He Meant Well. 


He meant well, but he didn’t know, 

Oh, words of deep pathetic woe: 

He caught a hornet wandering by, 

He thought it was a butterfly. 

Live wires he would boldly test, 

Because they looked just like the rest; 

He’d trust a mule and walk benind, 

Because its look was meek and kind; 

A toadstool he would pluck with care, 

With mushrooms growing everywhere; 

Fate always played him curious tricks, 

He had a passion for gold bricks, 

And yet his heart was very kind; 

Exceeding active was his mind. 

And still his troubles seemed to grow; 

He meant well, but he didn’t know. 
—Washingwn “Star.” 


Fruit Prospects. 





New York Grape Crop. 

The outlook for the grape crop in west- 
ern New York is exceedingly favorable 
and dealers are already beginning to 
notify buyers in the principal eastern 
cities that they will have an unusual 
opportunity to secure fine stock this fall 
at reasonable prices. In some instances 
contracts are being made, but it is rath- 
er early to figure on prices. 

Reports from all the important sec- 
tions show that the yield will be heavy, 
although it can not be said that the 
crop will be a bumper one in all sec- 
tions. Growers in the Chautauqua 
grape belt, however, are _ optimistic, 
declaring that they will have a much 
larger yield than a year ago, owing to 
the favorable weather which has blest 
the crop so far during the growing 
season. Some say tMe crop is more 
advanced now than it was August ist 
last year and two weeks earlier than nor- 
mai. Practically every vineyard in that 
vicinity is loaded with fruit, which is 
weil above the average in quality, size, 
and shape of clusters. It can not be 
said, however, that no damage has been 
done by the root-worm, for this pest 
has ravaged some vines where the loss 
will amount to a large sum. Taken as 
a whole the damage is not so heavy as 
last year, but it is still severe. Vine- 
yardists are learning to control this 
insect and they hope to be able to 
eradicate it entirely in the near future. 

According to estimates made _ this 
week by a well-posted man in the grape 
industry, the Chautauqua belt will 
have a crop fully 300 cars larger than it 
did last year. The total yield in this 
important region will probably run from 
5,000 to 5,500 cars, which is only a small 
percentage below a 100-per-cent. crop. 





Little or no rot has developed in the 
Lake Keuka grape belt this season. Wil- 
liam N. Wise says that dealers generally, 
predict lower prices and that they give 
as one reason that the demand for wine 
has been much curtailed on account of 
hard times, large quantities of wine hav- 
ing been consumed in former years by 
persons who have this year been unem- 
ployed part of the time; consequently, 
the wine makers have fewer empty tanks 
and casks. Another reason is that the 
peach crop, generally, is very large, and 
still another is that the Michigan grape 
crop is a full one and that the Chautau- 
qua territory will have a fair yield of 
good quality. To offset this it is said 
that grapes will be unusually sweet this 
year, which must increase the demand. 

The Concord crop on Keuka, Seneca 
and Canandaigua lakes is from 20 to 25 
per cent. lighter than last year. The 
Niagaras, including the great vineyards 
on the east side of Seneca lake, will, it is 
thought, yield the largest crop ever 
known, unless the rot should strike them. 
It is believed Catawbas will yield 15 to 
20 per cent. more than in 1907, with Del- 
awares perhaps a little heavier than last 
year. 





The condition of grapes August Ist, ac- 
cording to the government report, was 
87.1, compared with 85.4 last year and a 
six years’ average of 85.6. New York 
shows 85 per cent., compared with 83 
per cent. last year; Pennsylvania 81 per 
cent., compared with 90 per cent.; Ohio 
82 per cent., compared with 85 per cent.; 
California 93 per cent., compared with 
94 per cent. last year. 


Pears Good and Demand is Excellent. 


The pear market has opened here and 
in neighboring markets. The standard 
price is one cent a pound, exclusive of 
barrels. The quality is excellent this 
year, and the fruit is meeting with a 
splendid demand in the city markets. 
Buyers who have bought at this figure 
and can hold the fruit for thirty days, 
it is predicted, will make well. 

The apple market is uncertain as yet. 
The foreign buyers who have been lim- 
ited by the bankers who back them to a 
low price for the fruit. As a result, few 
sales are being made. Sales are report- 
ed in a few instances at $2 for orchards 
well packed, but growers are not paying 
much attention to prices. The fruit is 
of such splendid quality this year and the 
eastern crop is so limited that the or- 
chardists have no fear as to price not- 
withstanding last year’s misfortunes. 





Many have engaged storage already and 
will hold their winter fruit irrespective 
of the buyers. 

Prices in the general market, it is be- 
lieved, will range from $2 to $3 a barrel 
for good barrelable fruit when the mar- 
ket settles down to its regular working 
basis. The crop as a whole will be 
about the same size as last year in this 
section, and indications are that the 
crop the country over is rather smaller 
than last season, 





An apple grower of Greece, N. Y.. in 
talking with a “Post-Fxpress” represent- 
ative in Rochester, said that the town’s 
apple yield this season would be fifteen 
per cent. larger than last year and fifty 
per cent. better in quality. 

“These figures are gained from efforts 
made by the New York Central railroad 
officials to ascertain the apple crop 
throughout the western division of the 
line,” said the grower. “After canvass- 
ing the Falls road, the Auburn road, the 
Rome and Watertown, the branch from 
Canandaigua to Batavia and from there 
to Niagara Falls and Tonawanda this 
estimate was arrived at. 

“Already the buyers are offering $2 a 
barrel in Greece, but the growers will 
hold out for $2.25. A number of the 
heaviest growers in this town met re- 
cently and agreed to haul their apples 
to the cider mill and dry house before 
selling for an unfair price. Last year 
was a short year. This year the field 
is more but not so large as to warrant 
anything under $2 a barrel.” 





The ‘‘Land of the Big Red Apple’ is 
in mourning this year. Its popular and 
valuable product is a failure. George T. 
Tippin of Springfield, Mo., secretary of 
the Missouri State Horticultural society, 
is authority for this statement and his 
view was concurred in by T. C. Wilson, 
secretary of the American Apple Grow- 
ers’ congress, of St. Louis. Both gen- 
tlemen says that the crop in Southern 
Missouri and Northwestern Arkansas is 
practically nothing. What few apples 
grew are of the poorest quality, and un- 
marketable. The crop of Kansas will be 
about 20 per cent of a normal crop. 





Frank Ellison, of Massachusetts, sends 
Green’s Fruit Grower specimens of pear 
which have cracked so seriously as to be 
of no value. He asks for information. 

C. A. Green’s Reply:—The specimens 
sent seem to be the Flemish pear. It is 


more liable to crack than other varieties. 
These are the only specimens of cracked 
pears that I have seen in many years. 
It is caused by a fungus beginning as 
circular spots on the leaves. This fun- 
gus sometimes extends to the pears upon 
the infected tree causing wide cracks to 
appear in the flesh of the fruit. The 
remedy is to spray the trees with Bor- 
deaux mixture, beginning early in spring, 
when the leaves are not fully grown, Re- 
peat the spraying every two to four 
weeks, When you find the leaves free 
from the fungus you may stop the spray- 
ing. Good cultivation and enrichment 
of the soil sometimes prevents cracking 
of the pear. Years ago a neighbor’s 
pears cracked seriously. Every week 
he poured the soap suds from the family 
washing around this tree and thereafter 
the fruit was as fair as a child’s cheek. 
Remember that health and vigor in eith- 
er tree or man tends to ward off dis- 
ease. 





Western New York Orchards. 

Our people have a right to feel proud 
of the pre-eminence which the orchards 
of Orleans county have gained through 
the skillful and scientific culture given 
by intelligent farmers. In an account- 
ing just published by the Federal gov- 
ernment, the number of apple trees in 
the United States is placed at 101,794,642. 
Missouri leads the list of states and ter- 
ritories with 20,040,399 trees, while New 
York is second with 15,054,832. But in 
point of production New York orchards 
are first in the list with 24,000,000 bushels, 
while the Missouri yield is only 6,500,000; 
and if the whole state would come up to 
the standard of Orleans, the New York 
yield would go to 52,000,000 bushels. There 
is quality also to be considered. Mis- 
souri offers the tasteless Ben Davis ap- 
ple which finds ready sale because of its 
coloring. Orleans produces the North- 
ern Spy, the Greening, the Baldwin, the 
King, the Russet and other choice varie- 
ties in their highest quality, and the 
Northern Spy is undoubtedly the best 
all-round apple ever wet by the rain 
and warmed by the sun.—‘Orleangs Re- 
publican.” 





The Apple Mite—After all, the 
damage to the apple crop from the leaf 
blister mite is not so serious. In the 
badly infested orchards, where in July 
and August the leaves loaded with blis- 
ter galls were expected to yellow up 
and fall off as in former years, they 


really did not meet that fate except in 
drouthy districts. The abundant rains 
have kept the foliage in healthy color 
and hastened a large growth of fresh 
unattacked leaves, sustaining the grow- 
ing apples well nigh equal to the best 
says Wm. Devereaux in Rochester, 
N. Y., Democrat and Chronicle. 

The active spider-like mite, discovered 
and named seius pomi by Professor Par- 
rot, of Geneva, is everywhere in evidence 
on apple and pear leaves. Being a Ga- 
masid, it is, in accord with the nature of 
its tribe, accounted a predaceous enemy 
of all the blister-mite species, inhabiting 
the leaves with them. Professor Par- 
rot points out the variation of blister- 
mite infection in orchards; that it is of- 
ten checked; that the swarm of mites 
is reduced now and then; therefore, he 
says, it is hopeful that this gamasid is 
a formidable enemy, and if so orchard- 
ists will not be driven to recourse of 
spraying in winter with oils and sul- 
phur wash. 

Every orchardist should have the facts 
about the blister-mites as gathered by 
studies and compilations by Professor 
Parrott, and Assistants H. E. Hodgkiss 
and W. J. Schoene, given in “Geneva 
Experiment Station Bulletin, No. 283. 
The Apple and Pear Mites, 1906." Other 
able students have written on the sub- 
ject, but I think this is the latest pub- 
lication. 





A few words about the marvel of the 
year. It is the total disappearance of 
the fungus plague of orchards, the ap- 
ple scab. The harvest apple and the 
Fall Pippin, so often completely black- 
ened with clusters of scab, and mean- 
while distorted and scarred with fis- 
sures, are as far as I know everywhere 
free of the scab in western New York. 
Likewise all the commercial varieties, so 
much subject to it formerly, like the 
Greening and Twenty Ounce. This ac- 
counts for the favorable reports of fine 
and unblemished fruit this year. Un- 
sprayed orchards are just as free of 
scab as sprayed trees. 


Peach leaf curl is reporte? very abun- 
dant in many sections of the peach 
growing areas this season. Spraying be- 
fore buds open is the only preventive 
of this disease. 





The grower of fruit is a fortunate man, 
though he often thinks he has more trou- 
bles than any one else. 
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Words fitly spoken are like apples of gold in baskets of silver.-Proverbs. 








Which Way? 


When a shy little maid, of the world afraid, 
Sets forth on Love's Highway, 
She knows not where the road may fare 
Or where her feet may stray. 
For a time the road runs wide and straight 
And its pleasures wing the hours. 
But at last it divides, and tlrre 
guides 
Save the birds and the nodding flow’rs. 
When she comes to the forks of Love’s 
Highway— 

As come she must some day— 
And her head says, “‘This way,” 
heart says ‘“‘That,”’ 
Which way snail she turn. 


are no 


but her 


Which way? 
—Unknown. 


How He Learned to Cook. 
By Charles A. Green. 

At the hotel where I spent two weeks 
of my vacation the past summer the 
chef or head cook was a young man 21 
years old. I thought it remarkable that 
so young a man could have become an 
expert in cooking and thus able to earn 
$1000 or more dollars a year. 

Remember that high grade cooking is 
a profession. On making inquiries I 
found that this young man had spent 
six years as an apprentice in cooking. 
He began work as a helper in a hotel 
kitchen. His duties were peeling pota- 
toes, turnips, beets, and occasionally 
cooking such simple dishes as eggs, or 
making toast. He did this work under 
the direction of a_ professional cook, 
After serving several years in this way 
he gradually worked his way up. The 
head cook was called away by the death 
of his father and this young man was 
compelled by the circumstances to take 
the place of the head cook. The young 
man had proved himself so efficient and 
painstaking in his work during the past 
years that he was competent to do the 
work, put in his hands through this 
emergency. Not long after this he was 
called to take charge of the cooking of a 
small hotel at Greenwich, New York. 
Here he secured a reputation as a chef. 
Later on he engaged with one of the 
most noted chefs of the country, at a 
leading hotel in one of the larger cities. 
Here he completed his education as a 
cook and considered himself ready to 
start out alone in almost any hotel. 

If a boy can thus make himself an 
accomplished professional cook in a few 
years, how is it that there are so many 
women who are poor cooks? My expla- 
nation is that there are few women who 
are willing to apply themselves to cook- 
ing in a way to become experts. There 
is an opening for ambitious and com- 
petent girls if they will prepare by long 
service for professional cooks or chefs. 





Fried Cakes.—Two cups of sugar; two 
cups buttermilk or sour milk; two eggs; 
piece of butter size of an egg; one tea- 
spoonful saleratus; about four cups of 
flour sifted with one teaspoonful baking 
powder; one teaspoonful grated nutmeg; 
then add flour enough to make a dough 
so that you can roll it out; fry in hot 
lard and dust with powdered sugar while 
hot. 

Training 
one half cup 


Bread.—Take 
butter; add one-half cup 
of sugar; one cup molasses; one egg, 
well beaten; mix all well together; dis- 
soive a teaspoonful of saleratus in one 
cup of sour mi'k; add this to the mixture; 
then add three cups of sifted flour and 
one teaspoonful of ground ginger; mix 
all well together; bake in a buttered pan 
in a moderate oven and eat while fresh. 
—Fort Edward, N. Y. 


Green’s Fruit Grower: I in the 
August number of the Fruit Grower an 
account of a lady having a clove apple 
that was filled with cloves in 1876. 

My mother has a “clove apple” 
she filled with cloves in 1868. 

It is compact, in good preservation, the 
cloves having fallen out in only one lit- 
tle place. The apple is a large Maiden 
Blush.—E. H. Pritchard, Ind. 


Day Ginger 





see 


that 


Patent leather is always doubtful 
leather to buy, as no one will guarantee 
how long it will wear. If the shoes are 
cleaned and oiled frequently with sweet 
oil or vaseline they will keep in good 
condition and last very much longer than 
if they are left alone. 


A Housekeeper’s Symphony. 


To do the best I can from morn till night, 

And pray for added strength with com- 
ing light; 

To make the family income reach alway, 

With some left over for 2 rainy day; 

To do distasteful things with happy face, 

To try and keep the odds and ends in place; 

To smile, instead of frown at Kate, 

Which placed me in a family aiways late 

To meals; to do the sewing, mending and 

The — small things always near at 
1and, 

And do them always with a cheerful heart, 

Because in life they seem to be my part; 

To know the place for everything and keep 

It there; to think, to plan, to cook, to 
sweep, 

To brew, to bake, to answer questions, 

To be the mainspring of the tamily clock, 

(Or that effect), and see that no ticktock 

Is out of time, or tune, or soon, or late; 

This is the only symphony which I 

Can ever hope to operate. 

—By Fanny Waugh Davis in “Harpers 
Bazar.”’ 








Domestic Hints. 

English Chicken Pie.—Cut into dice 
two ounces of ham, four large fresh 
mushrooms, and four truffles; add to this 
two ounces of butter, with an ounce of 
flour, a pint of white stock and a glass 
of Madeira. Stir this over the fire con- 
stantly for two or three minutes, then let 
simmer for twenty minutes very slowly. 
Put in then two cups of cold cooked 
chicken cut into small cubes, half a doz- 
en gherkins cut in slices, and the salt 
and pepper that seem necessary. Line a 
dish with paste and bake till it is yellow. 
Then fill with the chicken mixture, cov- 
er with a paste and bake slowly for al- 
most an hour. 

Snowball Cake.—One and one-half cups 
sugar, three tablespoonfuls butter, two- 
thirds of a cup of milk, two cups flour, 
three egg whites, two even teaspoonfuls 
baking powder, one teaspoonful Baker’s 
extract of almond. Cream the butter 
and sugar, add the egg whites, milk, 
flour and baking powder sifted together, 
and then the flavoring. Bake in a square 
cake pan and frost. 

Boiled Salmon.—Fry in a saucepan in 
considerable butter a sliced onion, a car- 
rot cut in smal] pieces, a bunch of pars- 
ley, and a stalk of celery. When browned 
slightly add a pint of white wine and a 
pint of water, and when this is beginning 
to boil put in two pounds of salmon to 
boil till done. Take out the fish, remove 
the skin from it, coat it with melted but- 
ter and fine bread crumbs and set in a 
very hot oven to brown a little. Mean- 
while have the liquor in which it was 
cooked boil very hard to reduce some- 
what. Strain it then and thicken with 
flour blended with melted butter for a 
sauce to be served separately with the 
fish. 

Baked Tomatoes.—Take the centers out 
of a dozen large tomatoes, and put these 
centers to cook with two tablespoonfuls 
of butter, a slice of bacon chopped fine, 
salt, pepper, a tablespoonful of sherry 
wine, and two tab ‘espoons of fine crumbs. 
Cook this slowly for twenty minutes, 


take up, and with it fill the tomatoes. 
Dust with breadcrumbs and set in the 
oven to bake for half an hour. The deli- 


cacy of the tomatoes and their desirabili- 
ty as an accompaniment for the capon 
would be impaired if meat of any kind 
were used in the stuffing of these toma- 
toes. In fact, it is pretty safe to say 
that the harmonies of dining are better 
preserved if tomatoes ~tuffed with any 
sort of chopped meat are served by 
themselves, that is, in a course by them- 
selves, and that it is almost always an 
injustice to any meat entree to serve at 
the same time tomatoes in which meat 
of any other sort or of the same sort 
figures. 





o 
A folding toilet and dressing table is 
new and useful, but expensive. The ta- 
ble is of highly polished mahogany, with 
stool to match, containing a good sized 
mirror at the back, and nineteen silver 
toilet articles. When not in use, the top 
may be completely folded up and used as 
an ordinary table. 


A very good salad can be made by 
using a cupful of uncooked cabbage, 


green pepper, celery, all to be shredded; 
apples cut in pieces, a few seeded white 
grapes cut in halves and a few English 
walnuts. Mix all together thoroughly 
and place in the refrigerator. Serve 
with mayonnaise or French dressing. 


Some Recipes for Peaches. 

Peach Marmalade.—Use the parings of 
the peaches that were peeled for canning 
and the soft and specked fruit. Cover all 
this with cold water, put in a number of 
pits and cook all until mushy. Then rub 
thrugh a sieve and return to the kettle, 
cooking twenty minutes, stirring fre- 
quently. Add half as much sugar as 
you have peach pulp and cook again until 
thick. 

Spiced Peaches.—Peel seven pounds of 
fruit but do not remove the stones. To 
ene pint of cider vinegar add_ three 
pounds and a half of sugar, one table- 
spoonful each of ground cinnamon and 
mace and one teaspoonful of ground 
cloves; tie the spices in a bag, then cook 
them with vinegar and sugar for fifteen 
minutes. Add the peaches, a few at a 
time, and cook until tender. Pack in 
jars and pour over them the _ boiling 
syrup and cover closely. Let stand twen- 
ty-four hours, then drain and ccok the 
syrup ten minutes, and again put it over 
the fruit. Repeat this the third day. 
Keep in a dry, cool place. 

Bavarian Peach Cream.—Select a few 
of the best fruit and halve them after re- 
moving the skin. Then take some other 
peaches, rather soft, and make a pulp 
of them by crushing through a sieve, 
adding some sugar to this and a half 
an ounce of gelatine which has been 
dissolved in water. Bring this to a boil 
and then let it become cold and stiff. 
Fill the half peaches with this and pile 
a spoonful of whipped cream on top. 





koe 
Fruit Jellies. 

No matter whether raw or cooked 
juice is being used, it should always be 
boiled for at least 15 minutes before the 
sugar, says “Western Fruit Grower.” If 
the fire is strong, slip an asbestos mat 


under the kettle to prevent burning. No ~ 


rule can be laid down as to the exact 
time, some fruits require longer boiling 
than others. A great deal depends upon 
the amount of water used in extracting 
the juice. The same is true in regard to 
the amount of sugar to use. There is no 
definite rule that will give the desired 
results in every instance, because fruits 
that go by the same name are not al- 
Ways alike in other respects. 
Apple and quince jelly seldom require 
as much sugar as some others, such as 
grape, plum, currant, rhubarb, or black- 
berry. These usually take about a pint 
or a pound of sugar for every pint 
of juice. Peach, pear, raspberry and el- 
derberry, about fourteen ounces of sugar 
to the pint, after the addition of one- 
fourth part of currant or juice. If lemon 
juice is used, less will be required. 
When making jelly remember this: It 
is never “jelly” until it foams up over 
the entire surface. This is not the same 
as the scum that rises. This should be 
skimmed off. If the syrup has boiled a 


reasonable length of time and won’t 
“jell,” add a little more sugar.—Anna 
Wade Gallagher in Western “Fruit 
Grower.” 





Good Words for Farmer’s Wives. 

“The hardest worked individual on the 
farm,” said Mr. Roosevelt, ‘‘is apt to be 
the mother or wife of the farmer. If 
you don’t applaud that, you ought to. I 
believe in the farmer economizing—but 
on himself, not his wife. I am dead on 
that. If you have got to drop some one, 
drop one hired man rather than the 
hired girl. 

“Teach your boy to work, for he has 
got to earn his own livelihood, to pull 
his own weight. No one can pull it for 
him. He will be a drone and a drag if 
you do not let him do his part. 

“I’m with you to the limit in trying to 
put a stop to the rascality of the big 
man. I’l go to any length to do it, and 
the big man knows it; but there never 
will be an end until the big man is made 
to know that what you object to is ras- 
cality itself, and not rascality in a big 
man alone. Rascality in the great and 
the small is to be frowned upon in this 
republic. Distrust equally the man who 
never sees dishonesty in the big man 
and the one who sees it only in the big 
man,” 

The ripe grapes make a delicious pre- 
serve, an excellent jelly, a good catsup 
and a particularly nice spiced fruit. For 
the purpose of preserving, the ordinary 
Concord grape is as good as any other. 
The musk flayor of this grape when it 
is perfectly ripe, a flavor which it in- 
herits from its ancestor the fox grape, 
disappears in cooking. When the ripe 
fox grape can be obtained it makes a 
good preserve. 





It is said that to butter a cracker and 
sprinkle it with cayenne pepper will in- 
duce sleep after eating. 





Five Ways to Cook Egys. 

The magician of the kitchen, king of 
French chefs, in short, Auguste Escof. 
fier, of Peche Melba fame, has devised 
168 different ways to cook eggs, about 
each and all of which he tells in his 
“Le Guide Culinaire’—which is French 
for plain cook book. 

This is probably more ways of pre- 
paring eggs than anybody else ever 
dreamed of. It may be more ways, too, 
than anybody wants his eggs; but in case 
any one has gotten tired of plain boiled 
and fried with bacon, here are five of 
his recipes: 

Eggs Alsatian.—Fill pate forms with 
baker sauerkraut. Add a slice of grilled 
ham and place a poached egg on each. 

Eggs in Cradles.—Bake in the oven 
four fine potatoes. When done remove 
the interior and fill with ‘hashed white 
meat of chicken stewed in cream. Place 
on each potato thus prepared a poached 
ege. 

Eggs Boitelle.—Fill buttered moulds 
with fresh mushrooms stewed in butter. 
Break an egg in each and poach. Serve 
on oval pieces of buttered toast and pour 
on it mushroom sauce to which a drop 
of lemon juice has been added. 

Eggs Burgundian.—Boil in a cupped 
dish a quart of red wine seasoned and 
strongly spiced. Reduce one-half. Melt 
in it an ounce ang a half of butter. Place 
poached eggs on buttered toast and cover 
them with the sauce. The eggs may pe 
poached directly in the wine. 

Eggs Bucheroune.—Bake potatoes, Re- 
move the pulp, season, fry in butter and 
place in a mound on the dish; surround 
with fried eggs, with a pinch of chopped 
chives sprinkled over the yolks before 
they are turned. 





Lemon Syrup. 
Squeeze the juice from twelve lemons, 
add to it the grated yellow rind of six, 
and allow to stand over night. In the 
morning take six pounds of loaf sugar 
and add to it just enough water to make 
it into a thick syrup, let it boil until 
rich and thick, then set aside until cool. 
Strain the lemon juice, pressing the oil 
from the grated rind. Bottle and cork 
tightly. Add one or two tablespoonfuls 
to each glass of iced water. 
as 
Pineapple Sherbet. 

One ounce pineapple syrup, 
glass shaved ice. Draw into 
ounce glass, fill with soda, 
spoonful crushed strawberry, top with 
slice of orange, serve with straws, or 
draw ounce of syrup into eight-ounce 
glass, add large spoonful of either can- 
ned or fresh grated pineapple, fill with 
shaved ice, stir, serve with spoon. 


—Q—— $$ —-- 





one-half 
twelve- 
stir, add 





Banana Bisque Ice Cream. 

Pound to fine crumbs one-half pound 
each of lady fingers, macaroons and al- 
monds. Cook one quart of cream in a 
double boiler and when it begins to boil 
remove from the fire, add a cupful of 
banana pulp and the crumb mixture and 
freeze. 











Anybody can Kodak. 











1A Folding Pocket 
Kodak, Special. 


There has never before been so much 
quality put into so small a camera—in lens 
and shutter and mechanical precision it is 
right. Makes the popular 2% x 4% pic- 
tures, the camera itself measuring but 2x 
334 x 8inches. Fitted with Rapid Recti- 

inear lenses having a speed of (8. and the 

reliable F. P. K. Automatic Shutter.. It 
fills every requirement of those who 
demand a perfect combination of con- 
venience and efficiency. Price $15.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK Co. 
376 State Street, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Catalog free at 

















LINSEED ott * srorieno - 


PREPARED—Our 


“Diamond” or “‘Yankee”’ 


dealers or by mail, 
OUR OLD 


OIL MEAL 288-288 











OI actariwee| PAINTS 


their own paint in the old way—ucse our Paint is more convenient, wears longer, goes far- 


brande—“None Better,” but these mater- | ther and costs less than you ean mix the materials, 
jals are bined to better ad ge [but our paint copts more than the “cheapdope”| Ete. Increases the value of other feed. 
in our Prepared Paints, paints so freely advertised.Get color card& prices, | Rich manure left. DOUBLE GAIN FEED. 


Established 1847. THOMPSON & CO., Diamond Paint and Oil Works, ALLEGHENY, PA., Manufacturers. 


The very best Feed 
for Horses, Cows, Sheep, Hogs, Fowl, 
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“I Order you as Trustee of the Vincennes 
Sweater Mill to sell their entire stock of 
sweaters at fifty cents on the dollar, 











d moulds 
in butter. 
a or less. You must get the Cash 
t and pour 
ich a drop : T * 
| quick! The creditors 
a cuppec 
soned and - 
half, Mel must have their money 
and cove: 
; 2 33 
amen without delay! 
atoes, Re- 
putter and 
Bp tsa The world’s greatest sweater mill forced into 
Iks before bankruptcy. The Court orders the stock to be 
sold at one-half and less than the actual manu- 
facturer’s price. Their loss is your gain—don’t 
nd “ae delay. Send in your order today. Quick action 
t. In the is necessary if you are to profit by the manu- 
ae facturer’s failure. 
r to make ) 
boil until 
until cool. ’ 
1g the oil 
and cork 
spoonfuls 
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ats By Order of The Court 


top with 
traws, or 


~ Tremendous Cut in Prices! 


on. > 
This advertisement is in 100 other papers and magazines. It will be read by 30,000,000 people or more, so you must act quick, 


m. today, or these great bargains will be gone, never to be had again. 

ters 15,000 genuine all-woal sweaters to be cleared out regardless of what they cost to make. Here is your opportunity to get these 
ain ana splendid sweaters at prices never before heard of—they’ll go fast. Send in your order and remittance today before they’ re all sold. 
1s to boil Better order two or three for each man in the family. You can always use them at such heart-breaking prices. You'll never have 
rag = another chance to get such high-grade bargains again — send in your order today. 

tture anc 


SWEATER BARGAINS FOR MEN — Prices and Descriptions 


No. 360—Extra Heavy, 
Treble Weight Collar. Fancy 
Weave—one of the most de- 
sirable styles. Colo o 
let, Black, Tan, Navy Blue, 
and Royal Blue. 


Weight 2 oz. 

Sizes 34 to 44. 

Pric®.. ...00 8 

No. 200—Finest Quality 
Heavy All-Wool Sweate: 
Fancy Weave. Can’t be 
plicated at twice our pri 
anywhere. Colors —S8carlet, 
Black, Tan, Navy Blue, and 
Royal Blue. Aliso plain 








No.290—Handsomely striped. 
Well-made in two styles. 
Colors —Grey, Navy Blue 
or Scarlet, ali with narrow 


k. No, 225—Man’s Sweater 
well knit, all wool, good 
quality, in two styles: 
Navy Blue with White 
stripes; Navy Blue with 
Scarlet stripes; 


weight 20 oz. 

Sizes 34 to 44, Cc 
Price ...c00000 = 
No. 270—Man’s Sweater 


Fine, all-wool. Stripes 4 J 
on collar,wristsand bot- ¢ 












No.110—Heavy Wool Sweater 


Will give best possible ser- 
vice. Colors — Royal Blue; 
Dark Green; Black. 

Navy Biue. 


Weight 22 oz. aT CTT 
Sizes 34 to 44. MII} Ni 
Pr80O occcccce a Hit NH 


No, 169 Exceptional Value / |. 


Close knit, heavy Sweater }7I/|\)\ 
in either Black or Scarlet. \\\}) 
You can’t get a better \\}) 
Sweater than this anywhere 
for double the money. act Rd ag 


8 
Weight 24 oz. 
otra | 1) Weight of gun Of 75 eee 
Price «. .see00: - pte $1.19 oop armen a to 44. Price P 


How to Order: Order by number only, and give second choice in case the ones you re- 
quest first are sold out when your order is received. Enclose Post Office 


Money Order, or Express Order or Bank Draft with your order, payable to E.M.Schnadig,Trustee. 


This Offer May Not Appear Again. The Court says these sweaters must be sold at once; for the creditors of 


the Vincennes Sweater Mill cannot wait longer for their money. Therefore 





narrow Scarlet or Orange 
stripes; Navy Blue with 
Red stripe on collar and 
cuff; Scarlet with Black 
stripes on collar and cuff. 
Weight 20 oz. 

Sizes SA to 44. C 
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I am forced to sacrifice these 15,000 sweaters at such ridiculously low prices —I must sna cain eect Lali a 
Z. close them out in the quickest possible time and turn over what I get out of the total som com ea Se 
a sales to the creditors. So I am spreading the news broadcast — I am trying to reach 5 
much : > thes igi : . E. M. SCHNADIG, Official Trustee, 1 
a lens everyone in the quickest possibie time to dispose of these sweaters, even if I have to a 167 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 
, pic- almost give them away. If you are a man you will certainly need a sweater, and this is 4 Sadtetet teeta.) Ee 
os the best chance you’ve ever had to get a high-grade all-wool sweater at half-price. hpaatiinn om Sine hdiente: 
a. Orders will be filled in rovation—first come, first served. I know these sweaters will go fj = pen ous 
who like hot cakes, so if you want one, two, three or more, send your money and order today. 4 t 
con- e EEE ee UT aie uicntisa nc deeteadaxs dateudeaen 
0. Next week may be too late—do it now. Address r os a iis 
s 8 ® H Name 
as E.M. SCHNADIG, Official Trustee, !57-181 Dearbom st. Chicago f 
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Cried the 

in the woods. 
As the woods 
closed around him 


went a 
To Whit -To 
The man with a 


STEVENS 


Found him. 


Your bird will drop every time, 
when you pull trigger on a Stevens 
Rifle or Shotgun. 

It’s easy to get a good and quick 
aim, because of the absolute accuracy 
of the Stevens sights, either peep or 
open; and because of the perfect bal- 
-f} ance of a Stevens—when you swing 
it to your shoulder, you find it Steady 
andtrueto your aim. Then a Stevens 
is wonderfully far-and-straight-shoot- 
ing, hard-hitting, and quick-firing, 
Stevens hold more records than any 
other make of gun, 


Send for Stevens Catalog 


describing 
—Rifles, Shot 
you will 
oughly well 
moderate 
5 cents for 


And you /4 
book, /¢ 


all Stevens firearms 
guns, Pistols. Then 
realize how thor- 
made they are, how 
in price. Yours for 
postage. 
L will want DanBeard’s 
8 “Guns and Gunning” 
—full of the lore of 
the woods and? the 
camp. Of birds and 
small game. Of 
hunting and shoot- 
ing. Sent prepaid, 2a¢. 
Paper cover, or 30c. 
in cloth, stamped 
in gilt. 

In nevrly 

every town 
there's at least 
one dealer who 
sells Stevens 
firearms. If your 
dealer can’t supply the 

genuine write to us 
and we'll tio, Prepaid, 



























On receipt.of catalog price. 
J. STEVENS ARMS AND 
| | fi TOOL COMPANY 
| 375 Grove Street 
Li / 7 Chicopee Falls, Mass. 














EDWARDS “REO” 
STEEL SHINGLES 


Are positively guaranteed to be Fire and Lightning 
proof and we refund the amount you pay us for shingles 
in case your roof is struck and damaged by lightning. 
Your house is thus insured against lightning. 

Easily applied, a hammer and nails all that is necessary. 

A boy can do the work. 

Made of best quality Steel in sheets 5,6,7,8, gand 
10 feet long, covering width 24 inches, femniched | paint- 
ed or galvanized. 

The cheapest and best roofing ever invented. 

Will reduce cost of insurance. 

Handsome in appearance, the counterpart of the 
finest cut wood shingles at about one-half the cost. REO 
§Galvanized Steel Shingles require no paint for years. In 
certain sertions they are never painted. 

Send us the size of your roof and we will give you 
exact cost of material delivered f. 0. b. your nearest 
railroad station. We are the largest manufacturers of 
- and Steel Rooting, We make all styles—Corrugated, 

Crimp, Roll Roofing, Imitation Stone and Brick, etc. 
Fee or Galvanized. 

Catalog No. 58 sent free on request. 

GOOD AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO., 


474-494 Lock Street. Cincinnati, Ohio. 

















EVERETT PORTABLE DUMP-BOX 
Fits any wagon gear. Dumps load instantly, or will 
spread it. Entire foot operation. One-third the cost of 
a dump-wagon. Money saver for farmers, teamsters and 
contractors. Indispensable for road work, macadamiz- 
ing, etc. Write for illustrated catalog and prices. 

Everett Manufacturing Co., 88 Lake St., Newark, New York. 


Hunfers’ & Trappers’ Guide $2:°"% 


pages; leather bound; illustrating all For Animals. a 
oe oe Trappers’ Secrets, Decoys; Price $2.00. We 
fo more for Raw Furs, Hides, Skins than 
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List. Auderseh Bros,, Dept, 104 Minnea: apolis, Mina, 
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The Separator Calf. 


A farmer bought a cream machine— 
A wonderful inventicon— 
To skim new milk wiih gasoline 
And beat the Dam>'’s intention. 
He fixed it up out in the barn 
With everything so handy— 
“That’s 
Quoth the farmer's wife, 


s just a beautiful consarn,’ 
ie. 


The thing extracted all the fat 
And left tne milk so blue 
It wouldn’t tempt a hungry cut 
Or anything that knew; 
But when he fed it to a calf 
That never knew a mother, 
A pailful of the stuff ’twould quaff 
And then baw! for another. 


The farmer wondered why that calf 
Looked like a pumplkin seed 

When fed on six quarts and a half 
Of warm milk at a feed; 

But he was slow to learn the fact 
Of a needed balanced ration— 

That when some factor we excract 
There must be some compensation. 

—Eugene Secor. 





What to Plant in the Fall. 

What C. A, Green Says About Fall 

Planting. 

If you plant hardy vines and trees this 
fall, you will find the soil in splendid 
condition in October and November, the 
months when the planting should be 
done. Bank up the soil a foot high with 
earth around each tree at the planting 
or throw a forkful of strawy manure 
over the surface of the ground about 


each plant, tree or vine. Then when 
spring comes, the busy bustling spring 
and your neighbors and friends are 


waiting for the trees, etc., that they have 
ordered from the nursery, but which do 
not come so early and quickly as they, 
desire, you can smile at your friends 
discomfiture and point with pride to 
those secured this fall which have be- 
come firmly established in the soil and 
are actually one year ahead in growth 
and fruiting of those planted next 
spring. 

I do not advise planting the straw- 
berry or peach trees largely in the fali. 
I would not hesitate to plant 10 or 20 
peach trees for’ home supply. 

Plant apple trees, plum and _ pear 
trees, grape vines, blackberry plants, 
currant and gooseberry and Green’s 
Liveforever rose in the fall. Plant peo- 
nies in the fall and hardy ornamental 
trees and plants. Our C. A. Green sets 
out trees, plants and vines every fall 
and has done so for the past 30 years 
and always with success. Some people 
order trees sent them in October and 
November. If. they are not ready to 
plant them in the fall, they heel in the 
trees in the garden. By this I mean 
that they plant temporarily the trees 
that come in the fall, setting them out 
in their permanent location earlier in 
the spring than they could possibly get 
them from the nursery. October and No- 
vember are seasons of comparative leis- 


ure. The spring months are busy 
months. Do not put off planting a sup- 
ply of fruit trees, plants or vines. Plant 


them this fall. If you wait until spring 
comes, you will put it off again. There 
are thousands of people who are con- 
tinually putting off planting fruits. The 
way to do anything is to do it now. Do 
it at once. This is President Roosevelt's 
plan and it is a good plan for all who 
wish to accomplish much. 





The New York “Evening Journal” says 
in a characteristic editorial in the Bris- 
bane style, Farm department: “The 
farmer doesn’t care to be either coddled 
or mollycoddled. He doesn’t want to be 
nursed, or treated like a very large, de- 
serving baby. He wants plain justice, 
and he wants a few of the gentlemen 
that run the government and spend the 
government’s money to stop discriminat- 
ing against him, "%), 

“If the government of this country 
would run the country as though the 
real idea were to benefit all of the people, 
instead of running it as it is run now, to 
benefit a few corporations, that farmer 
problem which worries Mr. Roosevelt 
would be largely solved. 

“Give the farmer a percels post to be- 
gin with. Let him send his dozen eggs 
or his pair of chickens direct to the 
man that wants to eat them, or at least 
to the retail merchant. Cut out the 
commission merchant, the wholesaler, 
and a few of the other city parasites that 
live on the farmer. Cut out the shameful 
charges of the refrigerator car system of 
the express company, and the others that 
make the farmer helpless; that compel 
him to let so much of his stuff rot upon 
the ground. 

“Let the rural mail-carrier bring to the 
farmer the packages that he needs, and 
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take away from the farm the packages 
that the farmer wants to send. Don’t 
compel the farmer to hitch up and drive 
five or ten miies to do some little errand 
that could be done by the mail-carrier, 
passing the farmer’s door and paid by 
him. 

“Give the farmer government tele- 
graphs and telephones. Let him talk 
to his neighbors at the lowest rates, 

“Let him receive at nominal rates tele- 
grams from his customers, ordering what 
they require, and let the parcels post of 
the government deliver the small orders 
daily. The rural mail-carrier would also 
be the rural carrier of telegrams. The 
cheap telephone costing at the very out- 
side ten dollars per year for each farmer 
would bring him his telegraph messages 
by telephone from the village if he chose. 

“Give the farmer a government tele- 
graph, telephone and parcels post that 
will enable him to make of any one of 
the eighty millions of Americans his in- 
dividual customer, 

“Do that, and you will multiply the 
value of the farm and the prosperity of 
the farmer by ten, to begin with. 

“Give the farmer an honest government 
savings-bank, and let the rural carrier 
do the carrying of deposits, if the farmer 
wishes to have it so. 

“Give the farmer a place where he can 
put his money and know that he will get 
it the following year, when he wants it. 
Free him from the risk of the more or 
less reliable banking institutions that 
fails sometimes, or when panic comes 
refuses to pay out cash even if it has 
the cash. 

“Then reorganize your tariff as though 
you thought the farmer really amounted 
to something. Realize that the farmer 
pays the tariff on everything without be- 
ing benefited by that tariff. Europe fix- 
es the price of the farmer’s wheat, corn 
and cotton. He competes with the whole 
world on a free-trade basis, 

“Watch your trust in agricultural im- 
plements, that charges the American 
farmer twice what it charges his compet- 
itor in Russia or in the Argentine. Watch 
your railroads, that figure up just how 
much the farmer’s pocket will bear, and 
then charge him as much as he can pay 
without actually driving him off the 
farm. 

“Give the farmer fair access to the 
modern highways. The highway of the 
body and of goods is the railroad. The 
highway of thought is the telephone and 
telegraph wire. Clear out the modern 
feudal barons that take toll on all these 
highways. Let the inventions of to-day 
become great blessings for all of the 
people, instead of merely great sources 
of profit for a few of the people; and the 
farmer will look after the rest of his 
affairs.” 





Dry Farming.—Dry farming in the 
Great Basin is limited at present almost 
entirely to the state of Utah, where it 
has been carried on to some extent since 
1875 and its practice has been increasing 
rapidly since 1900. The work was initiat- 
ed by private experiments, but the state 
of Utah is now supporting six experi- 
ment farms for testing varieties and 
working out scientifically the best rota- 
tion and tillage methods. 

The precipitation comes during the au- 
tumn, winter, and spring months, differ- 
ing ia this respect from the precipitation 


on the dry lands east of the Rocky 
mountains, where it comes during the 
summer months, Farming is succesé- 


fully carried on with an annual average 
rainfall of 15 inches or slightly less. The 
annual variation in rainfall is considera- 
ble and the year 1906 was usually wet. 
Local topography has a marked effect 
on the amount of rainfall. 

Clean summer fallowing and alternate- 
year cropping, together with thorough 
tillage, are the basis of successful dry 
farming in the Great Basin. 


Wheat and alfalfa are the most im- 
portant crops now grown on the dry 
lands of the Great Basin. Thin seeding 
is found essential to the best eee 


with these crops. 

Under the' best methods of tillage the 
land appears to remain highly productive 
even where no other crop than wheat is 
grown. 

Dry farming is now used only as a sup- 
plement to irrigation ‘farming. There 
have been few attempts to make homes 
on the dry lands. 

The independent extension of farming 
on the dry lands depends upon the devel- 
opment of underground water for do- 
mestic use. 

It thus appears that by means of spe- 
cial methods of culture and the use of 
drought-resistant crops a considerable 












Wisdom says ‘‘Save the 
harness."’ Experience 
says ‘You can only do 


it by using 


EUREKA 


to keep it always soft and pli- 
able.”” Nothing harmfu) in 
Eureka Harness Oil. Benefits 
the harn ss—saves money 
for the owner. Forsale by 


Standard Oil Comp 
of New York ge 
(Incorporated) 
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The heaviest stron 
best galvanized 
made. more substan- 
tial, stockresisting, time- 
defyin fence was never 
stapled to posts. 
Free sample with cata- 
log showing 150 styles at 
prices from 15c per rod up 
and full particulars-free on 
request. 

WE PAY FREIGHT 


We willsend yen asample of our 
























all No, 9 wire fen You c1n test 
itany wae you like. File it and see 
how thick the galvanizing. The 
BROWN" will commend Itselfto 
you. Itisthe best. Free Catalog, 


The BROWN Fence & Wire Co, 4 
Dept. 29 Cleveland, Ohio. 


[COIL SPRING FENCE 


Made of high carbon Steel Wire 
Horse-high, Bull-strong, Chick- 
en-tight. Sold direct to the 
eee Bh en t 
ture: on 30 Days Free 
Trial, re rickterepeid. 00 age 
Catalogue and price-list 
KITSELMAN BROS. 
Box 206 MUNCIE, tio. 


DON'T RUST FARM 


id direct to farmers at man- 
Bn, prices. Catalogue 
free. Freight prepaid. 

THE WARD FENCE 
866 
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We manufacture Lawn and Farm FENCE, Sell direct 
shipping to users only, at manufacturers’ prices, No 
agents. Our catalog is Free. Write for it to-day. 
UP-TO-DATE MFG. CO., 959 EO tb St., Terre Haute, Ind. 


FENCE Strongest 


Made.— 
Made of High Carbon Double Strength 
oiled Wire. Heavily Galvanized to 
‘prevent rust. Have no agents. Sell at 
Raetory prices on 30 days’ free trial. 
We pay Bob freight. 37 heights of farm 
pou 


-_ dot ya a0 try fence. Catalog Free. 
WAWAY. 


COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 
cum Vc he 


Cattle Manure 
In Ba gs Shredded or 


Pulverized 


Best and safest manure for florists 
and greenhouse use, absolutely pure, 
no waste, nodanger. Write for cir- 
culars and prices. 

The Pulverized Manure Co., 
427 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


MAKE YOUR OWN 
REPAIRS 
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The Awl 
For All 

Save the money 
you pay the harness man 
by using Myers’ Lock 
Stitch Awl. It stitches both 
sides like a sewing machine and 
mends harness, saddles, shoes, fur coats, 
robes, canvas, gloves, carpets, etc., perfectly. 
Something constantly needed, always ready for us. and 
one of the handiest tools imaginable. Price prepaid only 
$1.00. Booklet D Free. Write today, Agents Wanted. 


C. A. MYERS CO., 6537 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 
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amount of dry farming may be success- 
fully practiced, particularly if supple- 
mented by sufficient irrigation to insure 
garden products and forage for stock 
during seasons of crop failure on the 
unirrigated portion of the farm.—Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin No. 329. 





The Illinois agricultural college has 
demonstrated the value of good seed in 
a practical way. Some tests on the 
grading of seed oats were made in the 
summer of 1907. The oats were graded 
with a fanning mill into three grades— 
first, second and third. 'The first grade 
was large, plump berries; the second, not 
so large and plump, while the third’ wcre 
small. These three grades were sown 
in an adjoining strip of land at the rate 
of two bushels per acre. The first grade 
averaged 98.5 bushels per acre or 45 
bushels more than the other two grades. 





Systematic Crop Rotation. 

From “ The Future Wheat Supply of 
the United States” in the September 
“Century.” 

Wheat farming in a majority of the 
wheat-producing regions of the United 
States is still carried on in a slothful 
and careless manner. It is the type of 
agriculture that is followed by the farm- 
er with the least ability and business 
capacity. His knowledge of agriculture 
is usually less than that of any other 
class of farmers, excepting perhaps the 
tenant farmers of the south; and so long 
as nature’s bounty, in the form of soil 
fertility, lasts, he prosperge Then whcn 
the soil loses its readily available fer- 
tility, When noxious weeds choke the 
grain, and insect pests are rampant, the 
common proceeding of the wheat farmer 
is to move westward, and begin the pro- 

cess of soil robbery anew. 

Lang that has been cropped with wheat 
for many years is not necessarily infer- 
tile and permanently unproductive be- 
cause of such cropping. Continuous 
wheat culture quickly reduces the sup- 
ply of organic matter in the soil, and 
therefore injures its mellowness and 
water-holding capacity, properties which 
are essential in a grain-growing soil. The 
most available elements of mineral plant 
food are also rapidly exhausted by wheat, 
and the crop having also exhausted the 
organic matter of the soil, the conditions 
essential to soil decay are impaired, and 
the production of new supplies of mineral 
plant food in the soil is checked. Soils 
that have been brought to this condition 
may be renovated and made extremely 
productive again by intelligent schemes 
of crop rotation, use of live stock and 
soil tillage. 

It is to be hoped that the present wheat 
lands of the United States can be util- 
ized for wheat production for many gen- 
erations to come; but this can be done 
only by making wheat alternate with 
other field crops in the scheme of crop- 
ping, instead of growing the crop con- 
tinuously until the land must undergo a 
period of renovation before it is again 
productive. If systems of agriculture 
could be instituteq on all the soils of the 
United States in which the grain, grass 
and cultivated crops were alternated, the 
fertility of our soils could be indefinitely 
maintained. As igriculture is now 
practiced, however, one region produces 
a large acreage of one crop to which it 
is peculiarly fitted at the present time, 
and some other region another crop. Thus 
in many regions fertility is not conserved, 
but rapidly exhausted, and the intensive 
systems of agriculture which prevail] in 
the eastern part of the United States 
build up the eastern soils at the expense 
of the fertility of the West. 





A Dwarf Cow. 

Gene Scott, whose home is two miles 
from Guthrie, in Tennessee, is the owner 
of the most remarkable cow in this sec- 
tion." The cow is a thoroughbred Jersey 
two years old, and in her stocking feet 
is exactly 34.5 inches high. She gives 
three gallons of milk every day, and ex- 
cept for her size is as fine a cow as the 
oldest inhabitant can remember. Her 
weight is about 250 pounds. 

The cow now has a calf four weeks 
old, which is 20 inches high, and gives 
promise of growing up and being a big 
cow some time. The calf’s mother was 
sired by a Jersey bull belonging to the 
late G. W. Fort, of Hamptons. Her 
mother was a cow of average size and 
weighed probably 850 pounds. Mr. Scott 
has refused several offers of $50 for the 
cow.—The ‘Tobacco Planter.” 





It has been demonstrated that the fol- 
lowing named weeds may be’ destroyed 
by spraying the field with a two or three 
per cent. solution of copper sulphate, us- 
ing about 80 gallons of water per acre; 
False-flax, wormseed, mustard, tumbling 
mustard, common wild mustard, shep- 
herd’s purse, pepper-grass, ball-mustard, 
corn cockle, chickweed, dandelion, Can- 
ada thistle, bindweed, plantain, rough 
pigweed, king-head, red river weed, rag- 
weed, cocklebur.” 


Dad as a Carpenter. 


Father took his coat off, said, | 
“T'll do that jcb to-day. 

We need a chicken coop, you bet; 
Our hens all get away.” 


He found the hammer and the nails 
And then he got the saw, 

And went to wcrk while all the tads 
Looked on in silent awe. 


Somehow, the boards seemed rather tough 
And fate was most unkind; 

While father puffed and puffea and puffed, 
His trousers split behind. 


At last he got some short lengths cut, 
And while he mopped his face, 

He studied out the proper way 
To put those boards in place. 


He nailed a strip across a strip, 
Then he made a slight miscue; 

The hammer came down on his thumb 
And smashed it blaék and blue. 


Then father used some language that 
Was never heard before, 
And mother took the babes inside 7 
And softly closed the door. 
—Unidentified. 





Farm Notes. 
The Iowa ‘‘Homestead” says it is better 
to leave land unplowed than to plow up 
more than can be well tilled. 





Land is neither fur nor leather, hence 
it will not pay to skin it. It is not milk 
and it will not pay to skim it. It is like 
a valuable piece of machinery and it will 
pay to take good care of it. The man 
who has on a pair of thirty cent overalls 
does not need to be very careful about 
his clothing. When the same man wears 
a thirty dollar suit he is very careful 
about getting it soiled. 





Every practical farmer who has giv- 
en his business the study necessary has 
found that some crops are more exhaust- 
ing to the fertility of the soil than oth- 
ers. In some crops a second or a third 
crop will not grop in close succession and 
many crops do not leave the soil in a 
condition for good crops of other kinds 
unless they are kinds that will give a 
good crop even if the land is not made 
fertile. We need to know what crops 
follow other crops to the best advan- 
tage and how to keep up fertility, espe- 
cially where the farmer is the owner of 
the land, 


Air and Water. 

Air is just as necessary an element 
in the soil as the water, but both must 
be there in proper quantities. If there 
is too much air and too little moisture 
nitrification ceases. If there is too much 
moisture and too little air the effect is 
the same. From 10 years’ experience 
and observation we have concluded that 
a certain chemical action must be prac- 
tically continuous in the soil during the 
growing season if we are to grow the 
largest crops. This chemical action is 
unquestionably rependent upon just a 
certain ideal or perfect condition of the 
soil—a physical condition that will car- 
ry in the soil just the ideal quantity or 
both air and water—and then as soon 
as the soil becomes _ sufficiently warm 
nature’s work begins. — ‘“Campbell’s 
Farmer.” 





E. E. Brown, a _ Connecticut peach 
grower, gives this bit of experience: ‘““My 
best fruit this year was on the young 
trees and on those which had _ been 
pruned severely. I find that liberal prun- 


ing induces new wood, and that the fin- | 


est fruit is on this new growth. The 
only fruit that we find very profitable 
is that of first grade, hence I follow se- 
vere pruning as a regular practice, tak- 
ing off a little of the tree each yeur. 
enough to keep the head open and let in 
light.” 





Windsor Black Cherry.—This is one of 
the great varieties of sweet cherry. A 
few trees of Windsor cherry should be in 
every garden. It is a very late cherry 
ending the cherry season several weeks 
later than usual, 
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improvements made in the 1908 


DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATORS—added to their 


record of ONE MILLION prosperous 


users throughout the world—have convinced practically 
all WELL-INFORMED buyers of their overwhelming 
superiority, as well as actual cheapness, and they are 
being bought in even greater proportion this fall than in 
the spring, or ever before. 

A catalogue to be had for the asking shows the 
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FARGO, SIOUX FALLS, ST. PAUL, WATERLOO, 
DAVENPORT, MILWAUKEE, ST. LOUIS, OMAHA, 
CHICAGO,  WICHIT NEWARK, HARRISBURG, 


A great stove opportunity. Our 
finest and greatest value ranges and heat- 
ing stoves at wonderfully low 


make quick delivery and very small freight charges. 


In our big foundry we make every style of cooking 
Co and ranges oe ionoee quality, and our prices offer a wonderful sa 
Do this. If you are interested in stoves, before you buy anywhere, on any te 
write and ask for our big new special free Stove Catalogue No. 170, illustrating and 
describing everything in stoves; our new quick delivery and low freight charge arrange- 
30 days’ trial plan; our very lowest prices; complete stove 
thing explained; the greatest stove proposition we have ever put out. 
Write today and ask for our free Stove Catalogue No. 170. Ad 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & GO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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Plow When Turning to Right. 


DISK PLOW 
The Only PERFECT REVERSIBLE 
SULKY DISK PLOW MADE, 


Is controlled at the end of the furrow 
by a foot trip lever which releases the 
urning Disk, so that when the horses 
are brought in good position to continue 


or efforts of the driver. 
plow and is a perfect success. 











Y CLARKS 
(UTAWAY 
scele) a 


plowing it inter-locks itself without any further use of levers 
Can be used as a right or left hand 
F 3 Is mounted on carrying wheels 
and is as light as is consistent with durability. The best 
results are obtained in plowing fallow land for the Cutaway 
blades shake out the edge of the furrow so.that it isn't neces 
sary to Larrow the land after once ploughed with this plow. 
Send today for FREE Booklet with full information. 


CUTAWAY HARROW CO., 865 Main St., Higganum, Conn. 
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Book to You 


Although these books cost me 8cents each to mail, for postage alone, yet I’ll gladly send you one, FREE, 
because I want you to know about SPLIT HICKORY BUGGIES— 
My Factories to you on 30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL—Guaranteed Two Years. 


This Book Means a Saving of $25.00 to $40.00 to You 


on just the Vehicle you want—because of the DIRECT Factory Prices it quotes you, 
and look it over. It contains actual photographs of more Vehicles and Harness of every descriD-  grsmswansencevmnenanes 
tion than could be shown in ten dealers’ salesrooms—over 125 different styles of Vehicles and Full Line of Harness. FE 
This is my latest 1908 Book—and it is truly a Buyer’s Guide. 
tells how good Vehicles are made—why they are better made my way—all running parts made of Second Growth Shell-3 
grain—n 5 giving extra strength and long wearing qualities, £ 

SPLIT HICKORY Vehicles are trade mark Vehicles—known in web state in the Union for highest qualities and* 


30 DAYS’ FREE 


Making Vehicles to order, I give you any option as to finish, style, etc.,—that you get from no other man- 
ufacturer. Buying direct from my factories brings you in touch with the people who make your Vehicle. 
My Two-Year Guarantee is to you—direct, 
you—direct, No roundabout transactions as when buying through dealers. 
in the price of your Vehicle—all meaning a big saving and more satisfaction to YOU. 
LET ME SEND YOU THIS BOOK ATONCE. Address 


H. C. Phelps, President, THE OHIO CARRIAGE MFG. CO., Sta.26 Columbus, Ohio 


Write Far Split Hickory Bugoy Book loday Free 
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The Robin Sang in the Orchard. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Jennie M. Buckley. 

The robin sang in the orchard 
Because the woods. were gone, 
And there wasn’t enough of the old rail 

fence 

To rest his foot upon. 


Along the picket fences gay 
Poor chance a nest to hide, 
To save the home and little ones, 
So robin told his bride. 
So the robin sang in the orchard, 
Near his nest in the leafy shade, 
And no one ever thanked him 
For the many insects slayed. 


Let’s save a bit of forest 

With its growth of underbrusn 

For a hiding place for bunnie 

And robin, wren and thrush. 

. o-— 

Things That it Pays to Plant in Fall. 

A valued friend asked me to state in 
the Fruit Grower what advantage is 
gained by planting in the fall and if 
there are any special varieties of small 
fruits that do better planted in the fall? 

I can hardly understand if this man is 
a reader of the Fruit Grower how he has 
failed to read what I have already writ- 
ten upon the subject, but with the edi- 
tor’s permission I will again state what 
I believe to be valid reasons for autumn 
planting of certain kinds of small fruits. 

In the first place most nurseries of 
small fruits are located on warm loamy 
soils that start vegetation with a rush 
in the spring often a week or move ear- 
lier than northern exposed clay soils in 
the same township. This advantage in 
earliness often makes a difference of a 
good many dollars to the producer of 
berries, who is generally a producer of 
plants as well. On such soils the frost 
is not thoroughly out before currants, 
gooseberries, red raspberries and black- 
berries are commencing growth and it 
is often the case that the earlier varie- 
ties of these fruits are leafing out be- 
fore a majority of soils are ready to 
plow. 

I need not stop to argue the matter of 
the injury to plants from removal after 
they have commenced growth in the 
spring, for every intelligent fruit grower 
should be aware of the fact. The only 
question is, how can we reduce this in- 
jury by removal to the lowest terms and 
thereby gain time which, indeed, in this 
case, is money. The most feasible meth- 
od is by transplanting in the fall. There 
is in fact for gooseberries and currants 
no other season proper for transplant- 
ing. They mature their growth in Sep- 
tember and before Christmas are really 
engaged on another year’s growth and 
to dig and ship them in the spring of- 
ten means a year’s loss of growth, the 
later it is done in the spring the harder 
it is on the health of the plant. When I 
was in the nursery business, men would 
come after currant bushes after the mid- 
dle of May, at a time when bearing 
bushes were setting young fruit. As the 
bushes grow from cuttings the plants 
would live after a fashion when remcved 
at this untimely season, but strong two 
or three year plants wouid go back un- 
der this treatment so as to be but little 
better than cuttings put .in the same 
spring, and would always be inferior to 
good one year plants, planted the au- 
tumn previous. Blackberries and red 
raspberries do not leaf out so rapidly as 
currants and gooseberries but in more 
than half the planting done in spring it 
is done from one to four weeks later 
than it should be, and generally from 
causes that the planter cannot prevent. 
The first delay generally comes from 
neglect to order or get at the nursery 
what is wanted. This is an avoidable 
error, but far from uncommon. The next 
delay occurs at the nursery and is gen- 
erally unavoidable at any well appoint- 
ed nursery, as it is for the nurseryman’s 
interest to be as expeditious as as pos- 
sible.—A Subscriber. 








French Farmers.—Low in the scale is 
the farmer who works his land on shares, 
receiving one-half of the product. His 
farming is done under the direction of 
the owner or farmer-general. This is 
the method in vogue at Ferrieres, the 
great estate of the Baron Rothschild in 
the Seine-et-Marne. Usually but a small 
farm is allotted to the “half-shares 
man.” In reality he is the serf of the 
new regime, for financial feudality has 
preserved many of the old servitudes of 
the soil. In the first place he may at any 
time be called away to work in the own- 
er’s fields. He must make all repairs. 
He must dig trenches, wherever the 
owner sees fit. He must supply all the 
straw and hay the owner requires and 
send to his kitchen eggs and butter and 
vegetables in season. He must allow 














all or any of the owner’s laborers to 
cook their food in his kitchen, whenever 
such laborers are employed nearby. And 
lastly, if the owner finds the work ill- 

















done, he may hire outside laborers and ie 
send them into the fields, for which the > , 
“half-shares man” must pay. — 


Fall Planting 


Begins October First 


Send in your orders now for fall planting for plants, vines 
and trees. Plant trees from October first to December first 








A BIG SUPPLY or BARTLETT PEAR TREES 


Bartlett Pear is the great money maker. There have 
not been enough Bartlett Pear Trees for sale during the 
past years to supply the demand. ‘This year we have the 
largest stock of Bartlett Pear Trees of any nursery in the 
world, but you should send in your orders early, if you 
want to be sure of Bartlett Pear. 


A BIG STOCK OF 
DWARF PEAR TREES 


This is an era of dwarf trees 
and dwarf pear trees are the best 
of all dwarfs. We have low 
bargain prices on dwarf Bartlett, 
Koonce and Leconte. We offer a big supply of Dwarf Bartlett, Dwarf 
Duchess Pear, and many other varieties. 


Cherry Trees Offered for Fall Planting 


Plant the hardy Richmond, Morello and Montmorency Cher- 
ries in fall, We offer superior trees of both sour and sweet cherries, 
and will be glad to price your list for anything you want in the 
way of nursery stock. 


























Plum Trees 
at Bargain Prices 


We have a large assortment of varie- 
ties of the best plum trees in three sizes, 
large, medium, and small or four ft. size, 
and can offer you bargains if you will 
state how many plum trees you intend 
to plant. 


Apple Trees for Fall Planting 


Apple Trees have never been so scarce during the 
past thirty years as at present, therefore if you want 
apple trees, do not delay sending in your order. There 
are not apple trees enough in the country to supply che 
demand this year. 

Yes, Sir: If you want Green’s catalogue illustrating 
and giving prices of plants, vines and trees, you must send for it, for it is too 
valuable to be mailed to any but those who make a special request that it be sent 
them. Send for this catalogue at once and send a list of all the items you are think- 
ing of planting and get our special pen prices. Currants, Gooseberries, Blackber- 
ries and Grape Vines should be planted in October and November, also all hardy trees. 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

















GREEN’S 
NURSERY Co., 





ESTABLISHED 1870. 
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ysis Ox 
Letters From the People. 


“Prudent questioning is the half of 
knowledge.’’—Proverb. 








SAVE THE FRUIT. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower:—Every 


body wants to pick all fruits before they 
fall, handle as carefully as eggs, wrap 
them in papers, put them in the coolest 
place they can, and if of quantity suffi- 
cient put them in cold storage. 

All defective fruit should be made into 
vinegar or fed to the stock, to destroy 
the insect pests as far as_ possible. 
Nearly all fallen fruit has a worm—get 
him as soon as he falls and give him to 
the hogs. 

We in Wisconsin are short of apples, 
in some places there is no winter fruit. 
1 was in an orchard recently of several 
hundred trees, large enough to bear five 
bushels per tree, and there was not five 
bushels in the whole orchard. 

Save the fruit and save it in the best 
manner.—George J. Kellogg, Wis. 





RED CROSS CURRANT. 

Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: The 
Red Cross currants set out from my 
own cuttings in 1906 have done better on 
this soil than either. the Wilder or 
Cherry. The Red Cross bushes are 
larger and more vigorous in genera 
growth and appearance. Is it your ex- 
perience that they retain their vigor and 
bearing qualities as long as the older 
varieties do? I ask this question partly 
because there was no one to say a good 
word for the Red Cross at the meeting 
of the New York State Fruit Growers 
association in Poughkeepsie, February, 
1908. My bushes were too young to bear 
the previous summer and for that reason 
my testimony would not have been con- 
sidered of much value.—Frank Dietz, 
hie 


THE CLIMATE OF CALIFORNIA. 

Fall comes when the leaves fall in 
October. Spring opens when the new 
grass springs up at the bidding of the 
first rains in the fall. Seven months of 
spring and fall commingle, five months 
May, June, July, August and Septem- 
ber, of summer, constitute what is called 
the ‘“‘rainless summer,” 

The month of roses is not June but 
March and after March there are roses 
every day in the year. As to planting 
and harvesting, something may be 
planted every day in the 365 days 
throughout the year, and something 
may be harvested on any one of these 
days. é 

Three crops of vegetables may be 
raised in succession on the same ground 
the same year. Grain is grown all win- 
ter to be harvested all summer. The 
hay lasts from April to October. Fruit 
all the year around. Trees ten years 
old are known to have grown 100 feet 
high. Oranges have been known to re- 
main on the trees a year after ripening. 
Winter is not known. 


THE BIRD QUESTION 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: I have 
read the article in your last issue in 
which Mr. Halliday of Vermont, makes 
a. criticism of my position on the bird 
question, and must say that while my 
article only took into consideration the 
robin and catbird that I am inclined to 
be a warm defender of most of our na- 
tive birds as well. The Cedar bird does 
not nest here so we see them only in 
winter. I think from his description of 
the destruction of his crop, that he must 
be in an unusual location as it must take 
a great many birds to take all the cher- 
ries from 150 large trees. However, I 
think that most of the loss was caused 
by the cedar birds as they go in flocks 
and as a matter of course, would take 
many times the amount of fruit that 
the others would. We know of course, 
that the birds are at times a source of 
serious injury to the cherry crop and in 
the past the writer has shot a good 
many from the cherry trees. Now we 
let them take what we can’t help, but 
we do not feel any more disposed to 
shoot them than we do our chickens, 
and turkeys, which are very troublesome 
in our strawberry patch. ; 

From the amount of fruit destrowved in 
his case, we would think it would pay to 
station a boy in the orchard during the 
cherry season, and think that a live boy 
could frighten away most of the birds 
unless it be the wax wings which are not 
very shy and which might pérsist in eat 
ing cherries even though one was making 
things quite lively. As I have said, 
however, we have had no trouble with 
them in the cherry trees so would not 
kndw very well what to expect from 
them. 













Our buyers have gathered together all 
the high-class things from the markets 
of the world. They have been careful 
of the price but more careful of quality. 
All these things are shown in the 1200 
pages of our new catalogue. Faithful 
pictures of the goods, honest descrip- 
tions and low prices are what we aimed 
at in getting out this encyclopaedia of 
values. Some of the things are pictured 
in color, just as they will look in your 
home, 

You will save one-half on lots of 
things, one-third on others; and maybe 
only 15 per cent on a few items; but 
QUALITY is the key note. Even at no 
saving at all you would be the gainer 
because of the house that stands back of 
your purchases, The risks YOU used 
to run in purchasing an article of which 
you were not an expert judge WE 
cheerfully take, because whatever you 
buy from Montgomery Ward & Co. got 
into the catalogue because our expert 
decided it was good value. 















your name an 


Montgomery 





We have a word for the _— who are still 
buying goods the old-fashioned, 
and are paying several profits for goods that may 
or may not be right in quality. 
For nearly 40 years we have been saving money for our 
customers and more than that, giving them Quality Insurance, 
With over a hundred expert buyers devoting their lives to knowin 
just one line of goods, it is scarcely possible for anyone to supply us wit 


any but the best merchandise, 1f it ever does happen thata mis: 
in, we promptly make it right and you lose nothing, 


Catalogue No.77 is the Harvest 





Remember, this modern method of buying will give you a sat- 
isfaction and service that you will never want to leave. Just 
consider for a moment what a power is behind your purchases. 
We stand back of every item, buying a thousand dozen where 
the retail merchant buys one, and you reap the benefit. All YOU 
have to do to get started in the new order of things is to put 


addressed to us—you will receive your copy promptly. 


Michigan Ave., Madison and Washington Sts. CHICAGO 
or, Nineteenth and Campbell Sts. KANSAS CITY 


MMS ARENAS Fe 


Send me the new, large No. 77 Catalogue without charge. Bc 
13 
Name 
address on the coupon, send it in an envelope 
Ward & Co. | **°% = 
State County. 
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of a Year’s Careful Planning 

The very cheapest article in this im- 
mense book is endorsed by us; we WILL 
NOT HANDLE TRASH. It might look 
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nice to see some unheard of bargains in NS SS 
big head lines; it might increase our SS 
b siness a MONTH or a year, but we SEAS 
are growing in a different way. We NS 
tl peng = ag oo — NS S 
RE on our catalogue. ey know SNS 
our word is good and they don’t bother SX 
much about quality, As a customer SS 
wrote us, “I make out the order and let Ss 
YOU do the worrying’. We promise to NN 
please him and that’s all he cares to SS 
now. If you are willing to be shown,we SSSSS 
earnestly suggest that you send for SSS 
CATALOGUE No. 77. Millions of copies SS \ 
SSS 


are —- printed and you are entitled 











to one if you want it, It is a guide to SASS 
proper Styles and Prices and a trial SSS 
order from it will probably put you on SSS 
our regular list, Any way, we will TRY Ss 
to please you and feel sure enough that SS 






we will, to send you this 3 pound book 
free of charge, by paid mail. 










































With the Robin and Cat-bird we feel 
quite well acquainted and know them to 
be great cherry eaters, but they are also 
great bug eaters, and the amount of in- 
sects consumed by a nest of these young 
birds is surprising. We have noticed 
the cat-birds to be very active in our 
cabbage patch and have noticed other 
hirds in that vicinity with green worms 
in their bills, which looked like cabbage 
worms. Too many fruit growers regard- 
ing only the present necessity in their 
zeal to save their crop, shoot the birds 
recklessly and _ indiscriminately. This 
is a serious mistake as it is now com- 
ing to be quite apparent that fruit grow- 
ing which is a precarious business at 
best, would be almost impossible without 
the birds on account of the hordes of in- 
sects. One should be very thoughtful 
of the consequences before destroying a 
song bird for our bird life is diminishing 
at a rapid rate and many species are be- 
coming rarer every year, and it is now 
quite certain that a number are doomed 
to disappear entirely within a short time. 
This year we have failed to see two dif- 
ferent kinds that were formeriy regular 
summer visitors and others that were 
once plentiful are rarely seen. 

The ordinary observer has no idea of 
the value of our feathered friends. This 
spring we had a plum tree near our kitch- 
en porch attacked by the black aphis, 
and in a few days the twigs were dying, 
and the lice were so thick that the tree 
seemed doomed, when the birds found 
them. A pair of Baltimore Orioles and 
two pairs of wrens as well as some other 
birds, were to be seen almost constantly 
in that tree, and the aphis soon disap- 
peared. Spraying as a check to insects 
has come to be a necessity because of the 
searcity in numbers of some of the birds 
but it is not always successful. When 
every condition is favorable spraying 
seems to solve the problem, but every 
grower of experience knows that at times 
the labor and expense of spraying seems 
to be all lost, and what an expense it is. 
All scientific men now engaged in work 
for the government in combatting in- 
sects are trying to do so by means of the 
natural enemies of the insects rather than 
by poisons. 

It is of course unfortunate that so 
large a tax levied by the birds is from 
the cherry trees, but it is well to remem- 
ber that they are not often destructive 
to other fruits. After ten years of care- 
ful observation of the food habits of the 
birds, I have come to the conclusion that 
without them we would not be able to 
produce much fruit with. all our sprays, 
and some years ago proclaimed as our 
motto that “An ounce of bird is worth 
a pound of poison.’’ 

Regarding the mulberry will say that 
we cannot recommend it from our own 


experience but the Russian variety is| IDER 
said by prominent fruit men to be of! Z 


great help in saving the cherries. Sour| 

wild fruits ripening at the same time, MACHINERY R 
S M te Best and cheapest. 
would likely be better.—Frank C. Pellet, Send for catalogue. 


Iowa. 
oo & BOSCHERT 
347 West Water 8t., 
SYBACUSE, BN. ¥. 







CAN HE DO IT? 

A subscriber of Green’s Fruit Grower 
from Virginia who is 39 years old and is 
ignorant of farming and fruit growing 
desires, like thousands of others, to live 
on a farm. He asks if it is possible for 
him to make farming and fruit growing 
pay under such circumstances. 

C. A. Green’s reply: What men have Ae: 
done men can do if they are persistent, 
industrious and wise. You have a thou-| The G. J. Emeny Co., Fulton, N.Y. 


sand things to learn and should realize R : 


this. You are not too old to begin on a 
TREES 





CIDER and WINE 


PRESSES 


Hand and Power. Catalog Free. 
On the market for 25 years. 








Manufactured by 





farm. Read all books and publications 
which interest you and seem to help you. 
If you could work on a farm one summer 
it would help, you much, before deciding 
positively to become a farmer. If you 
have neighbors who can advise you when 
you begin farming without experience, 
they would be of great assistance to 
you. Begin in a small way until you 

gain experience. I send you my book SAFELY BY MAIL, EXPRESS, OR BY FREIGHT 


giving my personal experience. Now is the time to send in your order for fall planting. 


Send for free catalogue of plants, vines and trees, 
Best Western State for Fruit Growing.| GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


--I cannot state which is the best west- - 
EXCELL "FON ROOFIN 








ern state for fruit growing. Missouri 
might be considered the best state, but 





there are others of vast importance. i STEEL ani Sid] 
There are sections of Utah, Oklahoma, iii iiery Etieesan thet Uecaer aed 


Siding. Made in our own factory. 
Better than you can buy elsewhere at 
any price, Shipped at our risk. You 


Send No Money 


so you take no risk. Our guarantee 
and see-what-you-buy-before-paying- 
f™ Plan specify you pay nothing unless 
} ae Satisfied. Lowest prices on all 
roofing and roofing supplies sold 


Texas, Idaho and Montana which cannot 
be excelled. 





Reply to S. A. Fuller, Pennsylvania.— 
Plum trees can be grafted, but it is more 
difficult than grafting apple, pear and 
other trees. April and May is the time 
to graft. I have no receipt at hand for 
grafting wax, but receipts have been 


straight to you from Factory at real 


actory Prices. Don’t buy till you get our prices and 
FREE Roofers’ Guide—Write for this Book today. 
t L : eke The United Factories Co., Dent. R-18 id, 0 
published and will be published again in ——e 








the spring. Grape vines succeed best 
with high culture, but will produce 
grapes without any culture at all and 
with or without manure of any kind.— 
Cc. A. G. 





Reply to Henry Shilstone.—Do not dtfs- 
turb the roots of your peach trees. Usu- 
ally a tree consists of one trunk, but I 
assume that yours has several trunks or 
branches sprouting out near the ground. 





The above illustration shows Miss Phillis Hunt, 
of Iowa, engaged in loading corn fodder on an 
ery Handy a made by The Electric 
A“ a eel Co. ncy, Ill. 

It would not be injurious to allow them ‘This young lady, according to reports, likes 


nothing better than loading and hauling corn fod- 
der on these low wagons. She is about 16 years old 
and weighs 110 pounds and thinks she is able to 
haul as much corn fodder on a Handy Wagon in 
one day, as a ful] grown man can haul on the 
ordinary high wagon in the same length of time. 

Miss Hunt, however, according to her letter, is 
not willing to undertake to haul all the corn fodder 
and it would be useless for any of our young 
farmer readers to imagine that they could avoid 
all this work, by contracting a matrimonial alliance 
with Miss Huat. 


all to grow, but if you think there are 
too many cut out a few of these low 
branches. Where branches spring out 
very close to the ground sometimes they 
are below the point where the bud of 
the improved variety was inserted hence 
may produce seedlings or _ inferior 
peaches, while those branches higher up 
produce superior fruit. 
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GETTING FRUIT READY FOR MARKET. SOUTHWEST MISSOURI. 





Chipmunk or Woodchuck. 

“Monday mornin’ befo’ daybreak I 
sneaked to’rds Ridge pond, calculatin’ to 
knock over a woodchuck that had been 
raidin’ me lately. I gits close to his den 
an’ waits fer him to stick his nose out. 
It was right close to the edge of the 
water, not mor’n fifty yards off an’ 
timber all around. Jist as old Mr. Chuck 
h’ists his snoot out from an oak an’ set 
up switchin’ his tail. An’ as I raises 
my gun with five loads in the magazine 
an’ one in the bar’l] makin’ six loads in 
all I hears a sort of a ‘wheesh, wheesh,’ 
comin’ througn the trees, an’ I squints 
over my shoulder, an’ here comes a big 
old mallard drake through the timber. 
I cuts loose an’ doubles the woodchuck 
with the first load, throws in a second 
shell quickern’ scat, nails the squir’] as 
he turns, reloads, soaks the mallard as 
he turns, and as he hits the wet ground 
close to the pond up jumps a jacksnipe, 
which I downs in midair as he jumps, 
an’ jist then a duck hawk darts down 
an’ snatches my ‘jack’ as he drops, an’ I 
blisters Mr. Duckhawk with load 5, an’ 
slams in the last load ready for any- 
thing else, an’ sure nuff, as the hawk 
an’ the snipe hits the pond, up jumps a 
5-pound bigmouth bass, an’ I gathers 
him with the last shell. 

“I’d been shootin’ so fast that I goes 
through the motion of pumpin’ in another 
shell, but when she clicks empty I see 
I’m out o’ ammunition. So I hikes fer 
the pond to git the snipe, not carin’ fer 
the durned hawk an’ the mallard, which 
is on land close to the pond. Well, sir, 
as I runs down hill I jumps over a log 
layin’ there, an’ the gun flies out o’ my 
hand, an’ as sure as we're sittin’ here, 
the stock comes down on a 7-foot black 
snake a-layin’ quoiled up by a stump, an’ 
jist natcherally busts him wide open, 
killin’ him deader’n a door nail. 

“T never waited to pick up the gun, but 
went out and fished out the snipe with 
a chunk o’ brush an’ retrieved my duck. 
Then I come back an’ got the squir’l, an’ 
bimeby the bass floated in with ’bout ’lev- 
en shot through him. I reckon that wuz 
about the most excitin’ time fer the time 
it took that I ever had in my life. 

“I came back to the shanty an’ had 
fried black bass, an’ stewed squir’l, an’ 
roast duck, an’ snipe on toast fer dinner. 
Yes, sir, an’ I reckon ef I’d been pester- 
ed with the old double-bar’] mebbe I’d 
a-got the squir’l an’ no more.” 

“But what did you do with the chip- 
munk, ‘Joe-Dad’?” 

“What chipmunk wuz that?’ asked the 
grizzled pusher. 

“The one you jumped on when you 
cleared the log as you ran down to the 
lake,” was my answer. “Don’t you re- 
member killing a chipmunk when you 
jumped the log?” The eyes of the 
“pusher” brightened. He cut a three- 
inch crescent in a plug of black navy 
with one sweep of his masterful “grind- 
ers.” 

“TI’d plumb fergot that chipmunk,” said 
“Joe-Dad.’’—Chicago ‘‘Tribune.” 





An opportunity lost is the greatest 
misfortune.—Andrew Carnegie. 

Work, work, work for success.—Wil- 
liam H. Newman, president New York 
Central railroad. e 

Work hard and save something each 
week.—Randolph Guggenheimer, promi- 
nent New York lawyer. 

Avoid bad associates and work con- 
stantly.—Henry Siegel, one of the great- 
est merchants in America. 
reliant, 
Crane, 


prompt and 
New York 


Be honorable, 
truthful_—Leroy B. 
magistrate. 


Birds are the guardians of the atmos- 
phere. They check the increase of in- 
sects that otherwise would overload it. 
Woodpeckers, creepers, and chickadees 
are the guardians of the trunks of trees. 
Warblers and fly-catchers protect the 
foliage of trees. Blackbirds, crows, 
thrushes and larks protect the surface 
of the soil. Snipe and woodcock protect 
the soil under the surface. Each tribe 
has its respective duties to perform in 
the economy of nature, and it is an un- 
doubted fact that if the birds were all 
swept off the earth man could not live 
upon it; vegetation would wither and 
die; insects would become so numerous 
that no living being could withstand 
their attacks. The great and inestima- 
ble service done to the farmer by the 
birds is only becoming known by sad ex- 
perience. Spare the birds and save the 
fruit. The little corn and fruit taken 
by them is more than compensated by 
the quantities of noxious insects they 
destroy. And as for rabbits, if those 
who are bothered by their eating the trees 
and foliage would trim out hedges and 
keep cleared up around the rabbits will 
stay in the woods, and there would not 
be any shelter in private yards for them. 


Dr. Dennis on Plums, 

“T fruited the Burbank on my experi- 
mental grounds and find it a delicious 
plum. I have great faith in the Japan 
plums for this section. I feel confident 
with what little experience I have had 
with them, they are a great acquisition 
to this section; I am glad you make a 
specialty of the Oriental plums. The 
fruiting of these plums has been a great 
surprise to people here. I shall try all 
the varieties I can learn of; I believe 
them to be the most important introduc- 
tion in plums in our country for fifty 
years; their foliage and wood are the 
nicest and strongest out of 1,200 trees 
growing on my place. My success with 
Purbank and Prunus Simoni is a surprise 
to many old fossils that have always 
claimed our climate would not do for 
anything but native or Russian varieties. 
I am in hopes my small efforts and ex- 
hibit at Chicago in these Oriental plums 
will set some of them thinking of these 
desirable varieties. 


= —————— 


A Baker’s Dozen of Wise Saws. 
Them as wants, must choose. 
Them as has, must lose. 
Them as knows, won’t blab. 
Them as guesses, will gab. 
Them as borrows, sorrows. 
Them as lends, spends. 
Them as gives, lives. 

Them as keeps dark, is deep. 
Them as kin earn, kin keep. 
Them 4s aims, hits. 

Them as has, gits. 

Them as waits, win. 

Them ag will, kin. 





Joseph Meehan tells the ‘Practical 
Farmer” that in the north the best time 
to plant cherries is early in the fall or 
very early in spring. It is better to 
plant in October, even before the leaves 
fall, stripping the leaves off, than it is 
late, just before winter sets in. In fact, 
many trees would do better than they 
do were they set early, stripping their 
leaves, not waiting for the leaves to 
fall. 





The answer to the question if we are 
a beef-eating nation may be found in 
some figures recently published. Swift & 
Company sold $250,000,000 worth of beef 
in a year, Armour $270,000,000, and others 
$250,000,000, bringing the total to $770,- 
000,000 for beef alone, 





Where Limburger Comes From. 

The United States, it seems, can and 
does make just as good limburger as the 
province in Belgium where it originated, 
says the New York “Globe.” This is how 
we do it. A piece of a calf’s stomach is 
set away in a warm place in a can of 
whole milk. In about forty minutes the 
curdled mess is pounded and then the 
whey pressed out. Afterward forms are 
filled and further drainage permitted. 
Salt is rubbed on the outside until it be- 
comes slippery; then the cheese is set 
away in the cellar to ripen for a month 
or two, and the germs do the rest. 
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you've yet 
to learn ttie bodily 
comfort it gives in 
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BY ONE MAN, with the FOLDING SAWING MACHINE, It 
saws down trees. Folds like a pocket knife. Saws any kind of 
timber on any kind of ground. One man can saw more tim 
with it than 2 menin any other way, and doit easier. Send for 
FREE illustrated catalog, showing latest IMPROVEMENTS 
end testimonials from thousands. First order secures agency. Address 
FOLDING SAWING MACHINE Co., 
treet, Chicago, 
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ALL ABOUT TEXAS 


Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma. Homes for the 
homeless, prosperity for the indus:rious, profit 
for the investor. October 31st issue will be a 
Special Home Buyers’ Number, giving descrip- 
tions of lands, crops, = climate, price of 
land, etc. $1 a year. Stamp for sample copy. 


FARM AND RANCH, Dallas, Texas 








Does Your Granite 
or Hot Water Bag | 


Y A PATENT PATCH 
that mends all leaks in all utensils—tin 
copper, graniteware, hot water bacs, 
o solder, cementor rivet, Any one 


if PF ete. 
<> can use them; fit any sur‘ace; two million 
‘ in use. Send forsample pkg. 10c. Complete 
pkg. assorted sizes, 25c.’post-paid. Agents wanted, 
. Collette Mfg. Co., Box 28A Amsterdam, N. Y. 
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I Will 


Any one who is familiar 
with the results from Texas 
Irrigated Land will tell you 
that the safest,surest way to 
Pissidaad ain a large and permanent 
- ncome from @ emall outlay 
Pecos Valley Land & 1 get ts =* cow pee 

. . of Texas Irrigat and, 
Irrigation Co. But, heretofore, it has re- 


juired some capital—at least 
3 q few hundred dollars—and 





Geo. E. Barstow 


RAILWAY, 


it has been neces- 
sary for the pur- 
chaser to go and 
live on the land 








0 Now, my com- 

pany makes it 

me ible for you to get ten acres of the finest 
ind of Texas Irrigated Land, all under cul- 

iL tivation, income property from the very be- 

ginning, if you can save 83.00 a week. 

“ You can go and live on it—absolutely assured of 

an independent living from it alone. 

v Or arrangements will be made to have it cultivated 















































for you for a small share of the crops. 

Now I can and will prove all this from the highest 
authorities in the land. 

All you have to do is—write to me and say, “ Prove to 
me that ten acres of your Texas Irrigated Land can be 
made to produce an income of frdm 61,000.00 to 85,000.00 
&@ year.’ 

Thave the proof, so read what my company will do 
for you. 


New Safe Land Plan 


' I will deliver at once to the Citizen’s State Bank of 
Barstow, Texas,a Warranty Deed to ten acres of the 
land of the Pecos Valley Land and Irrigation Company 
g as per the subdivision of the Company’s property 

made by John Wilson and filed for record with the 
County Clerk of Ward County, Texas, 

I will deliver at once to you, one of our Secured 
Land Contracts for the War- 
rauty Deed at the Bank—on 
the contract appears a certifi- 
cate signed by an Officer of the 
Bank and certifying that the 
Bank has your deed and will 
deliver it to you according to 
thetermsof yourSecuredLand 
Contract. The Bank acts asan 
independent agent for both of 
= ieee ogee h yf play. . 9 

ou must pa: .00 a wee! 
or at the rate of 63.00a week in It Doesn t 
monthly, quarterly, semi-an- 
nual or annual payments. 

Or you can pay as much faster as you like, 

At the end of each year—if you take more than a 
year to complete your payments—you will be credited 
with 6 per cent per annum on the amount you have 


TEXAS 


pa 

615 down and 83 a week paid regularly, and the in- 
terest credits, will mature your Contract in a little 
over two and three-fourths years, 

But you can mature your Contract by paying the 
same total amount, 6483, in a day, a month, six months, 
@ year, or in any less time than 2% years, and when- 
ever yourrecular receipts and your interest allowance 
credit receipts total 8483, all you have todo toget your 
land is to take or send your receipts and your contract 
to the Citizen’sState Bank at Barstow, Texas, together 
with twenty-elzht vendor lien notes each for 639, 
payable one every three months for seven years. 

The Bank will then give you your Warranty Deed 
to the land, whivh, according to the Contract and the 
Deed, must be fully irrigated andall under cultivation. 

Remember this is ten ares of land which I must 
prove is capable of procucing an income of from 

1 


.000 to #5,000 a year. 
You get this land for 6483, which you can pay in less 
than three years—€15 down and 63 a week—and you 








~ for $3.00 a Week 


Safeguarded 


The Bank will deliver your deed 
direct to you when your $3.00 a 
week and interest credits total $483.00 


Sell it to You 


then have only four 639 notes each year for seven years 
to pay out of your income 

you hope in any other way, so safe and sure as 
this, to have so large an independent income in so 
short a time? 

I believe the purchase of Texas Irrigated Land to be 
the best way for a man of small means to make him- 
self independent. And I believe I am qualified to pass 
judgment as I have been interested in Irrigation mat- 
ters locally and nationally for 15 years. 

The results are simply astounding to those who are 
unfamiliar with the great subject of irrigation, 

And I believe the happiest man these davs is the 
man with the little ten acre irrigated farm—( President 
Roosevelt says, “Even 5 acres is enough to support a 
family and keep it busy’’). 

The owner of a Ten Acre Irrigated Farm doesn't 
have to “knuckle to the boss,” nor strain his con- 
science in the struggle of the intense commercia 
of the day. 

His income is p tically touched by “fi jal 


— on. 
is living and peace of mind are not dependent 
upon the whim of any man. 

He is king in his own little domain. 

He can make his little ten acres earn as much asa 
quarter section (160 acres) unirrigated, would produco 
—as much as between twenty and eighty thousand 
dollars in cash would bring, loaned out at 6 per cent. 

He has his close neighbors, his telephone, ¢ 
roads, schools and churches—in fact, all the comiorts 
and conveniences of life that come with the prosper- 
ous close-knit community, though they pass by the 
great isolated farm. 

The land I want you to buy is all good rich soil, irri- 
gated from Canals and Ditches already constructed 
in the mostapproved modern fashion and carrying 
an abundant supply of water taken from the ever- 
flowing Pecos River. 

It is within a few miles of Barstow, Texas, and Pecos 
City, Texas, (the two towns are only 64 miles apart— 
the land lies between the towns and a little to tho 
north) and served by the Texas & Pacific Raliway and 
the Pecos Valley Line of the Santa Fe System. 

With rich soil,a splendid cli- 
mate and the uncertain quan- 
tity — moisture — eliminated, 
agriculture and horticulturo 
can here be scientifically car- 
ried on to the splendid profit 
of the land owner. 

The abundant crops of large 
and in every other way supc- 
rior hays, grains, cotton, veg- 
etables and fruits are equaled 
in only a very few favored 


Take Long 3. 

The justly celebrated Bar- 
stow Grapes are considered 
by many to be even better—variety for variety—than 
those raised in Southern California — and we are 1,200 
miles nearer the great Eastern market. But all this is 
the merest outline of what I desire to show you in de- 
tail. lam only attempting to make it clear to you that 

ou can have an assured independent living income in 
tees than three years if you can possibly save 88a week. 

Ihave promised to submit the proof. All you have 
to do is write for it. Will you do that today, even if 
you can’t commence rightaway! I want the address 
of every man or woman who is willing to save 83 a week 
if I can prove that the result will be financial inde- 
pendence in less than three short years. 

There is nothing philanthropic about this proposi- 
tion, but I especially want to hear from the wage- 
earners. I have worked for fifteen years to develop 
this ase owen System and this community. It would 
be gratifying to me to have those who most need it 
reap the benefits of my labors. 

It will be more convenient for you to nddress me at 
8t. Louis, and I am equipped there to best answer you. 


GEORGE E. BARSTOW, President 














Peces Valicy Land & Irrigation Co., of Barstow, Tex., 
854 Missouri Trust Bidg., St. Louis, Mo, 
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Photograph of Rogers statuette, “ Courtship in 


Sleepy Hollow.” These statuettes attracted much 
attention many years ago. They are very interest- 
ing, but are not considered works of art. 





“Or’ r timnbets x destngy, 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Joe Cone. 

Some folks never git 
hookey. 

Nobuddy ever refuses the preserduncy 
or an autermobile. 

Money doesn’t simply talk; it’s a con- 
tinuous phonygraph. 

’Tain’t so esy tew git @ woodchuck ez 
it looks. 

Very few men git cluster tew Natur’ 
than the av’rige hobo. 

They’s no chance noawadays fur any- 
buddy in pollertics except pollerticians. 

They’s on’y one reason why the biggest 
fish gits away—he doesn’t git ketched. 

Furgitfulness is a vartue ef yew kin 
on’y furgit the right things—an’ folks. 

They may not allus be a fightin’ chance, 
but they’s allus a chance tew fight. 

Han’some is ez han’some does, an 
they’s allus plenty uv people tew dew 
yew han’some. 

It’s a mighty bad thing tew be on the 
fence either in pollertics or alongside the 
*tater field. 

Don’t be ez good ez yew look tur be, 
but be ez good ez yew kin be. 

Fine feahers makin’ fine birds hez 
nothin’ tur dew with the hen thet’s aout 
in a hard rain storm. 

Remember thet when yew git ready 
tew seize yewr golden oppertunerty don’t 
spend any time fussin’ over gloves. 

Many a man would ruther take keer 
uv the children on a Sunday mornin’ than 
go tew church. 

The parunt who is tew easy with his 
children hez a hard time uv it sooner or 
later. 

The hop-tud is slow, an’ never gits fur 
frum home, but he allus gits a good liv- 
in’. 

It is a hull lot better tew look bigger 
than yew feel than tew feel bigger than 
yew look. 

They’s allus tew sides tew a question, 
but either side will try tew convince yew 
thet it is all one-sided. 

Some men say they would ruther be 
right than be preserdunt, an’ some others 
say they would ruther be both. 

The autermobile hezn’t run aout the 
hosses becuz the more some,people see 
the auto the more they think uv the 
hoss, 

Jest_keep on the right side uv the fence 
an’ yew’ll be purty apt tew be on the 
right side uv the coaw. 

Autermobiles are all right in their 
place, but they don’t cut much uv a fig- 
ger ez compared with a good, ol’ fash- 
uned hoss-trot. 

Ev’rybuddy ought tew go tew church 
even ef they don’t like the preacher. Ef 
ev’rybuddy went tew church then they 
could afford tew hire better preachers. 

Afore yew start tew tell yewr troubles 
tew another pusson git him tew tell his 
troubles tew yew, an’ the probberbiller- 
ties is thet yew won’t say anthin’. 

Try tew git fixed up fur winter afore 
winter comes. The ol’ hoss can’t tell 
yew they’s a draught across his stable, 
but jest the same he’s wishin’ yew wuz 
obliged tew swap places with him. 


over playin’ 





Condition of Crops.—The condition of 
corn on September ist was 79.4 per cent. 
of a normal, against a ten-year average 
of 81 per cent.; spring wheat, when har- 
vested, 77.6 per cent., against a ten-year 
average of 77.9; barley, when harvested, 
81.2 per cent., against a ten-year average 
of 83.5; and oats 69.76 per cent., against 
a ten-year average of 80.7, says the crop 
report issued by the Department of Ag- 
riculture to-day. 


” — 
Where one spark of faith can dwell, 


P our race has conquered Hell. 
is ne —D. F. H. 








Cider Making. 

The ancient method of cider making 
was to bruise the apples in a_ stone 
trough, the pulp so obtained being placed 
in a sieve bag of hair cloth and subject- 
ed to pressure, says E. Cyrus Miller in 
“American Agriculturist.”” This laborious 
method has evolved* through various 
stages until we find at the present day 
the modern hydraulic presses capable of 
turning out hundreds of barrels of cider 
in a day. What is more important from a 
commercial point of view, they extract 
practically all of the juice of the apple, 
while in all other methods before used 
not over 50 per cent, of the juice was ex- 
tracted. A cider mill when in operation 
has always had a strange fascination 
for young folks. A visit to one is an 
event of early life that many clearly re- 
membered—the old white horse hitched 
to the “sweep,” and obliged to travel 
around in a circle a good portion of the 
day in order that ten or twelve casks of 
cider might be made. As an adjunct to 
the modern hydraulic press we find the 
steam or gasoline engine, furnishing 
power to crush the apples, to raise the 
press and to pump the cider from below 
the press into large receiving tanks, 
from which it can be syphoned into bar- 
rels. The latest method is to run the 
“pumice” through the press twice and 
sometimes three times. These latter 
pressings are not so good as the original 
one and usually are used only for vine- 
gar. A prime essential of good cider is 
cleanliness. The casks and all utensils 
used in cider making must be sweet, 
scrupulously clean, and should be ster- 
ilized by means of sulphur fumes. Sul- 
phur matches, made especially, can be 
obtained, but a few pinches of powdered 
sulphur, or brimstone placed on a hot 
shovel, the bung-hole of the cask be- 
ing placed over it will serve as well. 

To fine cider, clay or tannin is used, 
preferably the latter. If clay is used, 
three ounces will do for fifty gallons. 
Mix the clay with a quart of cider and 
stir slowly into the cask. Then stir vig- 
orously or bung the cask and roll about 
for awhile to distribuie thoroughly. If 
tannin is used take for fifty gallons of 
juice one-half ounce of tannin. Dissolve 
in a gill of brandy and stir slowly into 
the cask and agitate as before. Let the 
cask stand for two weeks and rack off 
the lees. The cider is now fit to drink. 
If the cider is to be bottled it must 
stand another two weeks to be racked 
off again. Keep the stored cider in a 
dry, dark place having as cool a tem- 
perature as possible. Properly made 
cider so stored, either in glass or wood, 
will keep sweet in full vessels for over a 
year. Many persons prefer unfermented 
cider, but such juice will not keep with- 
out the use of antiseptics. Chemical 
preservatives are all unwholesome and 
injurious to the digestive organs. Cider 
or apple juice cannot be pasteurized 
without giving it a cooked flavor whicn 
is not palatable. 





Preparing Grape Juice. 

The uses to which the grape juice may 
be put are many, and various products 
are made therefrom. Doubtless the 
grape juice now offered on the market 
by several factories from the different 
growing sections, is the most popular 
product of the grape. Its value as a 
tonic in building up a worn out system 
is widely advertised, with good founda- 
tion for the claim. It meets all the re- 
quirements of the wine without the intox- 
icating effect, and does not advance the 
habit of strong drink. It is not gener- 
ally known that this wholesome and deii- 
cious beverage may be made right at 
home as well as with the more perfect- 
ed processes of the large factories. 

Absolute cleanliness in every detail that 
no germs may enter into the fluid to 
cause fermentation, or decay, is the most 
essential. The fruit should be thorough- 
ly ripened, as it then reaches its highest 
quality and contains the most essential. 
For complete directions see last month’s 
(September) Fruit Grower, page 17. 





——— 
Useful Roofing Information. 
Anyone who is considering the roof- 





ing proposition should secure the book- | 


let on Amatite which has just been pub- | 
lished. This booklet is full of practical 
information. It gives pointers that will 
enable you to know what’s what in the 
roofing line. This booklet is published 
by the oldest roofing manufacturers in 
the country and may be relied upon for 
accuracy. It is mailed free to anyone 
sending their name and _ address, A 
sample of Amatite, with its mineral sur- 
face, which has made such a success as 
a lasting protection against the weather, 
is also sent with the booklet. 
free and are well worth inspecting. 


Both are | 





Address nearest office of the Barrett) 


Manufacturing Company, New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louis, 
Cleveland, Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Kan- 
sas City, Minneapolis, New Orleans, 





Where one human mind is free, 
There dwells chainless Liberty. 
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Green’s Fruit Grower One Year 


With Agricultural Epitomist, m...1 yr. $0 50 
Agricultural Experiment, m.1 yr. 50 

‘** Ainslee’s Magazine, m...... lyr. 180 
“American Agriculturist, m..1 yr. 1 25 


“ American BOY. Wie. s..<csscce lyr. 110 
** American Bee Journal, m..l yr. 100 
‘“* American Cultivator, m.....l yr. 1 60 
“American Fancier, s. m.....1 yr. 80 
‘« American Farmer, DR vcciceeck Yio vi) 
“« Amn. Fruit and Nut J’ n’l, ‘m.1 alg $0 
‘“* American Magazine, m......1 yr. 100 
‘““ Am. Farm World, m........ 1 yr. 7a 


‘“* Amn. Poultry Advocate, m.1 yr. riy 
“* Amn. Poultry Journal, m.... 7 


‘* American Swineherd, m....1 yr. 7% 
‘“* Arkansas Traveler, m...,...1 yr. ry 
“Arkansas Homestead, m....1 yr. 70 
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“* American Sheep Breeder, m.l yr. 125 
‘© American Threshermen, m..1 yr. 1 00 
‘* All Story Magazine, m......l yr. 150 





ae: lk rere wr, 25 
“American Motherhood, m...l yr. 1 25 
“American Inventor, s. m....1 yr. 25 


1 
‘“* American Machinist, m..... 1 
“* American Penman, m.......l yr. 1 
‘* Breeders’ Gazette, m........1 yr. 1 
‘“* Beekeeper’s Review, m......1 yr. 1 
©. TAG Cat... Wy. 6.0 eee ae 
‘“* Broadway Magazine, m.....l yr. 1 
‘* Bohemian, “ sseeneees eecccccce ye % 
© BOGE NOW, Whics.cccccceccsss 1 yr. 
‘* Boston Cook. "Se 1 Mag., m..1 yr. 1 
‘* Business Educator, 10 mos..l yr. 1 
‘* Business Man’s Mag., m,...1 yr. 1 
‘* ~Babyhood Magazine, Mh. cece iyr. i 
“California Fruit Grower, W..l yr. 2 
** Century Magazine, m....... 4 
‘“* Children Magazine, m.......l yr. 1 
** Chicago Inter Ocean, w..... 3 ye. 5 
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“* Coleman’s Rural World, 1n..1 yr. 
‘“* Commercial Poultry, m...,..1 yr. 
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‘“* Country Gentleman, m. lyr. 150 
*“* Current Literature, m.. ok ye Se 
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“Canadian Sieticuiteeed. ‘m. lyr. 19 
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“Designer (The), -palaimese yr. 
Dakota Farmer, s. m......-.1 yr. 
** Dog Fancier, m......... ae 
‘* Dressmaking-at-Home, m...1 yr. 
“« Everybody’s Magazine, m..1 yr. 
‘« Everywhere (Car. Mag.), m. ; = 
* FaNey PGMS. Winckccccs, sos 

‘* Farmer and Fruit G’r, s. w. i et 
“* Farm and Fireside, s. m....1 

‘* Farmer’s Voice, s. m... 
“Farm and Home, s. 
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“Farm Journal, m.. 15 
‘““ Farm Magazine, m. 73 
“Farm News, m. wonaaed 40 
‘“* Farm and Ranch, Miss tanks yr. 100 
© Pare Pes. MW. ..6.0+cce — s 75 
‘© Farm Progress, s. m........ 4 75 
* Farm Poultry, s. m...... 7 
‘* Farmer’s Wife, m.... 60 
‘“  Farmer’s Guide, w. 100 





““ Fanciers’ Gazette, m. y 75 
“* Farmer and Stockman, wold yr. 110 
‘* Farmers’ Advocate, w..,...l yr. 100 
 Bermere Cal, Weccscccccnac 1 yr. 75 
‘“* Farmers’ Home Journal, m.1 yr. 1 10 
‘“* Farmers’ Review, w....,...l yr. 110 
‘* Farmers’ Tribune, w........ lyr. 10 
“Farm Stock and Home, s. m. lyr. 100 
“© Feather (The), m....... ak $F; 75 
‘“* Field and Farm, w. ae yr. 22) 
* Fioral Life, m.... 1 yr. 75 
“Food and Drink, m. 1 yr. rh} 
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“« Fruit and Produce News, W.1 yr. 1 25 
‘“* Fruit Trade Journal, w....l yr. 125 


“  Fruitman and Gardener, m.1 yr. 75 


‘“* Game Fanciers’ Journal, m.1 yr. 75 
‘* Gl’ngs in Bee Culture, s. m..1 yr. 1 00 
“ GoOG FRGRIE, Wien cccccccceus lyr. 100 
“Good Housekeeping, m..,...l yr. 110 
*“* Good Literature, m.......... 1 yr. vi) 
“* Garden Magazine, m....,...l yr. 1 2 
*“* Good Roads, m...... eulasaneee is. 2S 
“> GHOy GOOG. Whe ciccccecccgee ck ¥F. 75 


‘* Goodall’s Farmer, m........- 
* §6©Girils’ Companion, W.....,.0.1 YF. 7D 





‘“* Hoard’s Dairyman, w....,..1 yr. 100 
‘* Household Realm, m.........1 yr. 15 
‘“* Housekeeper, m. Stee be 
“« Household Magazine, ....k FF 7d 
“* Housewife, m..... wae 75 
‘“* Home and Farm, m. ae 5 
We ae ee ere yr. 75 
“ Home Needlework Mag., m..1 yr. 100 
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“Photographic Times, m..... yr. 100 
‘© Physical Culture Mag., w...l yr. 1 25 
** Poultry Tribune, m.......... 1 yr. €0 
** Poultry Husbandry, m...... 1 yr. 73 
* Poultry Record, y 75 
“Poultry Gazette, 60 
*“* Poultry Herald, 70 
** Poultry Keeper, 7 
“Poultry Monthly, m 75 
** Poultry Success 80 
** Popular Fashions, m........ rr. 75 
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** Sunset Magazine, m..... wu Se. tS 
“ Smith’s Magazine, m........1 yr. 175 
** Southern Planter, m......... yr. 75 
** Spokesman Review, t. w...l yr. 125 
“ Swine Breeders’ J’n’l, m...1 yr. 7 
wee ee) eee lyr. 135 
* Technical World Mag., m..1 yr. 1 50 
* The Farm Home, M.......0<- 1 : 


“ Travel Magazine, m 
* Travel Magazine, m. -< 
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« Ten Story Book, m.......0< 3 25 
“ Turf, Farm and Home, w..l yr. 1 75 
* Twentieth Cen. Rev., m..... 1 yr. 75 
* Uncle Remus’s Mag., m..... lyr. 100 
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* ‘Vick’s Magazine, m.......... 1 yr. 75 
“Van Norden’s Magazine, m.1 yr. 1 25 
* Voice of Fashion, m....-.... 1 yr. 75 
* Wallace’s Farmer, wW........ lyr. 123 
“ WesternFruit Grower, m...l yr. 1 00 
* West’n Poultry Journal, m..1 yr. 60 
“© Wisconsin Farmer, W......-- lyr. 135 
“ Wisconsin Agriculturist, w..l yr. 125 
“ World’’s Events m...........- lyr. 110 
“| Woman’s Home Com., m...1 yr. 140 
“ Woman’s Magazine, m....-.- 1 yr. 75 
«© Woman’s Farm Journal, m..1 yr. 7) 
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“ What’s in the Magazines, m.1 yr. fh 
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* Youth’s Companion, W......- lyr. 200 
* Young People’s W’kly, w..1 yr. 1 00 
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Freckles 


We can positively remove any case of Fre tkles with 


STILLMAN’S FRECKLE CREAM 
This is a strong assertion, but we will refund your 

money if not satisfied. Our rem is pre for 

this one ailment. Write for particulars. 

STILLMAN CREAM GCO., Dept. “16,"" AURORA, ILL. 











BEE-KEEPING. 


Its pleasures and profits, is the theme of that ex- 
cellent and handsomeillustrated magazine, 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 
free sample copy, a Book on Bee Cul- 
| palm ‘Book on Bee-cuppiies, to all who name 
| this paper. 
THE A. I. ROOT CO., MedinaOhio, 
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A Daughter of the Revo- 
lution 


Continued from Page One. 


“Oh! Deborah,” cried Dorothy, ‘‘you are 
going! You are going! But you will 
have to hurry and get ready for it will be 
late before we reach Lexington.” 

“It will not take me long to make 
preparations to go,’ said Deborah, giv- 
ing Dorothy’s hand a significant squeeze. 

“John and Mr. Adams,” said Dorothy, 
“there is no one else in the house, is 
there?” 

“No one but the servants,” said Mis- 
tress Prescott. 

“Well,” continued Dorothy, “John and 
Mr. Adams are stopping with the Rever- 
end Mr. Clark, in the parsonage which 
John’s father built for his father when 
he was preaching at Lexington.” 

“I recollect John’s grandfather,” said 
Mistress Prescott. “‘He was a fine man 
and an excellent preacher.” 

“Isn’t it strange that John should be 
married in that very same house?” 

“There is many a slip twixt the cup 
and the lip,’”’ said Stephen, laughing. 

“Now, Stephen, you are unkind. Pray 
don’t suggest such things. I like not to 
go all that long way at night and I 
con’t mind telling you, now that Deborah 
is really going, I was indeed afraid to 
go without her.” 

When Deborah returned she bade Mis- 
tress Prescott an affectionate farewell, 
as Stephen took her bag to the chaise, 
which was waiting at the door. 

The coach rumbled noisily through the 
city streets. 

“IT actually have to pinch myself to be 
sure this is real. I am so glad that you 
are with me. How dark it is getting. 
Are you afraid, Deborah?” 

“No, Dorothy, but how strange it all 
seems. It is difficult for me to believe 
that we are on our way to your wed- 
ding. How different it will be from the 
wedding we so often planned. No music, 
no guests, no—” 

“I know, Deborah, but it is my wed- 
ding just the same and it’s lots more ro- 
mantic. You don’t have any anxiety 
about our reaching Lexington safely, do 
you?” 

“No, Dorothy, we have left our ene- 
mies, as well as our friends, behind.” 

As the coach rattled on jostling over 
the rough roads the two girls became 
quiet, each occupied with her own 
thoughts. A breeze stirred in the tree 
tops, and from the lowlands rose a hazy 
mist. The darkness was relieved now 
and then by a glimmer of light from an 
ocasional farm house. The tread of the 
horses hoofs furnished a rhythmic ac- 
companiment to the rain beating against 
the coach. 

“Deborah,” said Dorothy with hesita- 
tion, “I am going away and perghance it 
may be a long time before we see each 
other again. I have long wanted to ask 
you a question, but have waited for you 
to speak first. Will you be offended if 
I ask you now, about Stephen. Why do 
you never confide in me as I do in you?” 

You know, Dorothy, I would not with- 
hold my confidence if there was any- 
thing to tell you.” 

“Forgive me, but there is, Deborah. 
You are withholding something. It is 
not because I am curious, but because I 
do so want you to be happy. Tell me, 
dear. I may be able to help you.” 

Deborah sighed and _ reluctantly an- 
swered: “It is so hopeless, Dorothy; but 
if you really want to help me you must 
try to think as I do—to place yourself in 
my position. 

“Soon after I came to Prescott Hall I 
understood perfectly, that Mistress Pres- 
eott desired Stephen and myself to be 
the best of friends, nothing more. At 
the same time I knew that Mistress 
Prescott desired Stephen to marry Eliza- 
beth Lloyd. 

“You know how much Mistress Pres- 
cott hath done for me and in return I 
owe obedience to her every wish.” 

Dorothy’s hand tightened over Debor- 
ah’s. “I am _ so_ sorry,” she said at 
length. “I do understand just the posi- 
tion you are in. But, Deborah, what 
about Stephen? You well know he loves 
you.” 

“You must not say it and I—I must not 
think or even suspect it. It would only 
make duty more difficult.” 

“It will come out right if you love 
each other, Deborah. You do love him, 
don’t you, dear?’’ 

“Halt!” The carriage came to a sud- 
den stop and Dorothy clung to Deborah, 
as a mounted guard came close to the 
carriage, bringing a message from Mr. 
Hancock and escorting them to their des- 
tination. 

It had stopped raining when the car- 
riage halted in the open square in front 
of the parsonage, where both girls re- 
ceived a hearty welcome. 

The next day was full of preparation, 
for it had previously been decided that 
the wedding should take place on the 
following morning. Deborah and Doro- 


thy transformed the parlor into an arbor 
of green, while Mistress Clark was busy 
in the kitchen making cakes of marvel- 
ous size and of varied description. When 
the last of the good things were consigned 


to the cellar store room and the door) 
of the little parlor was closed upon its | 
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readiness, the family and guests retired. 

It was late and Deborah had just fallen 
into a restless sleep, when she _ heard 
again the cry of ‘‘Halt!” 

She was at the window instantly, 
quickly followed by Dorothy. Two horse- 
men were crossing the yard and the sen- 
tinel stationed at the entrance of the 
square was in close pursuit. 

“Did you not hear my order to halt?” 
he asked. 

“Yes,” answered one of the horsemen, 
“but I have a very important message 
for Mr. Adams from Dr. Warren.” 

The door below opened and Paul Re- 
vere recognizing Mr. Clark, said: “This 
is the message, the red coats are coming, 
warn Adams and Hancock to flee.” 

Confusion followed, but lasted only for 
a few minutes as boxes and bags were 
hurriedly packed, Before they had time 
to realize the purport of the message, the 
two girls parted. 

Mr. Hancock exacted a promise from 
Mr. Clark to see that Deborah was safe- 
ly returned to Mistress Prescott. 

As the sentinel gave the alarm the 
sleeping village awoke to answer 
the first call to arms. The mil- 
itia flocked to the open = square 
in surprising numbers, but the 
morning was cold and damp and after 
a hasty consultation the men dispersed 
with orders to remain within drum beat. 

The breeze died down so that even the 
gentle murmurings of the pines could not 
be heard. The moon hid long since dis- 
appeared leaving the stars to keep their 
vigil alone. The far off barking of a 
dog, the dismal hooting of an owl sound- 
ed wierd and lonely in the stillness of 
the early morning. Deboreh sat by the 
low window, listening, watching for the 
British whose coming Revere had herald- 
ed. As the low rumble of distant thun- 
der warns of the approaching storm, the 
faint sound of muffled drams warned the 
villagers that the Britfsh were approach- 
ing, and in the gray of that early morn- 
ing, amid the beating of drums, the old 
church bell rang as it never rang before, 
calling the militia to meet the English 
who halted, with overwhelming numbers, 
in front of the meeting house. 

In the awfulness of that moment, every 
pulse beat throbbing with resentment, 
Deborah resolved that no sacrifice would 
be too great, if only she might in some 
way aid the cause for which that band 
of men stood resolutely facing death. 

Major Pitcairn rode to the front shout- 
ing, ‘‘Disperse, you villains!”’ 

Absolute stillness prevailed. 

“Disperse, I say! Why don’t you 
obey? Disperse!” 
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Send No Money 


We mean that exactly; please take us at our business in the world. 
word. The*1900” saves so much, 
Simply ask us to show you the ‘1900’ Gravity and costs so little, that it is 
Washer. We will send it to you, freight pre- = wage vinbong gga —— 
paid. You pay no deposit, give no security; pooh for cur Mew Washer 
you are under no obligation. ; ee Book, showing the different 
Use it for 30 days; do four washings with it. styles. Then tell us which 
Learn how it saves your labor, and how it you want to see, and we'll 
Saves your clothes. send it. Do this in justice 
Then, if you want it, pay a littleeach week, to yourself. 
or a little each month. No hurry; just suit eS Ee ee 
yourself, If you don’t want it, simply send it frings you the book by rerwra 
back. mail, postpaid. 
The above offer—just as we state it—isopen __<Address— The 1900 Washer 
to anyone who is responsible. — ew St., Bingham- 
Don’t you want to see a washing machine ~~ @,_ 7 y0u jive in & 


that will stand such a test as that? Canada, write to the § 
Canadian 1900 


6“ 9? e Washer Co., 
e ravity Washer voces.» 

. ‘ x Toronto, On- 
is a machine that every woman willhave when 4ario. 
she knows it. That’s why we want you to see 
it. It does washing solely by forcing soap and 
water through the meshes of the clothes. No 
rubbing, no stirring, no paddling; no wear of 
any sort on the clothes. They are simply held 
still, while the soapy water is forced back and 
forth, up and down, through the meshes. 

Clothes are washed perfectly clean in this way 
in six minutes. It does away with the tub and 
washboard. Makes washing almost fun. Saves all 
the wear of washing, which means nine-tenths of 
all the wear on clothes, Cuts wash bills in half. 





We control this machine by patents which have 
cost us $50,000. So no other washer does what this 
does. It has built for us the largest washer 


STOVES ON CREDIT 


We control the entire line of Empire Stoves and Ranges, 

Steel ranges, cook stoves, heaters of every kind. Our catalog 

shows 70 styles costing from 89c up. And we guarantee a 

saving under any other prices of 15to50 percent. Shipments 

are made direct from the factory. You have no middlemen’s 
profits, no selling expenses to pay. 


§ Wesend every stove on 30 days’ 
approval. Heat withit or bake 
with it. See if we save you what 


we eee. If not satisfactory, send the stove back. Wewill 
.. return your first payment and pay freight both ways. 
If you are Satisfied, pay us a little each month. 

We allow from 8 to 16 months credit. 


Our Stove Book Free cz. = 


bined capita! of $7,000,000 is the largest if its Scind 

in existence.- We have 450,000 customers. These 

" Empire stoves are the pride ot ourhouse. They 

pay for themselves, in fuel saving alone,in six months. 

Our Stove Book shows more styles than you could see in the 

largest stores. It offers such prices as stores can’t quote. Please 
write a postal card for it—now. 

SPIEGEL,MAY,STERN CO. 1542 35th St.,Chicago 

The Empire Steel Range illustrated above is sold by us for $21.95. 

Terms, $3 down and $1.50 per month until paid. 




















Wheeling suddenly about, he com- 
manded: 

“Surround the rebels! Fire!’ 

Returning the fire with vigor the rem- 
nant of the little band dispersed as the 
smoke cleared away and the regulars, 
falling into line, advanced to Concord. 

Deborah, followed by Mistress Clark, 
was the first to reach the square where 
the grass lay crushed and wet with the 
blood of martyrs. Here women, anxious 
and terror stricken, sought their loved 
ones. 

Deborah bent over a young lad. Mr. 
Clark hurried toward them, as Mrs. 
Clark, wringing her hands, bade them 
bring him to the parsonage. 

Deborah hurried to open the little par- 
lor, sweet with the odor of arbutus. How 
different from the scene they had antici- 
pated. A vision of Dorothy flashed be- 
fore her as she threw a blanket over the 
couch. Mr. and Mrs. Clark quickly de- 
parted, leaving Deborah to keep a tend- 
er vigil over the lad. 

Noon passed, but no one thought of 
eating. Again the noise of advancing 
soldiers terrified the people. Weeping 
women prayed, children cried hiding 
their faces in their mothers’ skirts, while 
troops, with Lord Percy at their head, 
passed through the village on their way 
to Concord. Another hour passed. The 
noise of battle grew louder. Deborah 
hastened to the door as some one-shout- 
ed: 

“The British are retreating!” 

New life, hope, courage spurred the 
Provincials and from behind rock, ledge 
and hill they poured with renewed vig- 
or their telling fire. The ranks of the 
regulars were broken and they ran 
hither and thither like a flock of fright- 
ened shep. The square rapidly filled with 
redcoats. Houses, barns, hay stacks, 
everything that could be destroyed was 
laid low. 

“They are going to burn us alive; God 
have mercy on us!” cried Mistress Clark, 
falling on her knees. 

Deborah took a hurried glance at the 
boy, then seizing his musket, opened the 
shutters, and aiming steadily, fired at the 
regulars just entering the yard. 





Later when the confusion had subsided | GREEN’S HOME EVAPORATOR 
and the good doctor came to the par- Thoroughly tested and ap- 
sonage the lad’s verdict was plainly roved. Latest, cheapest, 
read in the old man’s face. Unable to prc Ro Agu pad 
do more than administer a quieting po- The price ofthis Drier 
tion, he hurried away on his mission is $6.00. Our Special 
of mercy. Reduced Price, Only 

Watching by the couch where the boy $4.76. 
lay Deborah noticed the growing pallor A BARGAIN. 
and summoning Mr. Clark she asked, If ordered at once, Green’s 

“Is there not some one we ought to apple parer, corer and slicer 
send for? Surely he had friends if not wi for $5.50" me, 
relatives. 7 Send for circulars describ- 

We were all friends of Bobs—poor lad. ing larger Evaporators, 
He will soon be with the mother he has 
never known.” 


Parers, Corers, Slicers 
etc.—Green’s Tansey Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

A sudden apprehension seized Deborah. 
Bending forward she said—‘‘His name?” 


Mr. Clark looked up quickly and un- 
derstanding the expression of mingled 








ER’S 
HAIR “BALSAM 


) to Restore Gray 
ar .d away as ( yy Hair to it Poutnral Y Color. 
dread and fear he turned away as he we — aie to i ees & hate falling 


answered: “Yes it was Samson—Rob- VEX ES em —y) we 50c, and $1.00 
ert Samson.” 

With a stifled cry of “Brother’’—De- 
borah knelt beside the couch pressing 
her lips to the lips of the lad from 
which life was fast ebbing. 

(Copyrighted 1905, by Mildred Greene Burleigh.) 
(To be continued). 
ees 
Shooting Caterpillars. 

A plague of caterpillars is literally eat- 
ing up the orchards in a large district of 
Cambridgeshire, says the Toronto 
“Globe,” where  fruit-growing is the 
principal, and in other years has been 
the most profitable industry. The cater- 
pillars spread themselves over the trees 
by day in hundreds of thousands, and 
at night they assemble in communities 
in a species of cocoon. They are exceed- 
ingly hardy pests, and very difficult to 
destroy. 

The method the farmers are adopting 
is to go into the orchards as the night 
is closing in, and shoot at the cocoons 
with guns simply loaded with powder 
and thin paper wade. Thousands of the mrp ep ore pa 
caterpillars have been killed in this way. patterns you want thereafter for 5 cts. I can sell. them 

r Scents because I buy them by the thousand and 
don't make any profit. I don't want the profit, I want 
your subscription to The Home Instructor. You will 


save many times the cost of m ge ina year. Write 
to-day A. OTIS ARNOLD, Dept.34 Quincy, Il 











Fashion Book Free! 


I want tosend you my handsome 
new book showing over 400 of the 
latest styles with illustrated les- 
sons on cutting and dressmaking. 
I will agree to sell you all the pat- 
terns you want for 5 cents each. 
They are the same patterns you 
have always paid 10c and 15c for at 
the stores, made by the 
same people, and cor- 
rect in every detan. 

HOW I DO I?. 
I publish The Home 
Instructor, an illustra- 4M 
ted woman's magazine 4 
and I want your name “4 
on my subscription list. The 
Home Instructor is bright, 
entertaining, clean and in- 
structive —just the sort of a 
paper you should have in 
your home. It has depart- 
ments for every feature of 
home life, and prims the 
choicest fiction every month. 
a. very issue has several 
es devoted to the latest 
i ions, fully illustrated. 


My Special Offer. 


Send me 25 cents and I will send you The Home 






















That “man may do what man has 
done.” is small consolation for the man 
who has been done, 
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AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY JOURNAL. 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER CO., Publishers. 


Prof. H. E. Van Deman, Associate Editor. 
R. E. BuRLEIGH, Advertising Manager. 


Price 50 cents per year, Three Years for $1.00. "Pm 
Office, Corner South and Highland Avenues. 


Rates for advertising space made known on application. 
Entered at Rochester Post Office as second class mail matter. 
Subscribers who intend to change their residence will please notify 
this office, giving old and new addresses. 

OUR ADVERTISERS.—We believe that the advertisers using space in Green's Fruit Grower are a worthy and 
deserving class of business men. It is not our intention to permit the insertion of any swindling advertisement in these 
pages. If any subscriber has been defrauded by any advertisement appearing in Green's Fruit Grower he will do us and 
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If we find that any advertiser has defrauded our readers, we will deny him space for his future advts. in these pages. 


Joun W. BALL, Secretary. 
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EDITORIAL 


About twenty years ago at a meeting 
of the American Pomological society at 
Grand Rapids, Mich., I delivered a brief 
address calling attention to the consci- 
ousness or seeming intelligence of plants, 
vines and trees. 

From many years association with 
plants and trees I discovered peculiari- 
ties to which my attention had not been 
previously called. I found that the roots 
of a tree or vine seemed conscious of 
the presence of a pile of manure, a well 
or of a stream of water some distance 
away and that the roots of these vines 
and trees would proceed as soon as pos- 
sible to find their way to this source of 
fertility or moisture much the same as 
a horse or cow would find its way into 
a corn field-or to a spring. It is almost 
impossible to prevent the roots of trees 
forcing their way in their eagerness to 
find water, hence the tiles of our drains 
and sewers are often clogged with the 
roots of trees which seem determined to 
force an entrance even though the trees 
are growing a long distance from the 
drain. Among other facts presented in 
this talk I called attention to the tendrils 
of a vine which would reach out in the 
direction of a support as though it had 
eyes to see the support which it desired 
to secure. 

No particular attention was paid to 
this talk of mine at that time, but since 
then I have had my attention called to 
the presentations of the same subject by 
other thinkers. Evidently at that day 
no one believed that plants had con- 
sciousness or intelligence. 

But now Prof. Francis Darwin, son of 
the great Darwin, an authority on the 
subject, says that he has made the dis- 
covery that plants possess a nervous 
system similar to that of animals, and 
that plants, trees and vines are endowed 
with memory and behave according to 
their mood, and are sensitive to certain 
agencies, as are animals, and should be 
classified as animals. 

These seeming new thoughts do not 
appear new to me for biology teaches 
that in the beginning of plant life on 
this globe every living thing both ani- 
mal and vegetable sprang from the same 
germ. After a long period living things 
drifted into what we call the animal and 
the vegetable kingdom. According to 
this teaching man is a brother not only 
to the ox, but to the onion, turnip, beet. 
carrot, cabbage, peach tree, apple tree, 
ete. 

Taking this view of the subject you 
farmers and fruit growers who ruthless- 
ly bark or deface your trees or turn 
your cows into young orchards to break 
down young trees should beware lest you 
be called murderers. 





Birds Like Mulberries.—This year I 
have had another illustration of the value 
of mulberries as a protector of the cher- 
ry orchard. A patch of mulberries at 
the rear of the farm has been so at- 
tractive to all the birds that particularly 
the sour cherries have not been appetiz- 
ing to them. To be sure, they picked 
off my sweet cherries before the mul- 
berries began to turn, but just so long 
as they gather a feast from the mul- 
berry trees no other kind of fruit seem- 
ed to be nearly so attractive to them. 





Reply to Mr. A. A. Halladay, Vt.—The 
apple is not here yet. Wolf River has 
fruited at Green’s Fruit Farm. It is 
very productive, very handsome, but not 
of high quality. 

Last spring in June we planted 500 
cherry trees at Rochester from those 
left over, and I cannot find one that is 
dead. I cannot see why yours failed. 
Sweet cherries.are harder to transplant 
than sour. I picked up from the cellar 
floor two small Windsor cherry trees 
that were thrown out as culls. They 
had been lying about the floor for 





COMMENT. 


weeks, and my foreman said I could not 
make them grow. I cut the tops back 
severely, planted them in my garden 
and now they are thrifty trees. Wind- 
sor is a great cherry as is Montmorency 
also. 





Mr. B. C. Fox, a subscriber of Green’s 
Fruit Grower from Kentucky, says that 
he finds gum exuding from branches of 
his cherry trees similar to the gum 
which sometimes appears on peach trees 
and. asks for information. 

C. A. Green’s reply: Gum sometimes 
exudes from the branches of cherry trees 
but I have not noticed that it was in- 
jurious to the trees except in rare in- 
stances. I cannot state the cause of 
gum appearing, but assume that there 
is a wound of some kind at the point 
where gum appears. I assume that this 
gum is the sap of the tree which con- 
denses as it comes forth. I do not 
know of any remedy. 





As a spring brook runs_ through 
Green’s Fruit Farm the water is car- 
ried out through an open ditch. On the 
bank of this ditch a row of poplars has 
been planted which shields the farm 
from the bleak west winds. In addition 
to the planting of poplars there is a row 
of standard pear trees on both sides of 
this ditch. I saw yesterday as I passed 
that way that these trees were filled 
with pears. 

The fences along the road sides, also 
the line fences around the fruit farm, 
furnish waste places where fruit trees 
have been planted at this farm. In this 
way large quantities of fruit are grown 
which cost nothing but the picking. The 
soil about these trees is not cultivated. 
The banks of the open ditches, and the 


soil along the line fences is fertile, thus 
good crops of fruit are secured. 

Across the large fields, some of them 
embracing 40 acres, rows of fruit trees 
are planted from feur to ten rods apart, 
the trees in the rows being planted from 
fifteen to twenty feet apart, which is 
closer than they would be planted in an 
orchard. Fruit trees when thus planted 
are scarcely in the way at all as there 
is ample room between each row of trees 
to plant and cultivate a crop of straw- 
berries, blackberries, currants or what- 
ever may be desired. 

There are many stony farms, and 
those filled with rocks or stumps, which 
could be planted to orchards of apple 
or standard pear or cherry with profit. 
It is not necessary to plow these rocky 
or stumpy fields. Simply dig holes three 
or four feet in width, planting therein 
trees. After the tree is planted put a 
heavy mulch of strawy manure or leaves 
over the surface of the ground. Con- 
tinue the mulch every year until the 
trees come into bearing. 


PROLIFIC PEACH TREES. 

Eight years ago I purchased from a 
Rochester, N. Y., nursery three Elberta 
peach trees of medium size at 10c each. 
I have kept a careful account of the 
peaches picked from these trees and find 
the product during the past five bearing 
years is forty-two bushels.—James Jack- 
son, Ohio. 

Editor’s Note: The above will seem 
to be an extravagant yield of peaches, 
but my opinion is that few fruit growers 
are aware of the wonderful amount of 
fruit which our plants, vines and trees 
yield during a period of years. There- 
fore if I should state that my grape vine 
during ten years has borne a good one- 
horse wagon load of fruit, or that my 
favorite apple tree, growing on the lawn 
near my house, has during the past ten 
years borne almost a carload of apples, 
you who read these lines would scarcely 
believe that such could have been possi- 
ble. Single grape vines have been known 
to bear half a ton or more grapes. An 
apple tree on my own grounds has yield- 
ed from ten to twelve bushels of 
fruit in one season, therefore you 
see that the accumulated yield of a good 
fruit tree or vine for ten years would 
make a monstrous pile of fruit. 


“You talk of J. Pierpont Morgan’s col- 
lies,”’ said a Russian, “what do you think 
of a man who owns thirty-five thousand 
sheepdogs?” says Glasgow “Herald.” 

“Tmpossible!” 

“No, no. The man I refer to is Gus- 
tav Jovanovitch, the Russian mutton 
king. Jovanovitch’s sheep whiten the 
Siberian plains for hundreds of square 
miles. They number one million seven 
hundred and thirty-five thousand dogs 
look after them. You talk of you mam- 
moth American business enterprises, but 
have you anything to compare with one 
employing thirty-five thousand dogs?” 





That Will 
Wear 


The house-owner wants paint 
which will not become spotted or 
streaked or scaly. White Lead, 


if pure, mixed with pure linseed 
oil, makes paint which never 
scales nor spots. 

It is possible to know, the 
purity of the White Lead before 
painting if you have a blowpipe, 
and this we will furnish free for 
the asking. 

We could not afford to make this 
exposure if our White Lead had a 
grain of adulteration in it. The 
“Dutch Boy Painter” trade-mark 
guarantees the purity of our White, 
Lead. 


Hi 


a 


! 


Mirani 


Send for Free Test 
Equipment No. 10. 


which includes blowpipe, instructions 
and paint booklet. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO. 


in whichever of the follow- 
ang cities is nearest you: 
New York. Boston, Buffalo, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, St. Louis, Philadel- 
= (John T. Lewis & 
ros. Company); Pitts- 
burgh (National Lead 
& Oil Company) 
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Grow Mushrooms 
For Big and Quick Profits. 
Ten years experience enables me to 
give practical instructions that wil} 
add $5 to $60 per week to your income 
" without interfering with regular occue 
pation. For full particulars and free book, 
address JACKSON MUSHROOM FARM, 
3243 N. Western Ave., B-223, Chicago. 











Slightly used Steinways; 1909 Model 
Lyon & Healys; and other remark- 
able Bargains. Lyon & Healy, 
80 Adams St., Chicago. 


World's Largest Music House 
Our Great Re-Building Sale is Now in Progresst 








Let Me Quote You Prices and Show You 


HOW MUCH YOU SAVE [Ri 





: _ 
Wm. Thompson, 
Vice President 

and Gen. Mgr. 





I want to prove to you 


















All Kalamazoo 
cook stoves and 
ranges are equipped 
with patented oven 
thermometer which 
make and 
ing 


where from 


told him about the Kalamazoo plan 


than enough left to pay his taxes. We will save you just as much—and 
stoves and ranges ever made. There is no better. You are dealing with an established 
ual customers than any other stove company in the world. You buy onapproval. You run no risk. You save 
20, 300r 40 percent. Surely you do want our prices. Write to-day, 


I Promise You 


Use the coupon, or 







by getting - 


—that we do save you from 20 to 40 per cent; 
—that we do give you a stove or range of the highest quality; 
—that you can buy more easily, more conveniently and more safely from us than from a retail store. 
Won't you give me a chance to show you? It means more to you than to us, because you save much more 
than we make on a single purchase. 
You run no risk because you buy ona 


360 Days Approval Test 


We pay the freight, and I promise to refund your money if you do not find your pur- 
chase in every way exactly as represented. 
=3 Now, let me quote you prices. 














These are times when you want to make every centcount. You wouldn’t think 
You ar e Interested of buying a piece of land ora bunch of steers pithout first learning the current 


market price. Then why buy a stove or range without frst getting the factory price. I promise that I will save you any- 
85 to 640—depending on the size of the stove or range you buy. 
ers write that we have saved them enough to buy a season’s fuel. One customer went to town to buy a range and pay 
his taxes. He found that the retail price of a range was so much that he would have nothing left. A friend, however, 
he sent to me for our catalogue; he bought a Kalamazoo range and had more 
remember that = get one of the best 
rm with more individ- 


s. You can't afford to buy a stove or range “in the dark."" Come to head- 
quarters and let me show you the difference between the manufacturers’ price and retail prices. Write to me. 


Send Postal for Catalogue No,'316 


describing our full lineof more than 300 styles 


and sizes. You will be glad to have our prices 
even if you do not buy of us. 
WM. THOMPSON \ 
Vice-President and 


KALAMAZOO STOVE Kalamazoo 
COMPANY Stove Co. 
Mirs.,Kalamazoo,Mich. 


Let me prove it to you. Many of our custom- 


Kalamazoo 


Direct to You’ 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 





to save you more money on a stove or range, and to give you a better 
stove or range for the money than you can get anywhere else in the world. 

In the past six years we have sold thousands of Kalamazoo stoves and ranges to readers of this journal— 
saving them all dealers’, jobbers’ and middlemen’s profits. 
stoves and as high as $25.00 or $30.00 on our largest stoves and ranges. 
you unless you let us first quote you prices. I want to send you our catalogue and let you compare our 
prices and Kalamazoo quality with the prices and quality of the best stoves and ranges you can find in retail 
stoves. That will tell the story. You can see for yourself. You are invited to visit us. 


We will save you $5.00 or $10.00 on our smaller 


But we cannot save this money for 








Gen’l Manager 


















Please send me Cat- 
alogue No. $16, and 

quote me factory » 
prices, freight prepaid. 
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National Apple Day the Third Tues- 
day in Every October. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
the Founder, James Handly, Ill. 
The swiftly changing seasons and rap- 
idly passing months foreshadow the ap- 
proaching anniversary of National Ap- 
Ple Day. As the founder of this day I 
well remember that the first substantial 
encouragement for naming and perpet- 
uating the event came from the New 
York State Fruit Growers’ Association. 
In January, 1905, at an annual meeting of 
the association mentioned, I submitted a 
proposition and pleaded for the estab- 
lishment of Nati/-nal Apple Day. The 
proposition was received with a most 
cordial favor and the third Tuesday in 
every October was named to be observed 
annually and perpetually as a day for 
promoting the interests of our favorite 
fruit. Following this ruling of the Em- 
pire state the movement was given com- 
mendable force all over the country un- 


til nearly every national, state and dis- 
trict horticultural organization has de- 
clared in favor of observing National Ap- 
ple Day. 

The day has not yet been’ entered 
upon vur calendars, but steps will soon 
be taken to reach this end, because left 
in the present condition necessitates a 
general reminding annually of the vow 
and obligation made and entered into 
by millions of people, who are in great- 


er or less touch with the apple in- 
dustry. Upon the whole we feel very 
gratified, thus far, for the recognition 


annually given to the returning date. In 
the first year for its observance we were 
delighted to hear that children of the 
publie schools in New Hampshire were 
given trolley rides to the country to wit- 
ness the apple harvest and enjoy the au- 
tumn foliage. In later years we gladly 
witnessed the liberality of the good peo- 








Get My Special 
Proposition 
and New 
Spreader 
Catalog 
FREE 


















I challenge the 





world to produce 

as good a spread- Bank Bond Guarantee osition— 

> en oa . Here are my offers to you—READ THEM. My $25,000 Direct 

William Bank Bond Guarantee goes with every Galloway Spreader. From Me 

Galloway I back the Galloway permanently with every guarantee that To You 
Pres any practical and reasonable man could ask for. I back the Gal- 

William loway togive Genuine Satisfaction. If it is not everything it is 

Galloway laimed to be—if it does not do all that the best spreader ought to do 
Go. —send it back, and I will return every cent of your money without ques- 


tion. 





Write Wagon Box Manure Spreader 332% 
To Me— My Galloway Spreader isthe only spreader you’d have when $75 
I’m the man you’ve had the chance to see one and try one on your work —Proved by 
whe sends you 30 Days Free. Take my hand and signature and bond on writing for 
the spreader that—as legal binding as any contract ever made on my new Free 
you want— earth. Write me today for my Special Proposition Spreader 
“S and Big New Spreader Catalog—sent Free. Catal 
Fi reight William Galloway Company 
‘ 869 Jeffer- > e 


- 
Prepaid 
All Freight Prepaid and 
I don’t keep you waiting. 
I don’t delay te write a lot 
ofletters, ltrust yeu tomake 
the fair month's trial of my 
Galloway Spreader when you 
getit direetfrom the factory at 
Waterloo, Iowa, or shipped at 
once from one of my Factory’s 
Transfer Stations — Minneapolis— 
Kansas City—or Madison, Wisconsin. 
Write me so you can get one of my Gale 
oways busy on your work for 

REAL 


39 Days % 


TRIAL 


Write me 

today and 
get my Special 
Proposition which 
is real co-operation 
between the Manufac- 
turers and the Farmer. It 
gives you a chance to cut 
down the cost of your spreader 
and almost pay for it in one year. 
Ji means exactly what it says. 


$25,000.00 


I challenge the world to produce as practical, durable and all round 
Satisfactory aspreader at any price as my 


GALLOWAY’S 


Has Seven Exclusive Practical Patented Parts 
and Is the Only Endless Apron Force Feed 





Keep Your Money 
In Your Pocket 


Order now—direct from this offer~e 
by letter or postal. Let me send 
you one of my Galloway Spreaders 

on 30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 
No money Gcown. Freight pre- 
paid. I know you area re- 
sponsible man if you have 
any need for a manure 
spreader. Keep your 
money in your own 
pocket until you try 

my Spreader. Tell 

me to send youmy 

Special Manure 
Spreader Prop- 






























You are 
absolutely 
protected 
by my legal 
—signed 


25,000 















Bond Guarantee 








The above is from a photograph, sent us by a subscriber to Green’s Fruit Grower, of an apple picking 


scene, 
the orchardist. 


Notice the brand on the barrel is Manitou Greening. 


Apple picking time is a busy season with 


Grade your apples well when barrelling them and make it plain to the buyer that your apples are 


honestly graded, as does the orchardist shown in this photograph. 


price, and see that you get it, 


Then hold for a corresponding good 





ple of Chicago and St. Louis and other 
large cities in sending apples in wagon 
loads to public and private schools in 
order that every child might enjoy an 
apple on that day. Especially pleasing 
was the information that orphan homes, 
hospitals and other benevolent institu- 
tions, were well remembered with gen- 
erous supplies of wholesome fruit. In 
short, the idea of everybody eating ap- 
ples on that day and not forgetting to 
pass some to those having none was well 
observed, and the most beneficial lessons 
of charity, unselfishness and thoughtful- 
ness for others were splendidly exempli- 
fied. 

The features of observing the day in 
public schools, and especially in agricul- 
tural and horticultural colleges, consist- 
ing of giving special instructions in the 
planting and caring for trees and in of- 
fering prizes for the best essays from 
students on such subjects are to be most 
heartily commended. While attending a 
farmers’ institute, on one occasion I was 
deeply impressed by the remark of a 
farmer who said that the bulletins is- 
sued by the United States government 
and estate experimental stations were but 
little prized in farming communities 
simply because they could not be com- 
prehended. The technical terms used 
almost in necessity seem to be like so 
much Latin and Greek to many readers; 
hence lessons are lost that should be very 
important when understood. Teachers of 
schools in rural districts could render 
splendid service on the national day by 
informing themselves of the meaning of 
all technical terms used in either horti- 
cultural and agricultural work, and in 
carefully explaining and clearly defining 
meanings which would be earnestly and 
readily grasped by their pupils. This ed- 
ucational feature of schools in farming 
communities should not be underestimat- 
ed and where it is duly imparted it will be 








pure gold. 


charges will be light. 


found prolific in fruitful results. AS 
there can be no ironclad rules laid down 
for observing the day those interested in 
either growing or eating the fruit are 
requested to recognize the anniversary in 
Ways and manners best suited to their 
local conditions.—James Handly, Ill. 


The Windsor and Dikeman Cherries. 

Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: In the 
September Fruit Grower, just at hand, 
you describe and illustrate the Windsor 
cherry. Itis avery good, and late ripen- 
ing variety. The tree is vigorous and 
somewhat spreading in growth, and 
takes well to the ‘“Mahaleb” (the wild 
cherry of southern Europe) much better 
than many of the other sweet cherries. 

Dyckman, another late, dark, sweet 
cherry, is more erect and symmetrical, 
but less vigorous, in growth; does not 
seem well suited to the ‘“Mahaleb” 
stock. And the fruit (if my trees are 
correct) is not over half the size of 
Windsor and not nearly so good. Is it 
probable there is an error in these Dyck- 
man trees? And which is the correct or- 
thography: Dikeman, or Dyckman? Or 
are they two distinct varieties? Mine 
were received as Dyckman.—J., Central 
Ohio. 


betes ee a 
The Twig Blight of Apples. 

This disease is similar in its nature to 
“pear blight” but the effects are far 
less serious, as in pear trees the older 
wood and even the trunk may be attack- 
ed. With pear blight it is very import- 
ant that the infected branches be re- 
moved at once and the tree should be 
carefully examined during the dormant 
period and all branches that have been 
destroyed by the disease removed, mak- 
ing the cut, if possible, a foot or so be- 
low the discoloration. 








Where two fond hearts beat as one, 
There is joy heneath the sun. 


“CARROLLTON WARE” 


This Engraving Illustrates Our 31-piece Set. 


N. B.—Send for our complete circular showing this set of dishes in the diff- 
erent colors—violets with green leaves in centre, border design in pure gold. 

This ware is of a fine grade of porcelain, which is light weight, and said 
to be very tough and durable. ite i 
china glaze, which gives it a smooth and velvety appearance. 

The shapes are the latest Haviland design, with deep scalloped edges, 
and handsomely ornamented with scroll work. Each piece is decorated with 
a beagtiful cluster of violets, with foliage and green leaves all in natural 
colors. Each viece has also an elaborate semi-border of vining sprays in 
Lhe decorations are burned into the ware. 

The 31-piece set consists of six cups, six saucers, six dinner plates, six 
desserts, six individual butters, and one meat platter. 

Receiver to pay freight charges. 

Note,—We have two shipping points—one east and one west. 
set will be sent from the one nearest your home, hence freight or express 


It is snowy white in color and hasa genuine 


Weight, boxed, about 20 pounds, 
Dinner 


Read what some of our patrons say about this set : 





with them. 


Jan. 2, 1908. 


in good condition. 


Mr. Charles A. Green :—Received the dinner set in 
are certainly very pretty and one of the most liberal offers I have ever 
seen given with any paper. 
R. D. Wilson, Vanceburg, Ky., Jan. 13, 1908. 

Editor Green’s Fruit Grower :—I want to write to you thanking you 
for the pretty dishes we received from you the day before Christmas. 
dishes are as you represented them, very neat and nice. We have used them 
every day since they came. 
Mrs, Henry Clark, Orange, Conn., Jan. 20, 1908. 

Mr. Charles A. Green :—I received the set of dishes O. K. My wife 
thinks they are beauties. 
you and your paper much success. 
—Daniel E. Hartnett, Dover, Del., Jan. 24, 1908. 

Green’s Fruit Grower :—I have received the dishes and am delighted 
They reached me in good condition. 
liberal offer and straight dealing.—Marcia L. Moore, Battle Creek, Mich., 


ood order ; they 


I thank you very much for the same.—Mrs, 


“he 


Sickness has delayed my writing you before.— 


Please accept our thanks for same. We wish 
The ‘‘ Fruit Grower’’ is hard to beat. 


Thanking you for your 


Mr. Green :—We desire to thank you for the beautiful dinner set you 
sent us in connection with your good paper a few days ago, which arrived 
The dishes are certainly fine, both in appearance as 
well as durability.—William Mote, Hayden, Ind., Jan. 16, 1908. 





ter, N. Y. 


hinder you from 


Our Offer: A paid-in-advance sub- 
scription to January, 1912, and this 31-piece set of dishes 
for $2.75. Address, Green’s Fruit Grower, Roches- 


Do not let the fact that you live some distance from us 


ordering this set as we are shipping these 


dishes all over the UNITED STATES. 


r f an oil painting entitled ‘Cattle by the Lake,” 











If your order is received before Nov. 30th, we will mail you a handsome reproduction o 
securely in a strong tube. Size of picture, 16 x 20 inches. 
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I Say ¢ atarrh 
Can Be Cured 


This statement is as emphatic and strong as know how to make it. Furthermore, | am willing to back it 
up with the most satisfactory proof at my command. # don’t care what form of Catarrh you have, regard- 
fess of whether you have already tried other treatments without euccess----regardiess who has told you 




































icking that Catarrh is incurable, | say that Catarrh can be cured. & have devoted 20 years of my life studying 
1 with this disease and the conditions that cause it. During thie time I have probably treated more cases of this 
es are character than any physician in the United States. The results I have been able to produce prove that @ 
good have the most cemplete as well as the most effective treatment that has ever been put out. 
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> wild ; To every reader of this paper in connec- 

lea, ' | Cc § n tion with my new Vaporizor and Inhaler. 



















































































sweet 
trical, 
ag Tell Your Friends of These People Accepted My Offer. 
haleb” This Great Offer. Read What They Say: 
2s are ; * A 
ze «Coo If you are not afflicted with Catarrh Mr. Morgan Ford, Hamburg, Pa., writes: “I feel like a new 
ta it yourself you may have some friend or man and I am very grateful to you and your treatment. You 
Dyck- neighbor who is. Kindly show or tell can’t imagine how good my head feels, my nose is open, my 
et or- them of this offer so they can write and hearing is better and the pain in my back left me entirely. Many 
1? Or take advantage of va Pine will ~ wishes for your continued success.” 
A: ciate it and so will I. 
Peon Mr. W. H. Parker,Stuart,Ia, writes: ‘‘I am entirely cured of 
a my head and ear trouble andwill need no further treatment. I 
can truthfully say that I am in the full enjoyment of good 
Tamas ene | health, which is a good deal for one 63 years old. Thanks 
—e a sraautette for the treatment and interest you have taken in my case.” 
e far om pele” Mrs. Lizzie Moffit, R. R. Box 56, Lexin, Texas, writes: 
older “T am glad to report that I am cured of catarrh in the head. 
tack Your inhaler and medicines are all you claim for them and 
iport- I cannot praise them too high.” 
le ree 
ld be Every Reader to Accept this Free Offer Today. aeive anne Beate, negro a oie: mentee 
rmant . : peen of your patients, I am glad to repo at after many ef- 
been No matter now long you have suffered, or how impression that they have some weakness or forts I have at last found a treatment to cure me. Before I 
mak- many different things you have tried, don’t con- disease of these organs and never for a minute used your treatment I was in acritical condition. It was 
oO be- sider your case incurable until you have had my _ believe that the fundamental cause is Catarrh. almost an impossibility to enjoy life. Now I feel strongand 
opinion or have tried my treatment. SYMPTOMS OF CATARRH. healthy, every trace of my catarrh has disappeared.”’ 
You need not hesitate to accept this exception- i you = Preece gen hawking or spitting, A. Fages, 316 W. Clinton Ave., Johnston, N. Y. writes: 
ally et for fear that it _ a eatch or r your hea a —— or you have “T am glad to say that your vaporizer and treatment cur- 
eae scheme or a bait to get your money. mean just a dropping inthe throat buzzing and roaring in ed me of catarrh of 30 years standing and you can refer 
what I say and will send one month’s Medicines the ears, discharge from the nose, frequent i " 
A 2 ; - # q any one tome. I will gladly tell them of your won 
Free to any honest sufferer. Why do I do it? — bong oe in the nose, ulcers or derful instrument and treatment. Many thanks for 
Simply to convince every person, the skeptical scabs in the nose, offensive breath, impaired hear- your prompt attention to my case.” 
ff ones particularly, that catarrh in any form can’ ing, gradual loss of sense of smelling—it is Ca- 
1d, be cured positively and permanently. To prove tarrh in its first stages. Mr. F. E. Smith, care A. Hogeland, Stockdale, Kan- 
aid to those who have tried many different remedies Pains in the Stomach, Irritable Bladder, Congested sas, writes: “I have taken your treatment since the 29th 
ine and the so-called “sure cures” and failed to ob- Bowels, Loss of Appetite and Drowsy Feeling and oflast month and I have had a great relief. This morn- 
i tain the results they wanted, that it was the many other symptoms too numerous to mention, in- ing when I blew three lumpsof blood out of my nose, 
ith fau't of the remedy or treatment and not be- dicate catarrh in advanced stages. : since then I feel good. I know a young man 
= cause their case was incurable. To cure Catarrh in any form, a thorough and syste- ee ee ee oe tell hit : 
Last. but not least, because I want to demon- : Fo y find a few minutes time I will see and tell him 
; ast, DuUL not least, a matic treatment is necessary and the physician what your wonderful treatment has done for me”’ 
Bix strate in a thorough and positive manner that undertaking the treatment must have a clear 
prod ps agg Ng a2 ggh oma eo it _o understanding of the disease and conditions before 
the cavities of the Head, Nose an roat, that guccessful results can be produced. 
er . 
ss it purifies the blood, eradicates the Catarrh germs ; GUT OUT COUPON. 
fees the Stomach and Bowels. In fact, it pen- My Treatment will produce the results you want. 
ey etrates every part of the body, wherever Catarrh 
er germs can possibly locate and puts the system, in 
- such healthy condition, that with proper care, 
is recurrence of the disease is impossible. That is en Mae oney Dr. T. F. Williams, 
he my idea of curing Catarrh. If that is the kind 284 Flynn Bidg., Des Moines, lowa. 
be of a cure you want, send me your name and ad- . D ; 
é dress to-day, so I can send you one month’s Just fill out the coupon or send your ear Doctor: 
fe medicines free. d dd { d S I wish to take advantage of your generous offer as ad- 
4 Catarrh is a very treacherous disease and while name and address on postal card or in vertised and herewith send you my name and address for 
; it always originates in the cavities of the head 1 { H ‘ one month’s Medicine F Soe Cabaniti, 
ad and nose (which is the hotbed of the poisonous letter. It will not obligate re aay 10k earned 


ur 
bop 


su 
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germs), it soon travels along the mucous tracts way or put you to any expense what- 
to the bronchial tubes and lungs or goes to the I ‘ I - ot 
Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys and other €VEP. simply want to introduce my 


ae, egy , treatment among Catarrh sufferers and 
At this stage of the disease, or when the ae 
Stomach, Kidneys and other organs become af- demonstrate that it is the surest and 


fected, the symptoms are so thoroughly dis- P 
guised that the afflicted persons labor under the quickest cure that can be pr oduced. 


Dr. T. F. Williams, =..22," Des Moines, fa. 








By accepting this offer it is understood that I place 
myself under no obligations to you whatever. 
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Free 


Let Me Cure 
Your Catarrh 


Trial Package of My Combined 
Treatment Mailed Free. Send 
Your Name Today. 


If you are a catarrh victim, don’t allow yourself 
any lounger to be avoided by your friends because 
of your catarrh atmosphere, to be an object of naus 
eous disgust among strangers, to have people you 
know turn their faces away from you when yeu 








The above illustration plainly shows how 
one feels after a few days use of Gauss 
Catarrh Remedy. It will do the 
same for you. Try it. 


talk to them, to have people move away from you 
and stick up their noses as you sit next to them, to 
have your own family hate to have you come 
around—all because of the catarrh odor that every- 
where and always makes you an outcast. 

Gauss Combined Treatment for Catarrh stops bad 
catarrh breath, K’hawking and spitting, etc., right 
off short and quick. 

Simply ent out free trial coupon below and send 
today, and by return mail will be sent a trial pack- 
age of the Gauss treatment absolutely free for you 
to try, and prove to yourself that it will positively 
cure. 





FREE 
TRIAL PACKAGE 
COUPON 


This coupon is good fora trial package of Gauss’ 
Combined Catarrh Cure, mailed free in plain pack- 
age. Simply fill in your name and address on the 
lines below. 

Cc. E. GAUSS, 3173 Main Street, 
Marshall, Mich. 




















CONSUMPTION 


BRONCHITIS and CATARRH 


EDeceeeF REE 


TRIAL TREATMENT of CONDOR INHALATION 
(California’s marvelous discovery) sent to any one af- 
flicted with Consumption, Catarrh, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
or any nose, throat or lung trouble, to prove that a cure 
can positively be made at home, without change of cli- 
mate, loss of time or stomach dosing. 

CONDOR INHALATION quickly and directly 
reaches the affected parts and per- 
manently cures pain in chest or 
between shoulder blades, raising 
matter, constant spitting, linger- 
ing colds, hoarseness, chronic 
coughs, tickling in throat, loss of 
taste and smell, flushed 
cheeks, night sweats, 
chills, fever, hemorrhage, 
foul breath, stuffed nose, 
head noises, sneezing, 
shortness of breath, chok- 
ing, gasping, wheezing, 
loss of vitality, strength, 
weight, etc. 

Inhaled through mouth 
or nose, the heated, med- 
icated vapor arising from 
burning pastilles penetrates to every nook and corner of 
the air passages and Inngs, disinfects and rebuilds ulcer- 
ated tissues, loosens and raises mucus, destroys and ejects 
poison germs, heals lung cavities, affected nasal passages 
and bronchial tubes, and restores health. 

Write today, mentioning your disease, and we will 
feud you free of charge, Trial Treatment, 48-page illus. 
trated Book and information about how to get well. 







WEA RAY 


HEALTH 





Perfume and cosmetics may cover up 
a bad breath and a dirty complexion, but 
they do not change them. The cause is 
loathsome masses of putrescent food 
remnants in the colon. Foul gases ab- 
| sorbed into the blood find their way out 
through the lungs and pollute the breath. 

A strong odor of the perspiration is 
due to the same cause. The remedy con- 
sists in clearing out that ancient cess- 
| pool, the cecum, a hold of every unclean 
germ. Often the whole colon is filled 

with rotting remnants of food stuffs too 
| loathsome for description. 

Laxative food, copious water drink- 
ing, the soap or oil enema, not once but 
daily, and repeated many times if need 
be, and gradual training of the bowel to 
normal activity, are the proper measures, 














PINEAPPLES FOR DIPHTHERIA. 

Pineapple juice is a sovereign remedy 
for diphtheria. When the fact was first 
discovered is uncertain, but it has been 
known for a number of years by Ha- 
waiians, and recently a number of main- 
land physicians have tested it who vouch 
for its efficacy. The juice is expressed 
from the fresh fruit, and sweetened, or it 
may be used from the canned fruit with 
very satisfactory results and is then ad- 
ministered by spoonfuls to the sufferer 
for some time. The acids of the fruit 
seem to digest the membrane which 
causes the closing of the throat and the 
relief is apparent almost at once. Cures 
are reported of cases of diphtheria in 
which all other remedies had failed 





CARE OF THE FOOT. 

A perfect foot is a great rarity, and 
so is a pretty foot. While it is not pos- 
sible for one to obtain a perfect foot, 
one can cultivate a pretty foot. 

One should be just as dainty in the 
care of the foot as of the hand. The 
toes should not be cramped and 
Squeezed until they are crooked in 
shape and overlap one another. The 
foot should be as white as any other 
part of the body, but the heel and the 
tips of the toes should be rosy and 
pink. 

Callousses and hard spots. should be 
rubbed away with a piece of toilet 
pumice. It requires but little care to 
keep the feet soft, white and dainty. 





CLEANSING THE TEETH. 

It is more important that the teeth 
be cleansed thoroughly at night  be- 
fore retiring than at any other time. 
A good alkaline mouth wash should be 
used. Rinse it thoroughly through 
the teeth by means of the tongue. 
Hold the liquid in the mouth two or 
three minutes. The mouth with this 
treatment is put in an anti-acid con- 
dition and offsets to a large degree 
injury to the teeth from acids. Use a 
fairly stiff tooth brush. 





THE FLOWERS WHICH CURE. 

It seems that several English physi- 
cians have been practicing one form of 
the theory. They find that nervous per- 
sons and persons slightly afflicted men- 
tally derive great benefit in summer 
from sitting from three to four hours a 
day under certain trees. The apple, the 
cherry, the acacia and the ash possess 
these curative properties. Others are 
made to pass the day from June until 
the vintage in pergolas under grape- 
vines. Viaud-Briand, in referring to this 
treatment gives quite a fillip to the care- 
less and inartistic landscape gardener. 
He says that all gardens should be rest- 
ful. They should in a certain sense be 
sanitariums; but they are nerve-racking, 
because the first rule of the painter is so 
frequently disregarded. This rule is one 
of complementary colors, as necessary 
for painting as harmony and _ chord 
building are for musical composition. 

People who are in a state of high ner- 





CONDOR CURE CO., Dept. 19K Los Angeles, Calif. 
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vous tension should be treated in a gar- 
den planted with larkspurs, bluebells, 
wistaria vines, delphinium and _lilacs, 
and there should be masses of shrubbery. 
Others, who are tired, exhausted, de- 
pressed, should be brought into gay and 
cheerful pleasure grounds filled with 
brilliant blossoms and laid out and fur- 
nished in a perfection of artistic taste. 





MOVING MONTH FOR NATURE 


For many of the birds and insects Oct- 
ober might be called the fall moving 
month, for it is then that nature sends 
many of these creatures on long pil- 
grimages in quest of winter quarters. 
Wherever you go in the country you will 
see unmistakable evidences that summer 
‘s over, and that nature is preparing her 


children for the cold weather soon to 
come, 


Ways are numbers of queer-shaped and 
queer-coloreq caterpillars. Some are 
naked, some are covered with stiff bris- 
tles, while others have rings of hairs, 
about their bodies. Regardless of obsta- 
cles they go steadily onward, climbing 
stone walls, logs, stumps, or whatever 
else chances to block their path. The 
natural inquiry is: “Where are these 
caterpillars going?” 

Having fulfilled their summer’s mission 
as foliage and plant destroyers, they are 
now hunting for a suitable place to hide, 
shed their caterpillar disguise, and un- 
dergo a wonderful transformation that 
will turn them into butterflies and moths. 
Some of them do not begin these pilgrim- 
ages until it is too late in the season to 
complete the change before winter be- 
gins. In such cases the caterpillars, or, 
the chrysalides into which they turn be- 
fore making the final change, must wait 
until the warmth of spring nurses them 
back to an aerial life. Although it is 
a long delay for the belated ones, they 
are fortunate in one respect. Had they 
become butterflies or moths late in the 
fall, the cold weather would have cut 
their career short in a few days, where- 
as the spring arrivals enjoy a much 
longer lease of life. 

The life of most insects is ended when 
winter begins. The blade-faced hornets 
have but a few more weeks. It seems 
strange, too, that just as they have fin- 
ished their queer paper mansions they 
should be cut down by the frost. The 
queen hornet is the only one that has 
intelligence enough to leave her home at 
the approach of winter and take shel- 
ter under a bed of leaves or other suit- 
able location that will protect her. Since 
early summer these intelligent little crea- 
tures have been at work on the co-oper- 
ative plan. At first, the queen is house 
builder, cell maker, egg layer, food pro- 
vider, and nurse; but as the colony 
grows, her responsibilities are lessened, 
and the work is systematically divided 
among the house carpenters, cell car- 
penters, food supplyers, and nurses, The 
carpenters gather tiny fibres from weath- 
erbeaten boards and glue them to the 
outside layers of the nest, and when 
room is needed for egg cells they tear 
away the inner layers and use the mater- 
ial for outside work. 





Almond meal is used by many to help 
dry the hands, 

The harder the tooth wrush, the more 
effectually it cleans the teeth. 

It is said that the tiny feathers which 
parrots throw off in shaking themselves 
are the cause of many cases of throat 
trouble. The feathers are so small as to 
be invisible, but on being inhaled lodge 
in the throat, causing irritation and fi- 
nally serious results. 

Live out of doors as much as possible 
during the summer. For the woman 
who is in the country this advice is not 
difficult to follow and the time she gives 
to her garden is not wasted. The stay- 
in-town woman will find it profitable to 
take little trips out of the city, if it 
be only for the day, or use trolley lines 
which stretch for miles through the 
country. It is so much better than sit- 
ting at home complaining of the weather. 

The fat-producing foods are principal- 
ly milk, cream, eggs, butter, olive oil: 
the sweets—sugar, honey, sweet des- 
serts, jams, sweet fruits; the starchy 
vegetables—potatoes, peas, beans, corn, 
beets, wheat bread rye, cereals of all 
kinds, rice, sago, ete. Of the fruits, 
peaches, grapes, bananas, prunes and 
figs are especially recommended. The 
only foods cut out of a thin person’s 
diet are the condiments—pickles, pepper, 
mustard, curry, salt, etc.; the acids, in- 
cluding acid fruits, the vinegar in salad 
dressing etc.; and the stimulants, tea 
and coffee. 

Bobby,” said the teacher, “how many 
zones are there?” 

“Two,” answered Bobby, with a little 
questioning note in his voice. Then, see- 
ing the puzzled look that came into the 
teacher’s face, he rattled on without a 
stop: 

“One male and one female; the male 
can be temperate or intemperate, the 
female frigid or torrid—’ and he stopped 
for breath.—‘‘Every body’s.” 


F. W. Parkhurst, the Boston publisher, 
says that if any one afflicted with rheumatism 
in any form, neuralgia, or kidney trouble, 
will send their address to him at 704-7 Car- 
ney Bldg., Boston, Mass., he will direct them 
to a perfect cure. He has no interest in any- 
thing to sell, only a desire to tell those 
afflicted how he was cured a‘ter years of 
search for relief. Hundreds have tested it 
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Hurrying along the paths and high- | 


What To Do For 
Kidney, Bladder or 
Rheumatic Trouble 


Write this great specialist to-day and 
all will be explained, free treatment 
sent, and everything done to 

help you without charge. 








(The above is a true likeness of Dr. Lynott 
in a characteristic position.) 


Those suffering from a Uric Acid disease 
like kidney trouble, bladder trouble or any 
form of rheumatism should learn of a simple, 
safe and quick method of home cure, and 
can do so without cost or obligation by writ- 
ing-Dr. T. Frank Lynott, the noted specialist 
and authority on these diseases, who will ex- 
plain it in detail, send a free home treatment 
and a letter of medical advice fully covering 
your case. It is important, however, to know 
your symptoms. The symptoms of a kidney, 
bladder or rheumatic disease are: 


1. Pain in the back. 2. Too frequent desire to 
urinate. 38. Burning or obstruction of urine. 4, 
Pain or soreness in the bladder. 5. Prostatic 
Trouble. 6. Gas or pain in the stomach. 7. 
General debility, weakness, dizziness. 8. Con- 
stipation or liver trouble. 9. Pain or soreness 
under right ribs. 10. Swelling in any part of the 
body. 11. Palpitation or pain around the heart. 
12, Pain in the hip joint. 13. Pain in the neck or 
head. 14. Pain or soreness in the kidneys. 15. 
Pain or swelling of the joints. 16. Pain and swell- 
ingofthe muscles, 17. Pain and soreness in nerves 
18. Acute or chronic rheumatism. 

Study the symptoms carefully, then check those 
off that pertain to your trouble and simply write 
Dr. Lynott about as follows: 

Dear Doctor: I notice symptoms number (then 
put down the numbers), give yourage and whether 
married or single, sign your name and address 
plainly and send the letter to Dr. Lynott. 

That is all you have to do—not much time or 
trouble and certainly no expense, as you should 
not inclose any money, Know from your own ex- 
perience that it — the torturing backache, the 
inflamed bladder, the painful kidneys, the rack- 
ing, grinding rheumatism. See how it strengthens 
the heart, steadies the nerves, enriches the blood; 
how it makes you eat better and sleep better and 
gives you once again a cheerful outlook on life. 

Take time to-day and write Dr. Lynott in the 
simple way above explained and you will see how 
easy it is to be cured when the right remedies are 
sent you. It takes you only a few minutes to write 
but once cured y u are assured of years of happi- 
ness and health. His address is Dr. T. Frank 
Lynott, 1998 Occidental Building, Chicago, Ill. 


ECZEMA 


Worth $1.00 



















We have 
the great- 
To Try :: 

est Eczema and Skin Dis- 
ease treatment in the 
world and want to prove it 
te you. Send your name 
and address, we will send 
@ complete treatment by 
return mail. Use it accor- 
ding to directions and ifit 

fits, send us61.00, Th 
already been cured. It heals 
sightly sores,stops the itchii 

















your neighbors Thad frien 
are affilicted,tell them to write. 


ress 
Grace Medical Co.. 
216 Phillips Bik,, Des Moines, Iowa 


| i I want to 
to tell all who are 
afflicted with ASTHMA what 


cured me after 46 years of suffering. Send 
your address and learn of something for which you 
will be grateful the rest of your life. G. F. Alexan- 
der, 461 Exchange St., Portland, Maine. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR CURED. 


A Lady Subscriber Will Send Free to 
Any Sufferer the Secret Which 
Cured Her. 

One of our lady subscribers asks us to announce 
that she will tell free to any reader of this magazine 
how to secure permanent relief from all traces of 
superfluous hair by the same means that cured her, 
after every other known remedy had failed. She 
states that the means used is harmless, simple and 
painless, and _ makes the electric needle entirely un- 
necessary. She will send, entirely free, full par- 
ticulars toenable any other sufferer to achieve the 
same happy results, privately athome, All she asks 























with success, 


is a 2-cent stampfor reply. Address, Mrs. Caroline 
Osgood, yg9 K. Custom House, Providence,R,I. * , 
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This photograph shows a narrow bed or hedge row composed largely of Hardy Hydrangea. This nar- 
row bed was planted the past spring and is now by September a mass of bloom, showing how the lawn may 
be separated in an attractive manner, and how a hedge can be made of almost any flowering plant, includ- 


ing roses. 





The Farmer Has Done It. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 


The tiller of the soil has reached a 
condition of absolute independence. He 
has been transformed in a few short 
years from a position .bordering close 
to dependence, to an independence that 
is the envy of those in every other walk 
of life. 

We may be quite Young and still re- 
member when an enormous percentage of 
the farms of the country were resting 
under mortgage and the owners found 
a cheap market for their products. Now 
all is changed, and the farmer is entitled 
to the credit for the change. He has 
brought it about largely by growing 
products that the whole world wants and 
buys. He has developed farming as a 
science, thus being able to garner crops 
and grow live stock that tops the world’s 
markets. He is reaping a reward that 
makes him independent. 

While this development has broadened, 
the market, let us look for a moment at 
the things at home that have helped the 
cause and bettered the locai markets. It 
is all too vivid to many of us that in the 
decade beginning with 1890 the farmer 
seemed to be under a wave of increasing 
poverty. Ruin faced and claimed many 
owners of large tracts in what was sup- 
posed to be the best land to be had. 

With the end of this seeming intoler- 
able period there came the brignt sun- 
shine of prosperity. A _ glance about 
showed that a great increase in manufac- 
turing, coupled with the development of 
the railroads and the large increase in 
the number of their employes, had cre- 
ated a wonderful market for farm prod- 
ucts. Up started the trend of prices, 
and all of us remember that marvelous 
figure of last year, when the farms of 
the country brought forth $7,412,000,000. 
Just stop and think for a minute. One 
year’s crop so valuable that it would re- 
quire about eight times all the national 
banking capital of the country to buy it. 
Who envies the banker these days? 
Surely not the farmer, 

Let us get down to figures on the sub- 
ject. First and foremost, is the fact 
that in the seven years beginning with 
1900, the value of farm property in the 
country increased approximately $8,000,- 
000,000. Mind you, the increase in value 
alone amounts to nearly nine times the 
aggregate national banking capital of 
the nation. This same increase is more 
than one-half as large as the total cap- 
italization, bonds and stocks included, of 
all the railroads in the United States. 
And all this in the face of what seems 
to be an almost general belief that the 
banks and railroads represent about all 
the money there is. Truly, the farmer 
is the present day aristocrat. 

How does the farmer fare, from an ‘n- 
come point of view, with the city man? 
Well, in 1907 the 11,991,000 people engaged 
in agriculture in the country produced 
an average of $618 per capita; the average 
salary of male employees is $490.90. Just 
a little advantage of 25 per cent. in the 
farmer’s favor. But the above figure 
marked a big increase by the farmer, In 
1890, the “lean” year mentioned above, 
the 8,565,000 people engaged in tilling the 
soil produced a total of $2,466,000,000, or 
an average of $287 per capita. This 
means that in the seventeen years the 
number of people engaged in agriculture 
increased by 40 per cent, while the value 
of farm products increased by* 200 per 
cent. and the value of farm products in- 
creased by 200 per zent. and the value 
of all farm property increased by 89 per 
cent. 

In the brief period between 1900 and 
1907 the value of farm property ad- 
vanced in value from $20,439,000,000 to 
$28,077,000,000, a gain. of nearly $8,000,000,- 
000 as stated above, or 37 per cent, though 
the number of people engaged in agri- 
cultural pursuits increased only 15 per 


cent. 


Another point of unusual interest is 
the comparison of the farmer’s individual 
wealth, compared with the personal 
wealth of the country, and also compared 
with his own wealth of former years. In 
1880 the average value of farm prop- 
erty was $1,579 for each per son engaged 
in farming. By 1900 this had increased 
to $1,958, a gain of $379 for the twenty 
years, but in the seven years from 1900 
to 1907 the gain was $383 per capita, more 
than for the preceding twenty years, 
bringing the tote up to $2,341. The 
average personal wealth in the United 
States is $1,310.11. The farmer shows 
up pretty well in that comparison. As 


the Manufacturers’ ‘Record’ said in a 


recent issue, ‘“‘No wonder the mass of 
farmers of the south and west are largely 
out of debt; no wonder much of the idle 
capital in*the country banks of all sec- 
tions is the surplus money of farmers.” 

The fruit grower gets his share and 
thére is a great tendency to more fruit 
production. It is true that this country 
supplies all the market needed for the 
perishable fruits, and would come near 
eating all the apples, but the United 
Kingdom and Germany insist on having 
1,580,000 barrels of them annually, for 
which they willingly pay $4,500,000. And 
it is worth mentioning that a good mar- 
ket for this fruit is being opened up in 
Mexico, Cuba, Canada and even in Brit- 
ish Australia, 

The big part played by the south in 
this increased crop production is one of 
the surprises of the times. Estimates 
made by the federal crop reporting bu- 
reau indicate a crop yield for that sec- 
tion this year worth from $2,250,000,000 to 
$2,500,000,000. The importance of this is 
seen when it is recalled that the figure 
given is greater than the yield of the en- 
tire country in 1880 and nearly as large 
as was the crop value in 1890. In other 
words the south this year with a popula- 
tion of 26,000,000 will yield as much agri- 
cultural products as did the 62,000,000 
people in the whole United States in 1890. 

It is not the creation of better markets 
alone that has brought riches to the 
farmer. He has been developing into a 
scientific man. What a change! Only 
a few years ago little was thought of do- 
ing things on the farm according to any 
scientific basis. Every man followed in 


the footsteps of his father, never striving | 
agricultural | 


to advance. But the 
schools, then the agricultural courses in 
the common schools, both followed by the 
agricultural experiment stations, and all 
fathered by the efforts of the United 
States department of agriculture, have 
set a new mark and all are striving to 
come up to it. This has meant better 
crops, better yields and hence more 
money, 

Again, the irrigation of dry land and 
the reclamation of swamp lands have 
added millions of acres to the pro- 
ductive _ class. This, of course, 
added to the wealth of the farmer and 
hence the nation. Future reclamations 
will add still more until the country will 
be known as the field of greatest oppor- 
tunity. In fact, it is that to-day, and 
has been for many years. But it will 
reach a stage in the near future that all 
the ingenuity of man cannot approach 
with any other nation. In closing, noth- 
ing would be more suitable than the 
words of the Manufacutrers’ ‘“‘Record:” 

“Considering the progress in scientific 
agriculture, the steady increase in the 
yield per acre now going on, the vast 
expansion in trucking and fruit-growing 
to meet the needs of an ever-expanding 
population, the great possibilities in irri- 
gation and reclamation work, we can 
readily see that the agricultural inter- 
ests of the country are only at the begin- 
ning of their real broad development, 
and that the future holds in store & 
prosperity much greater than the mag- 
nificent advance since 1900 has brought 
them. These facts furnish a foundation 











for unbounded optimism as to the magni- 
tude of our material progress in the fu- 
ture.”—Jesse B. Taylor. 





The stove-warmers at the grocery wit- 
nessed a lively explosion of wrath the 
other evening, when Mr. R. R. Commu- 
ter stalked into the store and viciously 
thrust a package under the nose of the 
man behind the counter, demanded: “Are 
you the man who sent this ‘infernal ma- 


chine’ to my housekeeper?” Dodging 
behind a flour barrel, the grocer stam- 
meringly asked: “What d-do you 
mean?” 


“I mean this—this deadly bottle of 
stove blacking, which is just the same 
fire-brand kind that set my neighbor’s 
house on fire last month,’ retorted the 
enraged Commuter, and banging the 
package on the counter, he _ shouted: 
“Don’t you know that sane people will 
not allow this stuff on their premises any 
more than an open Kerosene Can? Give 
me a package of X-Ray Polish, and if 





ever you send any other kind into my 
family, you’ll hear from me, and the 
neighbors can send the flowers. You un- 
derstand—“X-Ray Stove Polish, or none, 
at our house!” 





Cc. A. Green, editor of Green’s Fruit 
Grower, is always glad to receive from 
the readers of this paper photographs 
of merit, the same to be published in the 





PILES GURED 


By New 3-Fold Treatment Which Any 
Sufferer is Welcome to Try 
Without Cost. 








ALL WE ASK IS YOUR ADDRESS. 





Return mail will bring you this $1 pack- 
age of Dr. Van Vieck’s great 3-Fold 
Absorption Cure for Piles, Ulcer, Fis- 
sure, Tumors, Constipation, etc., on 

\ Free Trial (all in plain 
box). Test it thors 
oughly, and then if 
you are fully satisfied 
and more than pleased 
with the comfort and 

= benefit received, send 

us One Dollar. If not, keep your money. 
We take your word without argument, and 
trust you for a square deal. Only the fact 
that Dr. Van Vleck’s cures where other 
remedies fail enables us to make this re- 
markable, unprecedented offer. Let us 
cure you. No matter how desperate your 
case, accept our free trial offer and be 
cured. Address Dr. Van Vieck Co., 1079 
Majestic Bldg., Jackson, Mich. 

Write today. 

Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower, 








Fruit Grower. 
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Piano 


On 30 Days’ Trial—No Money Down 


This concern, with its combined capital of $7,000,000, is the 
largest of its kind in existence. We have 450,000 customers. "Won't 
you learn—for your own sake—what our facilities mean to you, 
when you want to buy a piano? Send for our remarkable book. 


A $250 Piano for $144.50 


We sell a genuine Meyerhoff for $144.50. 
And we guarantee it equal to any piano sell- 
ing up to $250. 

We sell a Beckmann for $175. And we guar- 
antee it equal to any piano, at any price—even 
o 





trial. Use it fora month before you pay usa 
nny. Compare it with other pianos. Judge 
t ioaeett or get experts to judge it. 
f it fails to fulfill our guarantee, simply 
send it back. We’ll pay the freight both ways. 
Ycu will be under no obligation. 
The month’s use will be free. 


Two Years to Pay: 


If you are satisfied, after 30 days’ trial, pay 


us a little each month. We will give you 
nearly two years’ time. 

But pay nothing at all until you know tha@ 
‘we've saved you at least $100, and have given 
you a piano equal to the best that any price 
can buy. We leave the decision to you. 


SPIEGEL, MAY, STERN CO., 


ip to \ } 
To prove these facts, we send the piano on 


Learn the Facts 


There are pianos being soid at our prices 
which should be sold for half. 

There are pianos priced as high as §500, 
which are worth, in no way,a penny more 
than the Beckmann. 

Don’t buy without knowing the facts. A 

iano remains for a lifetime the center of your 

me. Let us help you avoid a mistake. 
® 
Get Our Piano Book 
= A << s=ss== 

Our Piano Book tells facts which never 
before have been told. : 

It tells how to judge a piano—tells what 
pianos should cost. It tells why the usual 
price is twice what it should be. 

Don’t buy a piano until you have read this 
book. Remember that we command the 
largest trade in the world. We could not do 
that unless we deserved it. And remember 
that we send the piano on trial, risking the 
freight both ways. We could not do that if 
any concern offered the value that we do. 

This Piano Bookis free. Write a postal for 
it—now, before you forget it. 


- 1541 35th Street, CHICAGO 








February Ist. 





CHAS. A. GREEN, Editor. 


the greatest contest 


Every one will receive something worth working for. 


postal card to-day. Don’t delay. 





by the Green’s Fruit Grower Co. 


Our subscribers will please take notice and read the following: 


WILL YOU BE ONE TO EARN $500 AT HOME ? 


We must add 50,000 new subscribers to 
the Fruit Grower Family between now and 


In order to do this quickly 


we offer about $1,000 in Prizes besides 
our regular pay for your work near home. 

Send a postal card to-day addressed to Green’s Fruit Grower 
and you will receive ALL THE DETAILS BY RETURN MAIL. THESE 
HUNDREDS OF DOLLARS IN PRIZES WILL ONLY BE GIVEN TO 
REGULAR SUBSCRIBERS TO GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER. This is 


we ever offered—something extraordinary. 
“There Are No Blanks.” Send a 


Address, GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER CO., Rochester, N. Y. 












the above positions. 





A EARN ‘80 TO ‘150 A MONT 


WANTED—Young Men for Firemen and Brakemen. F, 


We prepare you by mail in from four to six weeks for either of 
We have had more calls for our 
competent men than could be supplied. Positions - 

are secured, Promotion rapid. = ’ 

REMEMBER, this Accociation|s directed hy Raliread Officlate . - 
of four of the largest roadsin the 

If you want to be a railroad man, cut outcou- 
pon and send to us at oncefor full partic- 
ulars, Write name and address pl fe 
Many positions now open. Address 


NATIONAL RAILWAY oe } 
TRAINING ASSOCIATIONZ - 3 ow 


OMAHA,NEB.orKANBABCITY,MO. 4° " g° o9 


nited States. o  & 
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RHEUMATISM 


Don’t Take Medicine 


But let us send you the New 
Michigan $1 External Cure 
ON FREE TRIAL. 


Please Send Your Address 


Return mail will bring you a regular 
dollar pair of Magic Foot Drafts, the 
great Michigan External Cure for Rheu- 
matism (no matter where located, how 
severe or whether it is chronic, acute, 
muscular, sciatic, lumbago or gout, 
etc.) to try FREE. 











Freperick Dyer, Corresp. Sec'y. 


Then, 1f they bring you relief and comfort, if you 
are fully satisfied with the benefit received, send 
us One Dollar. Ifnot, they cost you nothing. We 
take yourword. You can see that — a sure and 
powerful, yet perfectly harmless and pleasant rem- 
edy, could ever be TRADE MARK . 
sold on a plan like 
this. si 
Magic Foot Drafts 
are accomplishing 
cures nothing short 
of marvelous, allover 
the world, after doctors and batns and medicine 
had failed—after 30 and 40 years’ suffering. Don’t 
fail to try them at once. Not one cent do you pay 
unless satisfied. Magic Foot Draft Co., 1079 Oliver 
Building, Jackson, [ich. Send no money—write 
today—now, 

Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 









for Varicocele. My latest 
methods surpass anything I 
have ever found. Most cases 
cured in 10 to 60 days. No 
pain, no danger, no experi- 
ments. Afflicted persons 
want cures—not experiments. 

My specialty is varicocele, 
rupture, stricture and uri- 
nary diseases. Illustrated 
book and particular free, in person or by letter., 
G. ALLAN ROWE, M. D., 60 NIAGARA ST. N. BUFFALO,N. ¥ 


Retarn thig 


with 50 onee 
cent stamps 
and I will mail 
YouaDollarot 
olcott sPaig 
Paint pow. 
deis, ft sixty 


with full directions to make 
Pain Paint stops pain instantly; removes Headache, 
Toothache, N coralein, tn one minute; cools faster than 
fice; burne will not bi nf 


times a day kills sia. Sold 40 years b 
& 2. WOLCOTT. Wolcott Building, New York: 












FOR SELLING POST CARDS 
We positively give both s Famous Alton Wateh 
Stem Wind, beautifully engraved Soild Gold Laid 
case , American movement, factor: guaranteed 
}} fiveyears;alsoaSolid Gold LaidRing \\\i 

set with a CongoGem, sparkling likea Oy7 
ff $50 diamond, for selling 20 pac! 
wv of beautiful high grade Art Post Cards 


‘at lOc perp 
hen sold send us $2 and we wil! positively 
&chain. ALTON WATCH UU. Dept.8 44 ,CHICAGO 














Where the Farmer Saves Money. 




















Every farm home should have one of 
these books, to examine at leisure. It 
enables the possessor to find just what 
he wants and at the lowest factory price. 
It is far better than tramping around 
looking at the limited stocks of stores 
and finally paying twice as much for 
something that does not suit. The Dic- 
tionary of Economy can be obtained by 
sending 15 cents in stamps and name and 
address to John M. Smyth Co., 212 West 
Madison St., Chicago. . 
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SMILE SMILE SMILE 
“The thing that goes the farthest 
Toward making life worth while, 
That’s worth the most, that costs the least, 
Is just a pleasant smile. 
*Tis full of worth and goodness, too, 
With manly kindness blent; 
*Tis worth a million dollars, 
And it doesn’t cost a cent.” 





“I do not want to go to church,” she 
declared. 

“Why, what is the matter?” asked her 
mother very much surprised, ‘‘are you 
ill?” 

“No, but I heard Parson D. before, and 
I do not like him,” said little Nellie. 


“Oh! Nellie, that is a very wicked 
thing to say,” replied her mother, “tell 
Me why.” 


“Well,” said Nellie rather confusedly, 
“he preaches so long that I cannot keep 
awake, and he preaches so loud I can- 
not go to sleep, so there!’’—Philadelphia 
“Ledger.” 





“Have you ever been sentenced to im- 
prisonment?” asked the judge. 

“Never,” exclaimed the prisoner, burst- 
ing into tears. 

“Don’t cry, my man,” said His Honor 
consolingly, “you’re going to be now!”— 
“Harper’s Weekly.” ; 





Now the New York “Tribune,” moving 
to amend the suggestion of the ‘Daily 
News” that the new flying machine of 
the United States army will be a Bald- 
win rather than a pippin, declares that 
it will be a Northern Spy. Canada will 
please regard the remark aS a mere 
pleasantry.—Chicago ‘“‘News.” 





“The horse is a very useful animal,” 
wrote Johnny in his composition, “but if 





|I can’t have my sossiges made of pigs’ 
| meet I don’t want no sossiges.”—Chicago 


A LIFE CURE 


“Tribune.” 





A young duck eats twice as fast as a 
chicken and about four times as much. 
And when you have it on the table it is 
only a mess of bones. Boys, don’t bolt 
your victuals——New York “Press.” 





The pessimist can always find 
A reason for complaint; 
He kicks because it’s going to rain— 
Or else because it ain’t. 
—Chicago “News.” 





“This play in its intensity,” said the 
go-out-between-the-acts young man, 
“fairly takes my breath away.” 

“I only wish it would,” gloomily re- 
marked the lady in the next seat.—Balti- 
more “American.” 





Summer Boarder—The boys are eating 
your green apples. 

The Farmer—That’s all right. Let them 
eat all they want. It'll keep ’em away 
from the table for the next two or three 
days, and I’ll charge their daddies for 
the apples besides. 





Mr. Brown made his little boy a pres- 
ent of two bantam hens and other fowl. 
The eggs of the bantam were so small 
compared with the others that Tommy 
hit upon a bright idea. 

He hung an ostrich egg inside the fowl- 
house and to it was attached a card 
bearing the words: 

‘Keep your eye on this and do your 
best.”’—Smiles. 





What, thirty-eight cents a 
dozen for eggs! Why, that’s more than 
three cents for ohe egg.” The Grocer: 
“Well mum, you must remember that one 
egg is a whole day’s work for one hen.”— 
Cleveland ‘‘Leader.” 


The Lady: 





In Dr. Edward Everett Hale’s young- 
er days he was about to leave a parish, 
and a good old lady was bewailing the 
fact and insisting that the church would 
be ruined thereby. Dr. Hale, flattered 
by her words and manner, and wishing 
to console her, said: 

“But, sister, the man who will succeed 
me is a fine preacher and a splendid fel- 
low. You’ll soon see that everything is 
all right and get used to it.” 

“No, no: I won’t!” she answered tear- 
fully. ‘I don’t get used to this changing. 
I’ve seen six changes in preachers now, 
and it’s got worse and worse all the 
time.” 





“Anna had heard the doctor tell her 
mother to keep her feet warm and her 
head cool. After the doctor had gone 





the little girl said: ‘‘He needn’t have told 


you that for I couldn’t be any other way 
with a boil on my foot and a cold in my 
head.” 





Farmer’s wife (to motorist whose ma- 
chine has struck a fence and thrown him 
forty feet into the yard)—Did you have 
an accident? 

Motorist (picking himself up)—Bless 
you no; that’s the way I always stop. 





There is no superfluous verbfage in the 
note which a Preston tradsman sent to 
a dilatory creditor: “Sir, the enclosed is 
a bill. If you pay it you will oblige me. 
If you don’t I shall oblige you.”—Phila- 
delphia ‘Inquirer.’ 





“What’s he going to be when he grows 
up?” 

“He wants to be an undertaker, and 
I’m inclined to favor him, so I’ve told 
the professor to pay special intention to 
the dead languages,’ said the proud 
mother.—‘‘Harper’s Weekly.” 





Like most minister’s families, they 
were not extensively blessed with this 
world’s goods. She, however, was the 
youngest of ten children until her father 
explained to her of the baby sister that 
had come in the night. ‘Well,’ she said, 
after due thought, “I ’pose it’s all right, 
papa, but there’s many a thing we need 
worse.”’—‘“‘Delineator.”’ 





a, —— -———— 
_—— 


My Pa, says he, “Bill climb that tree, 
Your Ma some apples needs.” 
Bill he climbs the tree, but the 
Dawg he did not see until 

It was too late. 

A hole he tore—the dawg. 

His Maw says she, ‘Bill why did 
You climb that tree?’”’ 

Says Bill, “‘Pa told me to 

Climb that tree.’’ 

Oh my, Oh me, why did I 

Climb that tree? 





Husband—“Well darling, I’ve had my 
life insured for $10,000.” 

Wife—‘‘How very sensible of you! Now 
I shan’t have to keep telling you to be 
so careful every place you go.”’—Louis- 
ville “Post.” 





“IT see they’ve invented another auto- 
matic machine that takes the place of a 
man,” remarked Miss Peppery. “But 
they’ll never invent a machine _ that 
could take the place of a woman.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” replied Knox, 
“there’s the phonograph.”’—Philadelphia 
“Press.” 





“What did you give your wife for her 
birthday?” “A blank check.” Gee whiz! 
Can she fill in any amount she wants 
to?” “Yes. I didn’t sign it.”—Cleve- 
land “Leader.” 





“Do you know, my daughter, that 
every name means something. For in- 
stance, Charles means brave, William re- 
solute, George—” 

“Oh! I know what George‘means, mo- 
ther.”’ 

“Well, what is it?’ 

“George means business. He told me 
so last night.’”—Boston “Transcript.” 








Earn Good Wages at Home. 
By Working for C. A. Green, Editor of 
Green’s Fruit Grower, 

I have work for every boy, every girl, 
every man or every woman who reads 
Green’s Fruit Grower. I am willing to 
pay well for your services. The work 
is of a kind that you may be proud of 
doing for it will benefit your neighbors 
and friends far more than its cost. 

My plan is to get more subscribers for 
Green’s Fruit Grower and Home Com- 
panion and to get them at once. _ In or- 
der to dc this I am offering not far from 
$1,000 worth of prizes for those who do 
the best work and are the most active 
and enthusiastic in this work of getting 
subscribers, 

In addition to these gifts or prizes val- 
ued at from $5 to $500 each, I offer you 
good cash pay for the work you do in 
getting sukscribers. 

Do not delay. Send at once to me for 
an outfit which will enable you to earn 
good wages near home and to make it 
possible fur you to secure a valuable gift 
in addition to the cash commissions.— 
Addres= C. A. Green, Rochester, N. Y. 


OUR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


This department is established for the benefit 0\ 
the readers of Green’s Fruit Grower who have any- 
thing to sell. The conditions: No display adver- 
tising will be placed in this department. The first 
three words only to be printed in capital letters. 
Each abbreviation and number will count as one 
word. No advertisement inserted for Jess than $1. 
An advertisement containing fifteen words or less. 
will be inserted at $1 per issue, additional words 
six cents each. We cannot afford to.do any book- 
keeping at this rate and therefore cash must ac- 
company every order. Orders must reach us not 
later than the 15th of the month previous to the 
month in which the advertisement is to appear. 
Five per cent. discount on orders to run three 
months or more. 

Terms: CASH WITH ORDER. Address, 

Green’s Fruit Grower Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 
THERE’S MONEY in Cotton-Lands and 














homes for sale in the South. Felix C, 
Wilson, Montgomery, Ala. 
FOR SALE—Dewberry farm, Moore 


county, North Carolina, 315 acres; 100 acres 
improved; 30 acres set in dewberries; good 
dwelling and outhouses. Address Lock 
Box 116, Carthage, N. C. 


BALDWIN APPLES FOR SALE at $2.50 





per barrel. We offer first-class Baldwin 
apples in full legal apple barrels, well 
graded, on board cars here in lots of 


single barrels or upwards, at $2.50 per bar- 
rel. Our apples this year are mostly Bald- 
wins, but we have a few other kinds in 
barrels at the above price, or in bushel 
boxes at $1.00 per box. Write us for par- 
ticulars. Order soon so that you can get 
your order by freight before danger of 
freezing weather arrives. Green’s Nursery 
Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


FARMS AND BUSINESS CHANCES 
BOUGHT, SOLD AND EXCHANGED—No 
matter where located, if you want to buy, 
sell or exchange any kind of business or 
real estate, anywhere, at any price, address 
Frank P. Cleveland, 2855 Adams Express 
Building, Chicago, Illinois. 


MILLIONS OF BERRY PLANTS—All 
varieties, at one-half usual prices. Send 
for free Post-Card Views of our new vari- 
eties in colors and our offer of $5.00 worth 
of plants or nursery stock free. Alvin G. 
Gray. Berry Specialist, Pekin, Ind. 


TEN ACRES, on electric line near Nor- 
felk, Va. Must sell. C. V. Gilbert, 
Oceana, Va. 

ELK FOR SALE—New Richmond Elk 


— by Phillip Dewey, New Richmond, 
nd. 


NEW JERSEY FARMS—AI!1 essentials 
for profitable farming, combined with good 
home surroundings Lists. A. W. Dresser, 
Burlington, N. J 

REGISTERED HOLSTEIN bull calf. 
Dam’s records 15.34 lbs. Madison Cooper, 120 
Court, Watertown, N. Y. 


APPLE BARRELS in car lots or less; 
he ogg shipment. Robert Gillies, Medina, 
a 





























POULTRY FOR SALE 


LITTLE CHICKS—Delivered alive, any 
time, everywhere. Pullets, Cockerels, Six 
Weeks to Three Months, Circular, free 
Catalogue, Fifteen cents, Brookfield Farms, 
Salem, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FURNACES only $15.00 before shipment. 
Balance after approval; $100 outfits, $67.09. 
Book free. Century Furnace Wo., Youngs: 
town, Ohio. 


POULTRY MARKING BANDS—Best 
made springs on and locks; 13, 25c; 30, 50c; 
50, 75c; 100, $1.20. Name breed. Circular 
:and sample, 2 cent stamp. U. S. Marking 
Band Co., Norwood, R. I. 


MAKE YOUR LIQUORS, cordials, etc., 
at home; full particulars free. D. Hamp- 
ton, Pittstown, N. J 


100 NOTE HEADS, envelopes and cards, 
neatly printed, postpaid, for $1.00. Fitz- 
gerald Printing Co., Nashville, Tenn. 


GINSENG ROOTS and seeds for sale. 
Write for prices. P, F. Lewis, Jamestown, 


























MILCH GOATS—Information regarding 
this most profitable milk producing animal. 
Write G. H. Wickersham, 1240 St. Francis 
avenue, Wichita, Kansas. : 


BROTHER accidentally have discovered 
root that will cure both tobacco habit and 
indigestion. Gladly send particulars. G. 
Stokes, Mohawk, Florida. 


WANTED-Young men for firemen and 
brakemen; instruct you at home by mail. 
For free information send stamp to Na- 
tional Railway Training School, Inc., 316 
aeow" street (Room 24), St. Paul, Minn., 
1,1. ae 














COLD STORAGE is the best way of 
keeping fruit—everybody knows that. The 
Gravity Brine System (using ice and salt 
for cooling) gives better results than a 
refrigerating machine; lower first cost; ab- 
solute safety against breakdown. State 
capacity desired. Madison Cooper Co., 


120 Court street, Watertown, N. Y 
Makeyour own Fertilizer at small cost with 


Wilson’s Phosphate Mills 


From 1to 40 H.P. Send for catalogue. 
WILSON BROS. Sole Mfrs., Easton, Pa. 

















More than Truth.—Louise, after being 
scolded, could never be reconciled till 
mother had assured her that she loved 
her, which resulted on one occasion in 
the following dialogue: 

“You don't love me.” 

“Yes, I do love you.” 

“Well, you don’t talk like it.” 

“Well, how do you want me to talk?” 

“T want you to talk to me like you do 
when you have company.”—‘“The Delin- 
eator.” 





Cc. A. Green, editor of Green’s Fruit 
Grower, is always glad to receive from 
the readers of this paper photographs 
of merit, the same to be published in the 
Fruit Grower. 
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wi ~ We want to double the number of subscrib- 
ers to Green’s Fruit Grower and Home Com- 
panion before the first of the year. Hence we 
offer the following for securing new sub- 
scriptions to this paper. 



































LADIES’ PURSE No. 1 


This handsome ladies’ purse is nickel finish and 
leather lined, It is about four inches wide by three 
inches high. OUR OFFER, Send us one new 
subscriber at 50 cents and we will send the above 
purse postpaid. 


A NEW READY REFERENCE BOOK 


GREEN Offers as a 
— or gift to 

is subscribers. It 
is called Facts and 
Forms,a hand-book 
of ready reference. 
It gives facts in let- 
4 ter gay book- 
y pecning, usiness 
HY ANT) Book forms, interest, 
NG ahaha? ‘ grain and wage ta- 

les, lightning cal- 
culators, common 
and commercial 


any. 

This book is a li- 
brary of itself for 
fhe business man. 
There are 256 _ 
illustrated, ‘a 
Green says this isa 
valuable book, one 
the* will be useful to all readers of Green’s Fruit 
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LADIES’ PURSE No. 2 


This handsome ladies’ _— is gilt finish and 
leather lined. It is about five inches wide by three 
inches high, OUR OFFER. Send us one new 
subscriber at 50 cents and we will send you the 
above purse postpaid. 








This pocket book is like the one in which C. A. 
Green carries his silver and paper money. It is 


Grower. NO MORE HUNTING. Tools are kept in the hollow handle and are always ready. Ten tools in | Of two thicknesses of leather, leather lined, with 3 


OUR OFFER. Send us two new subscribers at | one, and all much larger than illustrated. 
50 cents each and.we-will send youa copy of this 





OFFER. Ten Tools in One will be given to any person who will send us three subscription’ | 59 centsand we will send you the above pocket- 


compartments as shown in photograph above. 
OUR OFFER. Send us one new subscriber at 

















book postpaid. to Green’s Fruit Grower at 50 cents per year, or we offer it and Green’s Fruit Grower one year for 75 cts. | book postpaid. 
SS ae 
THE SANITA A ae 


SAFETY 
RAZOR 


The manufacturers of this Safety 
Razor guarantee this razor to do good 
work. The accompanying illustra- 
tion is from a photograph of the razor. 
Extra blades may be had of the man- 
ufacturers at the rate of three jor 10c. 


OUR OFFER. Send us two new 
subscribers at 50 cents each and we 
will mail you one of these Sanita 
Safety Razors for your trouble. Or 
we will send Green’s Fruit Grower 
to a new subscriber for three years 
and the Sanita Safety Razor for $1.00. 











This microscope is especially imported from France. As regards power and convenient handling, 
good judges pronounce it the best ever introduced for popular use. The cylindrical case is manufac- 
tured from highly polished nickel, while there are two separate lenses—one at each end of the micro- 
scope. The larger glass is a convex magnifier, adapted for examining insects, the surface of the skin, 
the hair, fur, or any small article. The other lens is exceedingly powerful, and will clearly delineate 
every small object entirely invisible to the naked eye. Every farmer, family,school and teachershould 
own a microscope. 

OUR OFFER. If you will send ustwo subscribers at 50 cents per year, we will send you this 
scientifie microscope, prepaid. 












Including “The Merry Widow” and “A Waltz Dream,” also, Bohemian Girl, Cavalleria Rusticana, 
Faust, Flying Dutchman, Fra Diavolo, Huguenots, Il Trovatore, Lohengrin, Lucia di Lammermoor, 
Martha, Norma, Rigoletto, William Tell, etc., etc. E 

OUR OFFER. Send us one new subscriber to Green’s Fruit Grower at 50 cents per year and we 
will send you a copy of ‘‘Gems from the Most Popular Operas,” including *‘The Merry Widow” and “A 
Waltz Dream,” prepaid. 


A NICKEL PLATED NUT PICK SET 


This is both a useful and an ele- 
— premium. The set consists ofa 
handsome and strong nut crack and 
six nut picks, all enclosed in a neat 
box, as shown in the illustration. 
Both the nut crack and the nut 
picks are NICKEL PLATED. The 
material used in the manufacture 
of both of these articles is the finest 
steel. The handles of the nut picks 
are made ina pretty design, while 
the points are highly polished. The 
nut crack is of a design correspond- 
ing to the nut picks and is made for 
good strong service. 
OUR OFFER. If you will send 
us three new subscribers to Green’s 
NN Fruit Grower at 50 cents per year we 
ss ems §6wil) send you this Nut Pick Set for 
your trouble, charges prepaid. 
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THESE pistes PATENT TENSION 


The cutting edge on these Shears is indestructible 
and will never wear dull. They will cut any- 
thing and everything from wet tissue paper to 
a heavy horse blanket. 





THE ADJUSTABLE TENSION 
SPRING DOUBLES THE USEFULNESS 
OF THE SHEARS 


STEEL SHEARS 


This special offer to our readers consists 
of what is one of the most useful articles 
ever invented —a first-class 8in. pair of 
Shears, equipped with a new and simple 
aitachment that keeps them always sharp 
and enables the user tocut anything from 
wet tissue paper to the heaviest cloth. The 
illustration shows the tension spring, the 
device which doubles the usefulness of the 
Shears and keeps them always sharp. The 
Shears offered here are made from the best 
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SIDE VIEW SHOWING 
TENSION SPRING 


(Exact Size of Shears.) 
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carbon steel by a new process which insures 
strength and a good, keen} cutting edge. 
The tension spring takes up all the wear on 
the rivet, making the shears practically in- 
destructible, with no wear-out tothem. A 
simple turn of the little thumb-screw shown 
in the engraving tightens up the blades as 
closely as may be desired. We guarantee 
the quality of the material and workman- 
ship in this pair of shears to be first-class, 
that the tension spring device doubles the 
usefulness of the shears, and furthermore, 
the manufacturers’ certificate accompanies 
every pair, agreeing that “if this pair of 
shears breaks or in any way becomes defec- 
tive within five years from dateof purchase, 
jt will be replaced-a new pair without cost.’ 

OUR OFFER. If you will send us two 
new subscribers to Green’s Fruit Grower at 
50 cents per year we will send you a pair of 

t hese shears for your trouble, postpaid. 














ADDRESS GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


































THE SAW MILL’S LOSS IS YOUR GAINI 
, \ A ‘, 
\ the Dollar! Millwork Supplies of Every. Description! 
FOR HOUSES, BARNS, CHURCHES, STORES, OUTBUI CR.BS, 

@LL ( A\NS\ FOR REMODELING AND IMPROVEMENTS, \O™ 
KINDS a WE SELL NEW LUMBER CHEAPER THAN EVERYBODY ELSE! 
THR : hustle night and day to find lumber mills, planing mills, lumber yards and lumber merchants who need 
Boa feet of brand new stock at 50% reduction. Hundreds of saw mill owners and lumber companies are badly in need of cash. Dozens have failed or assigned. 

We have the largest lumber and building material yards in Every foot of ‘our lumber is clean—fresh from the We are in better shape to quote you low prices on mill- 


9 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER AND HOME COMPANION 
Ve S c ia y | Ff 1,000 New Lumber Offers. Sold Direct From 
ry Pe = Our Mammoth Lumber Yards. Brand New, Clean 
t 
€ND We have a Special PropoSition for every Green’s Fruit Grower reader, We buy in a strictly original 
spotcash. Their financial distress is your opportunity, We have already contracted for over 50,000,000 
Our capital stock and surplus is over $1,000,000. Our men are right on the ground with the money buying entire stocks at ridiculously low prices. 
the world. Lumber of Wins, Bo buildings of every de-§ mill—carefully graded—delivered exactly in accordance § work than any other concern in the world. We can furnish 


bal : 
; Stock! Grades Guaranteed! Building Material for Every Purpose at GOc, on 
SIZES; way. The secret of our wonderfully low prices is due to the financial misfortune of manufacturers. We 
40 ACRES OF STOCKI|We invite Personal Inspection|High Grade, New Millwork 
scription. If you need T BOARDS or PLANKING, Ito grade. Remember our stock moves fast. Our supply is you millwork of any kind or character. We can furnish 


STUDDING, 














t 
OISTS, you will find just what you require in our mammoth 
- r uire ° 4 4 
IMENSION Stock and save big money. Our prices defy competition. Our 2¢Ver old or dirty like in local yards. You can see our stock J everything—either the regular or special sizes. Send us a 
wily stock also includes finished lumber. We handle everything Personally. Call and inspect it thoroughly before you buy. § memorandum of your requirements. Let us make 
SHEGTH required in your home for improvements inside and outside. §|See with your own eyes that our claims are absolutely estimate. Be sure and get o ‘i ” you an 
ING, Our H Y. rd Our lumber yards are righthere§true. You will find that our lumber grades exactly in heathi > a sidi g' ur prices on shingles, flooring, 
ING arus? in Chicago. No matter if you have § accordance with our representation. sionae sah wuaten. dbunaae ~“¢ titer Sandaiee - You 
LES, otner figures don’t fail to get our prices. You will be pos- H iP, g in building hardware. You 
I i itively surprised to see how much 78, cam save on | your You Can Order Safely By Mail From pe gpm om find our — — Send for our estimate today. 
umber and building su you sen us. - 2! any concenns offer lum 
D NG, Our prices are simply unbeatable. ‘They can not be un. €tS, contractors, builders. carpenters and others visit our os ghee teen wihtateats ee a or and have 
derbid except at tremendous loss. We have the inside J yards every month. Thousands more order direct by mail, J cent sell lumber on a brokerage basis and x nety per 
ARN BOARDS, track on lumber prices. We can save you dollars where J first sending in their bills for estimates. In either way of their goods in stock. Not so pa 8 ey neaghnns perttadyge 
C FIC others save you pennies. perfect satisfaction is absolutely assured and guaranteed. J of 49 acres covered with lumber and ‘building material. 
9 . 
We can save you 
40 to GO per cent 


Gasoline Engines 
on all kinds of 


and Rebuilt 
Roofing Material 







































Send Us Your Gomplete List 


OF 


LUMBER“ BUILDING MATERIA 


We Will Send You at Once Our Esti- 
mates for all the Items You Require 


Traction Outfits 
at one.half Price 


—IMPORTANT 


Ask for our 
Special Furni- 
ture Catalog 


On application we will make you an estimate, freight prepaid, showing what material will cost you 
‘laid down at destination on orders for carload lots. If you do not need a carload get your neighbors 
to club in with you. Youcan get a mixed | 
car including Furniture, Roofing, Hard- ' 
ware, Mil) Supplies, Machinery or : 
. anything else you need for furnishing 0) FFER Ss! 
@: 


or improving your buildings or farm. Thus you can make 
a big saving. Why pay exorbitant prices to local lumber 
11 
yards? Buy from us at first hand. Save 40c on every dollar as ‘setie Sadia eicaaeenaeas Witieiianeak a 


bill. Save freight charges. We want small orders as well asSfjang north of the Ohio River, or if you live in 
Iowa, Missouri or Minnesota, we will pay your 


FREE RAIL-] :: 



























Ask for our 
prices on Plumb- 
ing and Heating 
Fixtures 









OUR 

IRON- 
CLAD 
GUARANTEE 


We, The Chicago House 
Wrecking Company, guaran- 
tee our customers absolute 
Satisfaction in every respect 
or your money returned, 

This paper protects every sub- 
scriber against loss. We are 
bound to make good on every 
transaction. Should we sell you, 
it will mean many new custo- 








big ones. We cater to the small customer. 
On Carload Orders! Let us figure with you. Send in your bill for 
® our estimate—we have everything you need. 


We will fill your lumber orders without one cent of cash deposit. 
DEPOSI We offer extremely liberal terms. All that prospective buyers 
need to do is to prove their responsibility. WE SHIP LUMBER 


Chicago, inclad- 
ing lodging, dur- 
ing the time nec- 
essary to sell you 
the material you 
pall ‘yon as jeast 
sell you jeas 
oF of 











ROAD FARE 


AND BUILDING MATERIAL WITHOUT CASH IN ADANCE to one 
R EQU JR E | D & any honest Farmer, Contractor, Carpenter, Builder or reader - = ae ee ee Poe ee 7. 
this paper. . In accordafice with our simple method you Cam _qual- gives you an opportunity to leek Over pt oo 


ify and take advantage of this generous offer. DELIVER IT -AT YOUR STATION WITH FREE 
4 i less th h isfact i r ct, | mendous stock. You can select what you want 
PRIVILEGE OF EXAMINATION. You need not accept it unless thoroughly satisfactory in every respe cnt nee S beedin, Sl ot laity ausaieay Ghia 











mers from your locality. We 

work entirely from that stand- LOOKS GOOD TO LOCAL DEALER SAVED $150.00 ment will also be given you immediately. 
point, As to our reliability and Unloaded Car of lumber, found it 0. K. Part of it is in the My car of lumber arrived in good shape and quicker 

responsibility to live up to the church. Quite » good many have looked at it and they all think | than I expected. Am well pleased. I had a “‘bee,”’ All 


elaims in our advertisements write 
to the Editor of this paper. Write 
to any Banker anywhere. Ask any 
express or railroad agent. Ask the 
Mercantile agencies. Write to the 
Drovers Deposit National Bank of 
Chicago, the leading financial insti- 
tution ofthe great Union Stock Yards. 


Mail us the Coupon 
in this Corner. 


It will bring you our latest 
special offers on lumber and 
building materials. All free! 


= 
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FREE OFFER COUPON 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., 

35th and Iron Sts., Chicago. 
Per your offer in 

Green’s Fruit Grower. 

send me free of cost a copy of: 
Your Big 500 Page Bargain Catalog Free 
Your Special Fall Lumber Offers 
Your House and Barn Plans 
Your “Building News”’ 





















if BARN 


MADE $250, NE ORDER 
ee Of eli i 20 MEN SAY O. K 
We will send you, free, a copy of our new 


I haved saved, on my bill of lumber from you, about $250.00 ; : 
which I think is quite worth while. Have recommended your The lumber arrived all right. Very satisfactory. 

1908-09 edition of house and barn plans. It con- 
tains many photographic pictures of new up-to- 


I 
lumber to all here. Many came to examine it and found it | saved a least $300.00 on my entire bill. Twenty men here 
satisfactory. They fail to understand how youcan sellas cheap- | looked at the lumber and all said it was better than can be 
ly according to the prices of dealers here. I found the doors | bought here for almost double the price. You may look 
best I have ever for orders from here before Fall. 
F MAT KIRK, N. Y., July 6, 1908. WILLIS CLAYTER, Wyo., July 26, 1908. 
date residences, farm homes, barns, cottages, 
etc.—all of the most modern design. It con- 
tains complete construction plans of each floor 
for houses ¢@osting from $450.00 upward. Shows 
most popular style of farm homes now being 


TBE EXACT P. 0. ADDRESS OF THE WRITERS OF THESE LETTERS WILL BE 
FURNISHED ON APPLICATION TO PROSPECTIVE CUSTOMERS. 
constructed. Also contains up-to-date barn 
plans—side and cross section views—hip 


We have thousands of letters from lumber buyers all over the United 
States who are happier and richer for sending us their orders. These few 

roofs, bank barns, sheep and dairy barns, horse 
stables, etc. Fill in and send coupon today. 


letters are samples of bushels of testimonials that bear out our stateménts 


in this advertisement about our monev-saving offers. 
from our staff of Architects, expert builders 


The building, lumber and millwork supplies we offer 
you are new, fresh and clean. They are not wreckage. 
td Do not listen to the statements of retail lumber deal- 
and estimators. If you are going to build any- 


| f ers condemning our business—they have their 
a axes to grind. Don’t let them poison your mind. 
? Investigate our proposition 
thing that needs a plan, avail yourself of our 


Be independent ! 
extensive facilities and experience. 





it was a fine car of lumber. Our dealer stood by the car and | my neighbors helped me haul it. They all praised it very 
watched every piece taken out, but cou'd not say —T — — — a ——e said it was pened yy 45 he 
i 125.00. GEO. N. HODGE, Mich., July 26, n his yards. ill say that you saved me ,00 on 
a bill CHAS. BAKER, 8. D., July 15, 1908. REF AND L N 
































rsonally. Our goods are delivered in exact accordance with representations in 
his advertisement. We are ready to forfeit $10,000 in cash if you can prove that 
this advertisement !s false, misleading or deceiving. 


Railroad tracks run right into our buildings. We 
can have your order on its way within 48 hours if nec- PRON P 
essary. Every shipment goes by the shortest, quickest 
and most economical route. We must ¥ 
tpi een roams oo SHIPMENTS 
cession securable is yours. Give = 
us a trial.| Send us your order when you get our literature and prices. 


It will put you in touch with the wonderful 

situation in the lumber market. It will bring 

you our thousands of money-saving offers. 

| f Don’t put this off if you are foing to build or 

a improve. No order is so small that we cannot 

save you from 40% to 60%. If you want our 

“Three Big Offers” mentioned ion this advertisement, mail us the coupon today. 

















Iam going to build.....:........ 00.0000 oee- 
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shrewd, careful 

and economical 

buyer. Contains 

thousands of rare 

bargains— price offers that command orders. 
Millions of dollars’ worth of merchandise bought 
are truthfully and plainly described in this 
wonderful book. It should be in every home. 
GET A COPY FOR THE COUPON. 


It is a verit- 
able mine of in- 
formation for | FREE exter 
thousands upon 
at Sheriffs’, Receivers’ and other forced Sales 
‘ e - 
0 House Wre Co., 358 Iron Sts. Chi 
9 bee] 
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se you laterested in Furniture? Send for our Special 200 Page Furniture Catalog. 












